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The bath is a distinct pleasure, instead of a mere part of the 
day’s routine, when Ivory Soap is used 
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can be rubbed into the pores, letting one enjoy not alone the cleansing effect of the pure, 
white soap and the clear, sparkling water, but the refreshing action of a thorough mas- 
sage as well. 
Afterwards, the smooth Ivory lather can be rinsed out as easily as it is rubbed in. Every 
particle of the soap is loosened and dissolved immediately, leaving the pores clean in the 
strictest sense. 
The rubdown can be as brisk as one wishes because no part of the skin is made sore or 
sensitive by the soap. And last but not least, from the time one steps into the tub, the 
floating cake is right at hand and in sight. 
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The Mystery of 
The Hasty Arrow 









A new detective-story novel by 
the author of “The Leavenworth Case,” “The Filigree Ball,” 
“The Millionaire Baby,” “The Circular Study,” etc. 






By Anna Katharine Green 









ILLUSTRATED BY 
H. R. BALLINGER 





=|HE hour of noon had just and in obedience to a gesture made by 
struck, and the few visitors the attendant, ran up the marble steps, 
still lingering among the curi- followed by some dozen others. 

osities of the great museum At the top they all turned, as by com- 
were suddenly startled by the sight of mon consent, toward the left-hand gal- 
one of the attendants running down the _ lery, where in the section marked II, a 
broad, central staircase, loudly shout- tableau greeted them which few of them 





ing; will ever forget. 

“Close the doors! Let no one out! An I say “tableau” because the few per- 
accident has occurred, and nobody’s to sons concerned in it stood as in a pic- 
leave the building.” ture, absolutely motionless and silent as 


There was but one person near either the dead. Sense, if not feeling, was be- 
of the doors, and as he chanced to be a numbed in them all, as in another mo- 
man closely connected with the museum, ment it was benumbed in the breasts of 
—being, in fact, one of its most active these new arrivals. Tragedy was there 
directors,—he immediately turned about in its most terrible, its most pathetic, 
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aspect. 
The pa- be 
thos was 

given by the 
victim,— a young 
and pretty girl 
lying face upward on 
the tessellated floor with an 
arrow in her breast and death 
stamped unmistakably on every feature, 
—the terror by the look and attitude of 
the woman they saw kneeling over her— 
a remarkable woman, no longer young, 
but of a presence to hold the attention, 
even if the circumstances had been of a 
far less tragic nature. Her hand was on 
the arrow but she had made no move- 
ment to withdraw it, and her eyes, fixed 
upon space, showed depths of horror 
hardly to be explained even by the sud- 
denness and startling character of. this 
untoward fatality. 

The’ director, whose name was 
Roberts, thought as he paused on the 
edge of the crowd that he had never seen 
a countenance upon which woe _ had 
stamped so deep a mark; and greatly 
moved by it, he was about to seek some 
explanation of a scene to which appear- 
ances gave so little clue, when the tall 
but stooping figure of the Curator en- 
tered, and he found himself relieved 
from a task whose seriousness he had no 
difficulty in measuring. 

To those who knew William Jewett 
well, it was evident that he had been 
called from some task which still oc- 
cupied his thoughts and for the moment 
somewhat bewildered his understanding. 
But as he was a conscientious man and 


One of the attendants 
ran down the broad, 
central staircase, loudly 
shouting: ‘“‘Close the 
doors! Let no one out! 
An accident has oc- 
curred, and nobody’s 
to leave the building.” 


quite 
capable of 
taking the 
lead when once 
roused to the exi- 
gencies of an occa- 
sion, Mr. Roberts 
felt a certain interest in 
watching the slow awak- 
ening of this self-absorbed 
man to the awful circumstances 
which in one instant had clouded 
the museum in an atmosphere of 
mysterious horror. 

When the full realization came,— 
which was not till a way had been made 
for him to the side of the stricken woman 
crouching over the dead child,—the 
energy which transformed his counte- 
nance and gave character to his usually 
bent and inconspicuous figure was all if 
not more than the anxious director ex- 











pected. 

Finding that his attempts to meet the 
older woman’s eye only prolonged the 
suspense, the Curator addressed her 
quietly, and in a considerate manner 
asked whose child this was and how so 
dreadful a thing had happened. 
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She did not answer. She 
did not even look his way. 
With a rapid glance into the 
faces about him, ending in 
one of deep compassion di- 
rected toward herself, he re- 
peated his question. 

Still no  response—still 
that heavy silence, that abso- 
lute immobility of face and 
limb. If her faculty of hear- 
ing was dulled, possibly she 
would yield to that of touch. 
Stooping, he laid his hand 
on her arm. 

This roused her. Slowly 
her eyes lost their fixed stare 
and took on a more human 
light. A shudder shook her 
frame, and gazing down into 


_ the countenance of the young 


girl lying at her feet, she 
broke into moans of such 
fathomless despair as wrung 
the hearts of all about her. 
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Jith this issue, we begin the se- 
rial publication of the first novel 
Anna Katharine Green has written 
in several years. We recommend it 
to you with earnestness 4..4 confi- 
dence. Anna Katharine Green is 
recognized as the most adroit and 
skillful writer of mystery-stories in 
the world. We consider this the 
best she has ever written. You will 
appreciate how much that means 
when you realize that in the public 
library of your city or town you will 
find listed twenty-four novels by this 
fascinating writer. And we venture 
to say that your librarian will tell you 
that there is no other author for 
whose works there is a more con- 
stant or consistent demand. 





It was a scene to test the 
nerve of any man. To one of 











the Curator’s sympathetic 
temperament it was well-nigh unendur- 
able. Turning to those nearest, he 
begged for an explanation of what they 
saw before them. 

“Some one here must be able to tell 
me. Let that some one speak.” 


T this the quietest and least con- 

spicuous person present, a young 
man heavily spectacled and of student- 
like appearance, spoke up and said: 

“T was the first person to come in here 
after this poor young lady fell. I was 
looking at coins just beyond the parti- 
tion there, when I heard a gasping cry. 
I had not heard her fall,—I fear I was 
very much preoccupied, sir; I was much 
interested in the coins,—but I did hear 
her cry; and startled by the sound, I 
ran in here and saw just what you are 
seeing now.” 

The Curator pointed at the two 
women. 

“This? The one woman kneeling over 
the other with her hand on the arrow ?” 

“Yes sir.” 

A change took place in the Curator’s 
expression. Involuntarily his eyes rose 








to the walls hung closely with Indian 
relics, among which was a quiver in 
which all could see arrows similar to the 
one now in the breast of the young girl 
lying dead before them. 

“This woman must be made to speak,” 
he said in answer to the low murmur 
which followed this discovery. “If there 
is a doctor present—” 

Waiting, but receiving no response, he 
withdrew his hand from the woman’s 
arm and laid it on the arrow. 

This roused her completely. Loosing 
her own grasp upon the shaft, she cried, 
with sudden realization of the people 
pressing about her: 

“T could not draw it. That causes 
death, they say. Wait! she may still be 
alive. She may have a word to speak.” 

She was bending to listen. It was 
hardly a favorable moment for further 
questioning, but the Curator in_ his 
anxiety could not refrain from saying: 

“Who is she? What is her name and 
what is yours ?” 

“Her name?’ repeated the woman, 
rising to face him again. “How should 
I know? I was passing through this gal- 
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At the top they all turned, as by common consent, toward the left-hand gallery, where a tableau greeted them which few of 
Sense, if not feeling, was benumbed in them all, as in another moment it was benumbed in the breasts of these 
victim,—a young and pretty girl lying face upward on the tessellated floor with an arrow in her breast and 

kneeling over her—a remarkable woman, no longer young, but of a presence to hold the attention, 

made no movement to withdraw it, and her eyes, fixed upon space, showed depths of horror 
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new arrivals. Tragedy was there in its most terrible, its most pathetic, aspect. The pathos was given by the 
death stamped unmistakably on every feature,— the terror by the look and attitude of the woman they saw 
even if the circumstances had been of a far less tragic nature. Her hand wes on the arrow but she ha 
hardly to be explained even by the suddenness and startling character of this untoward fatality. 
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lery and had just stopped to take a look 
into the court when this young girl 
bounded by me from behind and flinging 
up her arms, fell with a deep sigh to the 
floor. I saw an arrow in her breast, 
and—” 

Emotion choked her, and when some 
one asked if the girl was a stranger to 
her, she simply bowed her head; then, 
letting her gaze pass from face to face 
till it had completed the circle of those 
about her, she said in her former me- 
chanical way: 

“My name is Ermentrude Taylor. I 
came to look at the bronzes. I should 
like to go now.” 


UT the crowd which had formed 
about her was too compact to allow 
her to pass. Besides, the director, Mr. 
Roberts, had something to say first. 
Working his way forward, he waited till 
he had attracted her attention and then 
remarked in his most considerate man- 
ner: 

“You will pardon these importunities, 
Mrs. Taylor. [I am a director of this 
museum, and if Mr. Jewett will excuse 
me,”’—here he bowed to the Curator,— 
“T should like to inquire from what di- 
rection the arrow came which ended this 
young girl’s life?” 

For a moment she stood aghast, fixing 
him. with her eye as though to ask 
whither this inquiry tended. Then with 
an air of intention which was not with- 
out some strange element of fear, she 
allowed her glance to travel across the 
court till it rested upon the row of con- 
nected arches facing them from the op- 
posite gallery. 

“Ah,” said he, putting her look into 
words, ‘‘you think the arrow came from 
the other side of the building. Did you 
see anyone over there,—in the gallery, 
I mean,—at or before the instant of this 
young girl’s fall ?” 

She shook her head. 

“Did any of you?” he urged, with his 
eyes on the crowd. “Some one must have 
been looking that way.” 

But no answer came, and the silence 
was fast becoming oppressive when these 
words, whispered by one woman to an- 
other, roused them anew and sent every 
glance again to the walls—even hers for 


whose benefit this remark had possibly 
been made: 

“But there are no arrows over there. 
All the arrows are here.” 

She was right. They were here. 
quiver after quiver of them; nor were 
they all beyond reach. As the woman 
thus significantly assailed noted this and 
saw with what suspicion others noted it 
also, a decided change took place in her 
aspect. 

“T should like to sit down,” she mur 
mured. Possibly she was afraid she 
might fall. 

As some one brought a chair, she 
spoke, but very tremulously, to the di 
rector: 

“Are there no arrows in the rooms 
over there?” 

“T am quite sure not.” 

“And no bows?” 

“None.” 

“If—if anyone had been seen in the 
gallery—” 

“No one was.” 

“You are sure of that?” 

“You heard the question asked. It 
brought no answer.” 

“But—but these galleries are visible 
from below. Some one may have been 
looking up from the court and—” 

“If there was amy such person in the 
building, he would have been here by 
this time. People don’t hold back such 
information.” 

“Then—then—” she stammered, her 
eyes taking on a hunted look, “you con- 
clude—these people conclude what?” 

“Madam,”—the word came coldly, 
stinging her into drawing herself to her 
full height,—“‘it is not for me to con- 
clude in a case like this. That is the 
business of the police.” 

At this word, with its suggestion of 
crime, her air of conscious power van- 
ished in sudden collapse. Possibly she 
had seen the significant gesture with 
which the Curator pointed out a quiver 
from which one of the arrows was miss 
ing. That this was so, was shown by her 
next question : 

“But where is the bow? Took about 
on the floor. You will find none. How 
can an arrow be shot without a bow ?” 

“Tt cannot be,” came from some one 
at her back. “But it can be driven home 
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like a dagger if the hand wielding it is 
sufficiently powerful.” 

A cry left her lips; she seemed to 
listen as for some echo; then in a wild 
abandonment which ignored person and 
place she flung herself again at the dead 
girl’s side, and before the astonished 
people surrounding her could intervene, 
she had caught up the body in her arms, 
and bending over it, whispered word 
after word into the poor child’s closed 
ear. 


CHAPTER II 


IVE minutes later the Curator was at 
the ’phone calling up Police Head- 
quarters. 

A death had occurred at the museum. 
Would they send over a capable detect- 
ive? 

“What kind of death?” was the harsh 
reply. “We don’t send detectives in 
cases of heart-failure or simple accident. 
Is it an accident?” 

“No—no—hardly. It looks more like 
an insane woman’s attack upon a harm- 
less stranger. It’s the strangest sort of 
an affair, and we feel very helpless. No 
common officer will do. We have one of 
that kind in the building. What we want 
is a man of brains: he will need them.” 

A muffled sound at the other end— 
then a different voice asking some half- 
dozen comprehensive questions—which, 
having been answered to the best of the 
Curator’s ability, were followed by the 
welcome assurance that a man on whose 
experience he could rely would be at the 
museum doors within five minutes. 

With an air of relief Mr. Jewett 
stepped again into the court, and re- 
pelling with hasty gestures the im- 
portunities of the small group of men 
and women who had lacked the courage 
to follow the more adventurous ones up- 
stairs, crossed to where the door-man 
stood on guard over the main entrance. 

“Locked ?” he asked. 

“Yes sir. Such were the orders. 
Didn’t you give them ?” 

“No, but I should have, had I known. 
No one’s to go out, and no one’s to come 
in but the detective whom I am expect- 
ing any moment.” 

They had not long to wait. Before 
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their suspense had reached fever-point, 
a tap was heard on the great door. It 
was opened, and a young man stepped 
in. 

“Coast clear?’ he sang out with a 
humorous twist of his jaw as he noted 
the Curator’s evident chagrin at his 
meager and unsatisfactory appearance. 
“Oh, I’m not your man,” he added as his 
eye ran over the whole place with a look 
which seemed to take in every detail in 
an instant. “Mr. Gryce is in the auto- 
mobile. Wait till I help him up.” 

He was gone before the Curator could 
utter a word, only to reappear in a few 
minutes with a man in his wake whom 
the former at first blush thought to be as 
much past the age where experience 
makes for efficiency as the other seemed 
to be short of it. 

But this impression, if impression it 
was, was of short duration. No sooner 
had this physically weak but wise - old 
man entered upon the scene than his 
mental power became evident to every 
person there. Timorous hearts regained 
their composure, and the Curator—who 
in his ten years of service had never felt 
the burden of his position so acutely as 
in the last ten minutes—showed his re- 
lief by a volubility quite unnatural to 
him under ordinary conditions. As he 
conducted the detectives across the court, 
he talked not of the victim, as would be 
naturally expected, but of the woman 
who had been found leaning over her 
with her hand on the arrow. 

“We think her some escaped lunatic,” 
he remarked. “Only a demented woman 
would act as she does. First she denied 
all knowledge of the girl. Then when 
she was made to see that the arrow stick- 
ing in the girl’s breast had been taken 
from a quiver hanging within arm’s 
reach on the wall and used as lances 
are used, she fell a-moaning and cry- 
ing, and began to whisper in the poor 
child’s senseless ear.” 

“A common woman? One of a low- 
down type?” 

‘Not at all. A lady, and an impressive 
one, at that. You seldom see her equal. 
That’s what has upset us so. The crime 
and the criminal do not seem to fit.” 

The detective blinked. Then suddenly 
he seemed to grow an inch taller. 
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She is not alone. A 
young lady detained with the rest of the 
people here is keeping her company, to 
say nothing of an officer we have put on 
guard.” 

“And the victim ?” 

“Lies where she fell, in Section II 
on the upper floor. There was no call to 
move her. She was dead when we came 
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upon the scene. She does 

not look to be more than 

sixteen years old.” 

“Let’s go up. But wait— 
can we see that section from 
here 2” 





HEY were standing at the 

foot of the great staircase 
connecting the two floors. Above 
them, stretching away on either side, 
ran the two famous, highly ornamented 
galleries, with their row of long, low 





~ arches indicating the five compart- 


ments into which they were sever- 
ally divided. Pointing to the 
second one on the southern side, 

the Curator replied: 
“That’s it—the one where 
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away from the crowd. hanging high 


on the rear wall. We shall have 
to shift those to some other place just as 
soon as we can recover from this horror. 
I don’t want the finest spot in the whole 
museum made a Mecca for the morbid 
and the curious.” 
The remark fell upon unheeding ears. 
Detective Gryce was looking, not in the 
direction named, but directly opposite. 
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“T see,” he quietly observed, “that 
there is a clear view across. Was there 
no one in the right-hand gallery to see 
what went on in the left?” 

“Not that I have heard of. It’s the 
dullest hour of the day, and not only this 
gallery but many of the rooms were en- 
tirely empty.” 

“T see. And now, what of the persons 
who were here? How many of them 
have you let go?” 

“Not one; the doors have been opened 
twice only—once to admit the officer you 
will find on guard, and the other to let 
in yourself.” 

“Good! And how many have you 
here, all told?” 

“T have not had time to count them, 
but I should say less than thirty. This 
includes myself, as well as two attend- 
ants.” 

With a thoughtful air Mr. Gryce 
turned in the direction of the few per- 
sons he could see huddled together 
around one of the central statues. 

“Where are the others?” he asked. 

“Upstairs—in and about the place 
where the poor child lies.” 

“They must be got out of there. 
Sweetwater !” 

The young man who had entered with 
him was at his side in an instant. 

“Clear the galleries. Then take down 
the name and address of every person 
in the building.” 

“Yes sir.” 

Before the last word had left his lips, 
the busy fellow was halfway up the 
marble stairs. “Lightning,” some of his 
pals called him, perhaps because he was 
as noiseless as he was quick. Meanwhile 
the senior detective had drawn the 
Curator to one side. 

“We'll take a look at these people as 
they come down. I have been said to be 
able to spot a witness with my eyes shut. 
Let’s see what I can do with my eyes 
open.” ey 

“Young and old, rich and _ poor,” 
murmured the Curator as some dozen 
persons appeared at the top of the stair- 
case. 

“Yes,” sighed the detective, noting 
each one carefully as he or she filed 
down, “we sha’n’t make much out of this 
experiment. Not one of them avoids 
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our looks. Emotion enough, but not of 
the right sort. Well, we’ll leave them to 
Sweetwater. Our business is above.” 

The Curator offered his arm. The old 
man made a move to take it—then drew 
himself up with an air of quiet con- 
fidence. 

“Many thanks,” said he, “but I can go 
alone. Rheumatism is my trouble, but 
these mild days loosen its grip upon my 
poor old muscles.” He did not say that 
the prospect of an interesting inquiry 
had much the same effect, but the 
Curator suspected it, though he said 
nothing. Somehow, he was feeling just 
a little bit spry himself. 

Steeled as such experienced officers 
necessarily are to death in all its phases, 
it was with no common emotion that the 
aged detective entered the presence of 
the dead girl and took his first look at 
this latest victim of mental or moral 
aberration. So young! so innocent! so 
fair! A schoolgirl, or little more, of a 
class certainly above the average, 
whether judged from the contour of her 
features or the niceties of her dress. 
With no evidences of great wealth about 
her, there was yet something in the cut 
of her garments and the careful atten- 
tion to each detail which bespoke not 
only natural but cultivated taste. On her 
breast just above the spot where the 
cruel dart had entered, a fresh and 
blooming nosegay still exhaled its per- 
fume—a tragic detail accentuating the 
pathos of a death so sudden that the joy 
with which she had pinned on this 
simple adornment seemed to linger about 
her yet. 

The detective, with no words for this 
touching spectacle, stretched out his 
hand and with a reverent and fatherly 
touch pressed down the lids over the 
unseeing eyes. This officé’done to the 
innocent dead, he asked if anything had 
been found to establish the young girl's 
identity. 

“Surely,” he observed, 


‘she was not 


without a purse or handbag. All young 
ladies carry them.” 

For answer the officer on guard 
thrust his hand into one of his capacious 
pockets, and drawing out a neat little 
bag of knitted beads, passed it over to 
the detective with the laconic remark : 
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“Nothing doing.” 

And so it proved. It held only a 
pocket handkerchief — embroidered but 
without a monogram—and a memo- 
randum-book without an entry. 

“A blind alley, if ever there was one,” 
muttered Mr. Gryce; and ordering the 
policeman to replace the bag as nearly as 
possible on the spot from which it had 
been taken, he proceeded with the 
Curator to Room B. 


REPARED to encounter a woman of 

disordered mind, the appearance pre- 
sented by Mrs. Taylor at his entrance 
greatly astonished Mr. Gryce. There 
was a calmness in her attitude which one 
would scarcelv expect to see in a woman 
whom mania had just driven to crime. 
Surely lunacy does not show such self- 
restraint; nor does lunacy awaken any 
such feelings of awe as followed a pro- 
longed scrutiny of her set but determined 
features. Only grief of the most intense 
and sacred character could account for 
just such an aspect, and as the man to 
whom the tragedies of life were of daily 
occurrence took in this mystery with all 
its incongruities, he realized, not with- 
out a sense of professional pleasure, no 
doubt, that he had before him an affair 
calling for the old-time judgment which, 
for forty or more years, had made his 
record famous in the police annals of the 
metropolis. 

She was seated with no one near her 
but a young lady whose restless attitude 
was in striking contrast to her own. Mr. 
Roberts stood in one of the windows, and 
not far from him a man in the museum 
uniform. 

At the authoritative advance of the old 
detective, the woman, whose eye he had 
caught, attempted to struggle to her feet, 
but desisted after a moment of hope- 
less effort, and sank back in her chair. 
There was no pretense in this. Though 
gifted with a strong frame, emotion had 
so weakened her that she was simply un- 
able to stand. Quite convinced of this, 
and affected in spite of himself by her 
look of lofty patience, Mr. Gryce 
prefaced his questions with an apology 
—quite an unusual proceeding for him. 

Whether or no she heard it, he could 
not tell; but she was quite ready to 
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answer when he asked her name and 
then her place of residence—saying in 
response to the latter query: 

“T live at the Calderon, a family hotel 
in Sixty-seventh Street. My name”’— 
here she paused for a second to moisten 
her lips—‘‘is Taylor—Ermentrude Tay- 
lor. Nothing else,” she speedily 
added in a tone which drew every eye 
her way. Then more evenly: “You will 
find the name on the hotel’s books.” 

“Wife or widow ?” 

“Widow.” 

What a voice! how it reached every 
heart, waking strange sympathies there! 
As the word fell, not a person in the 
room but stirred uneasily. Even she her- 
self started at its sound; and moved, 
perhaps, by the depth of silence which 
followed, she added in suppressed tones: 

“A widow within the hour. That’s 
why you see me still in colors, but 
crushed as you behold—killed! killed!” 


HAT settled it. There was no mis 

taking her condition after an expres- 
sion of this kind. ‘The Curator and Mr 
Gryce exchanged glances, and Mr. 
Roberts, stepping from his corner, be- 
trayed the effect which her words had 
produced on him, by whispering in the 
detective’s ear: 

“What you need is an alienist.” 

Had she heard? It would 
from the quick way she roused and ex- 
claimed with indignant emphasis: 

“You do not understand me! I see that 
I must drink my bitter cup to the dregs. 
This is what I mean: My husband was 
living this morning—living up to the 
hour when the clock in this building 
struck twelve. I knew it from the joyous 
hopes with which my breast was filled. 
But with the stroke of noon the blow 


seem so 


fell. I was bending above the poor child 
who had fallen so suddenly at my feet, 
when the vision came, and I saw him 


gazing at me from a distance so remote 
—across a desert so immeasurable—that 
nothing but death could create such a re- 
moval or make of him the ghastly silhou- 
ette I saw. He isdead. At that moment 
I felt his soul pass; and so I say that I 
am a widow.” 

Ravings? No, the calm certainty of 
her tone, the grief, touching depths so 
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profound it had no need of words. 
showed the confidence she felt in the 
warning she believed herself to have re- 
ceived. Though probably not a single 
person present put any faith in occultism 
in any of its forms, there was a general 
movement of sympathy which led Mr. 
Gryce to pass the matter by without any 
attempt at controversy, and return to 
the question in hand. With a decided 
modification of manner, he therefore 
asked her to relate how she came to be 
kneeling over the injured girl with her 
hand upon the arrow. 

“Let me have a moment in which to 
recover myself,” she prayed, covering her 
eyes with her hand. Then, while all 
waited, she gave a low cry, “I suffer; I 
suffer!” and leaped to her feet, only to 
sink back again inert and powerless. But 
only for an instant: with that one burst 
of extreme feelimg she recovered her 
self-control, answering with apparent 
calmness the detective’s question: 

“T was passing through the gallery as 
any other visitor might, when a young 
lady rushed by me—stopped short— 
threw up her arms and fell backward to 
the floor, pierced to the heart by an ar- 
row. In a moment I was on my knees 
at her side with hand outstretched to 
draw out this dreadful arrow. But I 
was afraid—I had heard that this some- 
times causes death, and while I was 
hesitating, that vision came, engulfing 
everything. I could think of nothing 
else.” 

She was near collapsing again; but 
being a woman of great nerve, she 
fought her weakness and waited pa- 
tiently for the next question. It was dif- 
ferent, without doubt. from any she had 
expected. 

“Then you deny,” said Mr. Gryce, 
“any active connection with the strange 
death of this young girl?” 

A pause, as if to take im what he 
meant. Then slowly, impressively, came 
the answer: 

“T do.” 

“Did you see the person who shot the 
arrow ?”’ . 

“No” 

“From what direction would it have 
had to come to strike her as it did” 
“From the opposite balcony.” 
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“Did you see anyone there?” 

“No.” 

“But you heard the arrow ?” 

“Heard ?” 

“An arrow shot from a bow makes 
a whizzing sound as it flies. Didn't you 
hear that ?” 

“T don’t know.” She looked troubled 
and uncertain. “I don’t remember. | 
was expecting no such thing—lI was not 
prepared. The sight of an arrow—a kill 
ing arrow—in that innocent breast over 
came me with inexpressible grief and 
horror. If the vision of my husband 
had not followed, I might remember 
more. As it is, I have teld all I can 
Wont you excuse me? I should like to 
go. I am not fit to remain. I want to 
return home—to hear from my husband 
—to learn by letter or telegram whether 
he is indeed dead.” 

Mr. Gfyce had let her finish. An in 
quiry so unofficial might easily await the 
moods of such a witness. Not till the 
last word had been followed by what 
some there afterward called a hungry 
silence, did he make use of his preroga 
tive to say: 

“T shall be pleased to release you and 
will de so just as soon as I can. But | 
must put one or two more questions. 
Were you interested in the Indian relics 
you had come among? Did you handle 
any of them in passing ?” 

“No. I had no interest. 1 like glass. 
bronzes, china—I hate weapons. I shall 
hate them eternally after this.” And she 
began to shudder. 

The detective, with a quick bend of 
his head, approached her ear with the 
whispered remark: 

“T am told that when your attention 
was drawn to these weapons, you fell 
on your knees and murmured something 
into the dead girl’s ears. How do you 
explain that ?” 

“T was giving her messages to my hus- 
band. I felt—strange as it may seem 
to you—that they had fled the earth to- 
gether—and I wanted him to know that 
I would be constant, and other foolish 
things you will not wish me to repeat 
here. Is that all you wish to know?” 

Mr. Gryce bowed, and cast a quizzical 
glance in the direction of the Curator. 
Certainly for oddity this case tran- 
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Raising his hand, he called attention to himself; then, when he was quite sure of being heard by them all, he addressed 
Police Headquarters to look into this very serious matter. Till the Coroner arrives, | am in authority here, 
investigation. A young girl, full of life an hour ago, lies dead in the gallery above. We do 
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them with a quiet emphasis which could not fail to gain and hold their attention: “I am Detective Gryce, sent here from 
and being so, will have to ask your indulgence for any discomfort you may experience in helping me with my 
not know her name; we do not know who killed her. But there is some one here who does.” 
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scended any he had had in years. With 
this woman eliminated from the situa- 


tion, what explanation was there of the 
curious death he was there to investi- 
gate? As he was meditating how he 
could best convey to her the necessity of 
detaining her further, he heard a mut- 
tered exclamation from the young 
woman standing near her, and following 
the direction of her pointing finger. saw 
that the strange silence which had fallen 
upon the room had a cause. Mrs. Taylor 
had fainted away in her chair. 


CHAPTER III 


M*® GRYCE took advantage of the 
*"* my. mentary disturbance to slip from 
the room. He was followed by the Cura- 
tor, who seemed more than ever anxious 
to talk. 

“You see! Mad as a March hare!” 
was his hurried exclamation as the door 
closed behind them. “I declare I do not 
know which I pity more, her victim or 
herself. The one is freed from all her 
troubles; the other— Do you think we 
ought to have a doctor to look after her? 
Shall I telephone ?” 

“Not yet. We have much to learn 
before taking any decided steps.” ‘Then 
as he caught the look of amazement with 
which this unexpected suggestion of dif- 
ficulties was met, he paused on his way 
to the stair-head to ask in a tentative 
way peculiarly his own: “Then you still 
think the girl died from a thrust given 
by this woman?” 

“Of coursc. What else is there to 
think? You saw where the arrow came 
from. You saw that the only bow the 
place contained was hanging high and 
unstrung upon the wall, and you are 
witness to this woman’s irresponsible 
condition of mind. The sight of those 
arrows well within her reach evidently 
aroused the homicidal mania often latent 
in one of her highly emotional nature ; 
and when this fresh young girl came 
by, the natural result followed. I only 
hope I shall not be called upon to face 
the poor child’s parents. What can I 
say to them? What can anybody say? 
Yet I do not see how we can be held 
responsible for so unprecedented an at- 
tack as this, do you?” 
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It was 
out—to 


Mr. Gryce made no answer. 
his present business to find 
search and probe among the dozen or 
two people he saw collected below, for 
the witness who had seen or had heard 
some slight things as yet unrevealed 
which would throw a different light upon 
this matter. For his mind—or shall we 
say the almost unerring instinct of this 
ancient delver into human hearts ?— 
would not accept without question this 
theory of sudden madness in one of Mrs. 
Taylor’s appearance, strange and inex- 
plicable as her conduct seemed. 

Mr. Gryce was on the point of de- 
scending, when he found his attention 
arrested, and that of the Curator’s as 
well, by the sight of a young man has- 
tening toward them through the north- 
ern gallery. (The tragedy, as you will 
remember, had occurred in the southern 
one.) He was dressed in the uniform 
of the museum and moved so quickly and 
in such an evident flurry of spirits that 
the detective instinctively asked : 

“Who’s that? One of your own men?” 

“Yes, that’s Correy, our best-informed 
and most-trusted attendant. Looks as if 
he had something to tell us. Well, Cor- 
rey, what is it?” he queried as the man 
emerged upon the landing where they 
stood. “Anything new? If there is, 
speak out plainly. Mr. Gryce is anxious 
for all the evidence he can get.” 

With an ingenuousness rather pleasing 
than otherwise to the man thus presented 
to his notice, the young fellow stopped 
short and subjected the famous detective 
to a keen and close scrutiny before ven- 
turing to give the required information. 

Was it because of the importance of 
what he had to communicate? It would 
seem so, from the suppressed excitement 
of his tone, as after his brief but exceed- 
ingly satisfactory survey, he jerked his 
finger over his shoulder in the direction 
from which he had come, with the short 
remark : 

“T have something to show you.” 

Something! Mr. Gryce had been ask- 
ing for this something only a moment 
before. We can imagine, then, the celer- 
ity with which he followed this new 
guide into the one spot of all others 
which possessed for him the greatest in- 
terest. For if by any chance the arrow 
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which had done such deadly work had much larger than the rest; otherwise 
been sped from a bow instead of having they do not differ. 

been used as a dart, then it was from It was in the midst of this larger sec- 
this gallery and from no other quarter tion that Correy now stood, awaiting 
of the building that it had been so_ their approach. Thére had been show- 
sped. Any proof of this could have but cases filled with rare exhibits in the two 


the one effect of exonerating they had passed, but in this one there 
from all blame the woman ‘o> was nothing but a_ gorgeous 
who had so impressed _«, - hanging, covering very nearly 
him. He had traversed Sk © the whole wall, flanked at 


the first section and 
had entered the second, 

when the Curator joined 
him. Together they 
passed into the third. 


he either end by a pedestal up- 


holding a vase of inestimable 
value and corresponding ugli- 
ness. A highly decorative ar- 
rangement, it is true, but in 
what lay its interest for the 
criminal investigator ? 
Correy was soon 
to show them. 
With a sig- 
nificant ges- 
ture toward 




























OR those who 
have not visited this 
museum, a more detailed 
description of these galleries may 
be welcome. <Act- 

ing as a means 
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of communica- _ ea the tap- 
tion between $ estry, he 
the row of front rooms * said: 

and those at the back, “You 


see that? 

I’ve run by 

it several times 
since the acci- 
dent sent me flying 
all over the build- 
ing at  everybody’s 


call. But only just 
now, when I had a mo- 
ment to myself, did I 
remember the door hid be- 
hind it. It’s a door we no 
longer use, and I’d no rea- 
son for thinking it had any- 
thing to do with the killing 
of the young lady in the 
opposite gallery. But I 
thought I’d give it a look. 
anyhow, and so I came 
running from the front, 
where I happened to be. 
and took a look behind 
the tapestry, like this.” 
Leaving them where 
they stood face to face 
than those Mr.Gryce approached With the great hanging, 
which open "4743 the iron balustrade he made a dive for the 


in a direct guarding the small stair- pedestal towering aloft 
i h Of h = case, and cautiously 1 : f 1 ~ i 1 1 
row upon the court. these seC- [L164 over. A man 4t the farther end, anc 


tions the middle one on either side is _ was there! edging himself in behind 


they also serve to ex- 
hibit certain 
choice ar- 
ticles 


which 

call for 
little space, 
and are of a 
nature more or 
less ornamental. 
For this purpose 
they are each 
divided into 
five sections 
connected by 
arches narrower 
but not less 
decorative 
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it, drew out the tapestry from the wall, 
calling on them as he did so to come and 
look behind it. The Curator did not 
hesitate. He was there almost as soon 
as the young man himself. 

But the detective was not so hasty. 
With a thousand things in mind, he 
stopped to peer along the gallery and 
down into the court before giving him- 
self away to any prying eye. Satisfied 
that he might make the desired move 
with impunity, Mr. Gryce was about to 
turn in the desired direction when, 
struck by a new fact, he again stopped 
short. 

He had noticed how the heavy tapes- 
try shivered under Correy’s clutch. Had 
this been observed by anyone besides 
himself? If anyone had been looking 
up from the court—but no, the few 
people gathered there stood too far for- 
ward to see what was going on in this 
part of the gallery; and relieved from 
all further anxiety on this score, he 
joined Correy at the pedestal and at a 
word from him succeeded in squeezing 
himself around it into the small space 
they had left for him between the 
pushed-out hanging and the wall. An 
exclamation from the Curator, who had 
only waited for his coming to take his 
first look, added zest to his own scrutiny. 
It would take something more than the 
sight of a well-known door to give it 
such a tone of astonished discovery. 
What? Even he, with the accumulated 
surprises of years to give wings to his 
imagination, did not succeed in guessing. 
But when his eyes, once accustomed to 
the semidarkness of the narrow space 
which Correy had thus opened out before 
him, saw not the door but what lay 
within its recess, he acknowledged to 
himself that he should have guessed— 
and that a dozen years before, he cer- 
tainly would have done so. 

It was a bow—not like the one hang- 
ing high in the Apache exhibit, but yet 
a bow strong of make and strung for 
use. 


ERE was a discovery as important 
as it was unexpected, eliminating 
Mrs. Taylor at once from the case and 
raising it into a mystery of the first order. 
By dint of long custom, Mr. Gryce suc- 








ceeded in hiding his extreme satisfac- 
tion, but not the perplexity into which 


he was thrown by this complete change 


of base. The Curator appeared to be im- 
pressed in much the same way, and shook 
his head in a doubtful fashion when 
Correy asked him if he recognized the 
bow as belonging to the museum. 

“It’s too dark in here for me to see 
it plainly,” he demurred, “but if I were 
compelled to speak offhand, I should 
say that I had never seen it before.” 

“IT am sure I never have,” muttered 
Correy. Then with a side glance at Mr. 
Gryce, he added: “Shall I slip in behind 
and get it?” 

The detective, thus appealed to, hesi- 
tated a moment; then with an irrele- 
vance perhaps natural to the occasion he 
inquired where this door so conveniently 
hidden from the general view led to. It 
was the Curator who answered. 

“To a twisting, breakneck staircase 
opening directly into my office. But it 
has not been used in years. See! Here 
is the key to it on my own ring. : There 
is no other. I lost the mate to it myself 
not long after my installation here.” 

The detective, working his way back 
around the pedestal, cast another glance 
up and down the gallery and over into 
the court. Still no spying eye, save that 
of the officer opposite. 

“We will leave that bow where it is 
for the present,” he decided, “a secret 
between us three.” And motioning for 
Correy to let the tapestry fall, he stood 
watching it settle into place, till it hung 
quite straight again, with its one edge 
close to the wall and the other sweep- 
ing the floor. Had its weight been great 
enough to push the bow back again into 
its former place close against the door? 
Yes. No eye, however trained, would, 
from any bulge in the heavy tapestry, 
detect its presence there. He could leave 
the spot without fear ; their secret would 
remain theirs until such time as they 
chose to disclose it. 

As the three walked back the way they 
had come, the Curator glanced earnestly 
at the detective, who seemed to have 
fallen into a kind of anxious dream, 
though he continued to advance with a 
mechanical step until he stood again at 
the top of the marble steps leading down 
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“I strolled to the door and so out in time to hear Madame’s orders to the chauffeur. The young lady was to be taken to 
a museum. To a museum, at this early hour! and alone! I distrust the French, and I feared a plot.” 
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(1) Ephraim Short. 
(2) Mrs. Lynch. 
(3) Director Roberts. 
(4) Door-man 

(5) Copyist. 

(6) Mrs. Alice Lee. 
(7 &8) Mr. and Mrs. Draper. 
(9) Mr. Coit. 

(10) Mr. Simpson. 

(11) Prof. Turnbull. (14) Attendant. 
(12) Second Door-man. (15) Miss Blake. 
(13) Miss Hunsicker (16) Officer. 


into the court. Here some of the uncer- 
tainty pervading his mind seemed to 
leave him, though he still looked very 
old and very troubled, or so the Curator 
thought, as pausing there, he allowed his 
glance to wander from the marble re- 
cesses below to the galleries on either 
side of him, and from them on to the 
seemingly empty spaces back of the high, 
carved railing guarding the great well. 
Would a younger man have served them 
better? It began to look so; then with- 
out warning and in a flash, as it were. 
the whole appearance of the octogena- 
rian detective changed, and turning with 
a smile to the two men so anxiously 
watching him, he exclaimed with an air 
of quiet triumph: 

“T have it. Follow and see how my 
plan works.” 

Amazed, for he looked and moved 
like another man,—a man in whom the 
almost extinguished spark of early gen- 
ius had suddenly flared again into full 
blaze,—they hastily joined him in an- 
ticipation of they knew not what. But 
their enthusiasm received a check when 
at the moment of descent Mr. Gryce 
again turned back with the remark: 

“T had forgotten. I have something 
to do first. If you will kindly see that 
the people down there are kept from 
growing too impatient, I will soon join 
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you with Mrs. Taylor, who must not be 
left on this floor after we have gone be- 
low.” 

And with no further explanation of 
his purpose, he turned and proceeded 
without delay to Room B. 


CHAPTER IV 


E found the unhappy woman quite 
recovered from her fainting spell, 
but still greatly depressed and not a 
little incoherent. He set himself to work 
to soothe her, for he had a request to 
make which called for an intelligent 
answer. Relieved from all suspicion of 
her having been an active agent in the 
deplorable deed he was here to investi- 
gate, he was lavish in his promises of 
speedy release, and seeing how much this 
steadied her, he turned to Mr. Roberts. 
who was still in the room, and then to 
the young lady who had been giving her 
a woman’s care, and signified that their 
attentions were no longer required and 
that he would be glad to have them join 
the people below. 

When the door had closed and Mr. 
Gryce found himself for the first time 
alone with Mrs. Taylor, he drew up a 
chair to her side and remarked in his 
old benevolent way: 

“T feel guilty of cruelty, madam, in 


Continued on page 188 of this issue. 
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By Ring W. Lardner 


Author of “The Letters of a Busher,” “Fred A. Gross,” etc. 


Allison, Ill. May 1. 
{/-$——| EAR BRO. CHAS: 
D Well Chas. I sup- 
| || pose you thought my sport- 
i———J ing days was all over so it 
will come like a supprise to you when 
I tell you what I have pulled off now. 
I have joined the Allison country club 
Charley and the first day I can get off 
I am going out and take a whirl at golf 
and if I cant make some of these high 
brows around here look like a sucker at 
that game I will kill myself or some- 
thing. Theys a lot of men here in the 
town that thinks there good golf players 
and to look at them you would know 
they could not play nothing unless it was 
chess or something so a man like I with 
powerful muscles and a strong physic 
should ought to have no trouble beating 
the whay out of them. You remember 
how I used to play shinny Chas. and golf 
is a hole lot like it. 

But it isent on acct. of playing golf 
that I have joined the club but mostly 
on acct. of the Mrs. because she is so 
crazy to bust in to society out here and 
it seems like all the high class people in 
town belongs to the club and if a man 
dont belong you dont get in on half 
whats going on. For instance they give 
dances and card partys out to the club 
all the time and if you aint a member 
you dont get ast, but if your a member 
they got to ask you to there partys 
because you payed your money just the 
same as the rest of them and got equal 
rights. 
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It seems like there trying to 
build a new club house so they 
been makeing a play for new 
members to get there money and thats 
how I come to join because I wouldent 
of never thought of it only for them 
comeing around to the house and solicit- 
ing me. It was Mr. Carlton the presi- 
dent of the village and Mr. Ewing thats 
in the coal business down town that 
ast me to join. They come to the house 
night before last and the Mrs. had went 
to bed all ready. 

Mr. Ewing ast me did I play golf. I 
told him no, but I never seen the game 
yet I couldent pick up in a short time 
and master it. So then they ast me dident 
I want to join the golf club and it would 
ent only cost me $150.00 to go in and 
$50 dues per annum now but later on the 
price would probly be doubled. So at 
Ist. I says I did not think I had time 
to spare for it and besides golf was a 
game for people that was weak physicly 
and could not play nothing hard to play 
but played golf for a little exercise. So 
Mr. Carlton says he thought I would 
find the game a hole lot harder to play 
than I thought and I let him rave on and 
finally they left and I says I would think 
it over. 

So they left and I went upstairs and 
told the wife about it and told her I 
dident have no intentions of joining and 
then she begun to argue with me as usual 
and I bet if I had of said I wanted to 
join she would of told me it was a sucker 
thing to do, But she says if I joined the 
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club it would be a grand thing for her 
because all the best women folks in the 
town had partys and etc. out there and 
she wouldent have no trouble meeting 
them and makeing friends and she was 
sick and tired of the people she had met 
because they wasent high class like the 
ones that belongs to the club. So she 
argued me in to it and the next A. M. I 
called up Mr. Carlton and told him to 
put me down for a member and he says 
all right I was elected all ready and 
could pay my fees when ever I felt like 
it. So Iam a full fleged member Chas. 
and will pay up the $150.00 as soon is 
I get a hold of it and the dues is pay- 
able every 3 months at $12.50 a clip 
so a man wont hardly notice that part 
of it. 

So it looks like we was going to get in 
with the right people at last and if it 
makes the Mrs. feel good I wont have 
no kick comeing because after all Charley 
a mans Ist. duty is tords your wife. I 
dont expect to get no excitement out of 
a baby game like golf but I dont half to 
play much and the main thing is being 
a member of the club. But I want to 
play a couple times to get the hang of 
it so as I can talk with the other fellows 
going in on the train because that seems 
to be about all they talk about that and 
the stock market. 

I will let you know what kind of a 
player I am, but I guess you wont have 
no reason to feel ashamed of me. You 
never seen me fall down in any game 
yet, eh Charley. 

Kindest to Mary and next time she 
comes to see us we will have some place 
to entertain her besides the house and 
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will also be in position to introduce ber 
to the high monky monks. 
Your Bro. F. A. Gross. 


Allison, Il]. May 7. 

ROTHER CHAS: 

Well Chas. I have broke in to the 
golf game and its a hole lot different 
game than I expected and nothing at 
all like shinny but as soon is I get the 
hang of it I will get along O. K. 

I layed off yesterday P. M. and came 
out home and hired a rig to take me out 
to the country club. I wish now I had 
of kept a hold of my automobile as it 
would come in handy driveing back and 
4th between the golf club and back. I 
got out there about half past 1 and the 
stewart ast me was I member and I told 
him yes and he ast me did I want to play 
and did I have any clubs and etc. So 
finally he took me out in the shed where 
the teacher stays and the teacher ast me 
had I ever played before and I says no 
and then he ast me did I want a lesson. 
No, I says, and I never seen the game 
yet where I had to get any body to learn 
me how to play it. So he says all right 
he would fit me out with some clubs and 
he give me 5 to start with and the 5 
are all different and got different names. 
The Ist. 1 is what they call a driver that 
you use to hit the ball the Ist. time and 
try and drive it as far is you can and 
its a long club with a wood handle and 
a, wood nob at the end of it. And the 
next 1 is a brassy thats just like the 
driver only theys a peace of brass nailed 
on the bottom of it. And the next 1 isa 
click thats got a wood handle but in place 
of a wood nob theys a lead blade on the 
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The 1st. thing you do you take a little chunk of mud out of a box and make a little mound with it and then 
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bottom of it thats turned up a little so 
as a man can raise a ball off of the 
ground. And the next 1 is a masher that 
you use when the balls in the grass or the 
sand and it raises a ball up more than the 
click. And the last 1 is a putter that the 
blade on it is like the masher and click 
only it dont turn up and you use it to 
knock the ball in to the hole when you 
are right close up. 

Well they give me a bag to carry the 
clubs in and ast me how many balls did 
I want and I says I thought 1 would be 
plenty, but the teacher says I better take 
2 or 3 because I was so strong in the 
shoulders and arms that I might drive 
the ball off of the coarse and loose it. So 
they give me 3 balls and a boy to carry 
my bag and chase up the balls I knocked 
and then they showed me where to start 
at. They was a man I know just going 
to start too and he ast me would I play 
with him so I says yes. His name is 
Fredericks and he owns the garage. 

The Ist. thing you do Chas. you take 
a little chunk of mud out of a box and 
make a little mound with it and then 
you stick your ball on top of it and hit 
it as far is you can tords the Ist. hole 
thats about 500 yds. away. Fredericks 
shot Ist. and his ball went about 150 yds. 
and then it was my turn and I missed 
the ball the Ist. time and Fredericks says 
I tried to hit it too hard. Just go easy 
at Ist. he says. So I hit at it easy and 
missed it again on acct. of hitting the 
ground behind it and then I swang easy 
again and hit it this time but it only went 
5 or 6 ft. on acct. of me not trying to 
hit it hard. Then Fredericks told me 
to use the brass club on the next shot 
and I hit it the Ist. time but it only went 
20 ft. so I says I bet the next time I 
wouldent swing so easy because of coarse 
a man couldent get no where just baby- 
ing the ball along so the next time | 
swang with all my strength and I would 
of drove that ball a mile past his if I 
had of hit it, but I hit the ground behind 
it again and didn’t move the ball. So 
then he says I was swinging too hard 
again so I swang easy again and hit the 
ball and it went pretty good this time 
about 50 yds. but off to 1 side. 

Well I kept getting on to the hang of 
the game and finally our balls was both 
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up about a ft. off of the short grass where 
he had had 3 shots and ast me how many 
did I have and I counted up from 
memory and says I had had & Yes he 
says, but that isent counting the times 
you did not hit the ball at all. Then he 
told me you had to count them too. How 
is that Chas. for a game where you count 
a strike every time you hit at the ball if 
you hit it or dont hit it. You see the idea 
of the game is to knock the ball in to all 
9 of the holes without takeing no more 
strikes than necessary and the man that 
takes the least strikes wins the game. 

Well we finally got our balls in to the 
Ist. hole and Fredericks done it in 6 
strikes and I done it in 12 not counting 
the times I missed the ball. So then we 
went over and played the next hole and 
so on till we come to the 7th. hole and 
I had to quit then because I had lost the 
3 balls the teacher left me take and 1 of 
Frederick’s besides and he did not have 
no more to lone me so I quit. They dont 
keep the coarse in very good shape or I 
would not of lost the balls because it 
was in the long grass and weeds where I 
lost them and if they kept the grass and 
weeds cut I could of found them easy 
enough. 

I walked along with Fredericks while 
he played the last 3 holes and he told 
me to watch how he shot and maybe I 
would pick up some pointers. He says 
the main thing was to keep your head 
still and keep your eyes on the ball and 
not try and hit the ball too hard. He 
says if he was me he would hire the 
teacher to give me a couple lessons and 
learn me how to swing.so maybe | will 
do that Chas. as it is only $1.00 per hr. 
and for $2.00 I could learn all they is 
to know about how to swing and thats 
all they is to the game. I would like to 
play on a smooth coarse some time and I 
bet I would make them sit up and take 
notice, but they dont take no care of the 
ground here and its got a lot of long 
grass and trees that should ought to be 
cut down and a lot of mounds that 
should ought to be leveled off and the 
7th. and 8th. holes is built right along 
side of the river so a mans mind is on 
keeping the ball from going in the water 
and you cant do yourself justice. 

Fredericks had his automobile along 
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and ast me to ride home with him. 
Before we left the teacher ast me if I 
wanted to buy some clubs off of him and 
I says yes and he says I could keep the 
clubs he had give me to use. So I got 
my own clubs now and dont half to pay 
for them till the Ist. of the month. I 
suppose there about % a buck a throw 
and the 5 of them will come to $2.50. 

I ast the teacher could he give me a 
lesson next Sunday P. M. but he says he 
was too busy Sundays but could give me 
1 any day in the wk. so I am going to lay 
off some P. M. again next wk. and learn 
the right way to swing and after that 
they wont be nothing to it. 

Your Bro. Frep A. Gross. 





Allison, Ill. May 18. 
EAR BROTHER CHARLEY: 
Well Charley since the last time I 
wrote you a’ letter I have took 2 lessons 
from the golf teacher out to the club 
and now I guess I am about ready to give 
them all an argument that is when I have 
had a little more practice. It is a mistake 
for a beginner to not take no lessons 
because theys a few little things about 
the game that a teacher can learn you 
in all most no time and a man might play 
a yr. before he got on to them by your- 
self. 

The Ist. lesson I took was a week ago 
Monday and the Ist. thing the teacher 
told me to do was to stand up and hit 
the ball off of what they call the tea so 
as he could see what was the matter with 
me. So I hit the ball but I dident hit it 
square and it went off to 1 side. So I 
says Well whats the matter with me. So 
he says Nothing only you went back too 
fast and you took your left ft. off of the 
ground, and you took your eyes off of the 
ball and you moved your head and you 
stood too far away from the ball and you 
dident take no aim at where you was 
shooting at and you tried to kill it and 
you pulled away from it like it was a 
snake or something. So he worked with 
me a hole hr. just trying to drive the ball 
off of the tea and when we was through 
he says I was doing a hole lot better than 
when I started. 

So I took another lesson 4 days after 
the Ist. 1 and he showed me how to hit 
them with my brassy and click and 
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masher and then he says I had better take 
a few more lessons, but I seen they 
was no use in that as I knowed the prin 
cipals and all as I would half to do is 
practice them. up. So I been practiceing 
every time I got a chance and now I got 
so as I dont never miss the ball no more 
and I made the 7th. hole the other day in 
5 strikes and thats only 2 more strikes 
than the best of them takes to it. 

I am going to get a wk. off next month 
and I dont know yet where I will spend 
it. The Mrs. wants that I should take 
the kids and she over to St. Joe or some 
wheres but that costs money and I says 
to her that we could have just as good 
a time at home and a better rest for me. 
But of corse I will do like she says be 
cause I believe a mans Ist duty is tords 
your wife. : 

Your Brother. F. A. Gross. 


Allison, Ill. June 14. 
BROTH ER CHAS: 

Well Chas. I am takeing a wks. 
lay off and where do you think I am 
spending it Charley. Right in Allison or 
rather right out to the golf club because 
I have been there just about all the time 
since a wk. ago tomorrow. And maybe 
I cant play that old game of golf now 
Chas. Yesterday I went around the 9 
holes in 63 strikes and I havent only lost 
3 balls the last 2 times I played and 2 
of them went in the river where any 
bodys libel to shoot no matter how good 
you are. But the balls and the bats too 
costs money Charley. I found that out 
when the bill come in from the club. 

The balls come to 65 cents a peace 
and the clubs was $2.50 a peace and 
hows that for a skin game Charley. But 
they wasent no use kicking because they 
would tell you the prices was up on 
acct. of the war like every body tells 
you about every thing these days and | 
suppose theys a big demand for golf 
instruments now because the people over 
in europe uses the balls to throw at each 
other and the clubs is for canes for the 
soldiers that got there leg hurt. But you 
can bet I havent told the Mrs. about 
what its costing me because she is sore 
all ready on acct. of me spending my 
vacation here instead of takeing the 
family acrost the lake or somewheres. 
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I says, Look out, just as he was going to hit the ball, pertending like they wes a snake or something behind him. 


You care a lot about the kids and I, 
she says. We got to stay home and 
wonder what to do with ourself wile 
you spend all your time out to the golf 
links. 

So I says Whos vacation am I spend- 
ing yours or mine. All your life is just 
1 long vacation you and the kids both. 

Yes, she says, and I would like to see 
you take care of the house and the kids 
and cook 3 meals a day for 5 people 
and think you was haveing a vacation. 

So we had it back and 4th. but if we 
was on friendly turns all the wile the 
neighbors would get suspicious and think 
we wasent married or something. 

But if I have a little luck I will make 
her forget all about it in a little wile 
and here is how I am going to do it. 
There haveing some tournaments up to 
the club and I am going in to the 1 that 
starts next Saturday and see if I cant 
take some of the swell head out of some 


of these high monkey monks and of 
corse that wont get the Mrs. nothing 
but what I am going to play for is the 
presidents cup thats put up by Mr. 
Ewing the president of the club for the 
man that wins the tournament and it 
isent no common tea cup but it is a great 
big solid silver cup with 2 handles on 
it and so big that if you drunk it full of 
beer you would begin to sing tenor. And 
if I have a little luck and win this here 
cup I will make a present of it to the 
Mrs. and I guess that will be better than 
going acrost the lake especially if it was 
a rough day. 

Of corse I aint so good yet that they 
isent some of the young fellows in the 
club that could give me a trimming but 
they give a man a handicap in these 
here tournaments and believe me Charley 
I will win with the handicap they have 
gave me if I aint sick. I seen the list 
of handicaps hanging on the wall up 
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to the club yesterday and I overlooked 
all the names but mine was not there 
so I ast the stewart who made out the 
handicaps and he says the teacher done 
it so I went to the teacher to give me 
mine and he says he had not done it 
before because most generally a man 
dont go in to the tournaments the Ist. 
yr. you play. But I says I was going 
in to this 1 all right so then he ast 
me what I went around the links in and 
I told him I usully made it in about 
74 but once I made it in 63 and other 
times as high as 81. So he figured a wile 
and finely says he would give me a handi- 
cap of 48 and thats for 18 holes because 
they play 18 holes in the tournament 
instead of 9. Well Charley if I cant 
beat them birds with a 48 handicap 1 
will quit trying to play the game. 
Your Bro. | F. A. Gross. 


Allison, Ill. July 23. 
EAR BROTHER CHAS: 

Well Chas. what did I tell you 
about me winning that cup for the golf 
tournament and I havent win it yet but 
the finals comes off tomorrow A. M. 
and I am in on them. What do you 
know about that Chas. and who do you 
think Im going to play against. Mr. 
Thomas, Charley, the richest man in 
Allison and his wife is the high monkey 
monk in society here and Grace is 
tickeled to death because here is her 
chance to get acquainted with Mrs. 
Thomas and then she will be in right. 
Because of corse Mrs. Thomas will be 
out to watch her husband play the finals 
and I will take Grace along with me 
and wile they are watching us_ they 
can make friends between themselves 
and maybe fix up a party for the 
Thomases and we to celebrate who ever 
wins the cup. They will probly be 
a big crowd watching us besides the 2 
women and this will be the Ist. time 
I ever played in the front of a crowd 
but it wont make me nervous. 

The tournament started a wk. ago to- 
day and I played better than I ever 
did in my life and when I turned in my 
score I was way up in the list includeing 
my handicap. The next day we played 
some more and when we got through they 
was only 4 of us left and the 4 was 








I and Mr. ‘Vhomas and Mr. Carlton and 
Mr. Carpenter. So today I was to play 
Mr. Carpenter and he phoned out from 
Chi and says he couldent get there and 
would I wait and play tomorrow A. M. 
and I says No of corse I wouldent wait. 
So he says All right go ahead and claim 
your match by the fault and you will 
get a good beating in the finals but I 
just give him the laugh and told the 
teacher that Mr. Carpenter had gave up 
so the teacher wrote it on the board 
that I was going to be in the finals. 
Well Mr. Carltons a better player than 
Mr. Thomas but Mr. Thomas has got a 
handicap himself and he win his match 
and the teacher announced that I and 
Mr. Thomas would play it off tomorrow. 

Well Grace is all excited about me 
playing Mr. Thomas and she meeting 
Mrs. Thomas and the cup and every 
thing and cant hardly wait for tomorrow 
to come and niether can I Chas. because 
I am wild to go to it and no more 
nervous than as if I was pairing my 
finger nails. I will let you know how 
I come out. 

Your Bro.  Frep A. Gross. 


Allison, Ill. July 25. 

EAR CHARLEY: 

Well Charley what do you think 
I got here on the table where I am 
writeing this letter. A big silver cup 
Charley and I win it yesterday in the 
finals for the presidents cup out to the 
club. How is that for a man that dident 
never have a golf stick in his hands 
till this yr. eh Chas. 

And besides me winning the cup I 
found out something about the club that 
I dident know about and if I had of 
knew it in the Ist. place they wouldent 
never of had to coax me to get me in 
to there club. 

After the game we come back to the 
club house and I left the Mrs. setting 
out on the porch wile I went in and 
washed up. The stewart was standing 
there in the locker rm. and I made some 
remarks about wishing I had a drink. 
So he says what do you want and | 
says a high ball just jokeing. But sure 
enough in a few minutes he come in 
with a high ball and when I ast him how 
much was it and tried to pay him he 
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says No you just sign your name so 
as we can keep track of who got it. 
So then I ast him some more questions 
and it seems like he has got all kinds 
of drinks on hand and a man can get 
any thing he wants and dont even half 
to pay for it but all as you do is sign 
your name. Pretty soft eh Chas. and | 
guess I will get writers cramp before 
this here summer is over. 

I told you I was going to win the 
cup Charley and I kept my word, but 
it was some battle and I never seen a 
man as sore in my life as Mr. ‘Thomas 
when he seen I had him trimmed. 

We was to start the match at 10 
o’clock in the A. M. but when I and 
Grace ‘got out there Mr. Thomas hadent 
showed up yet and when he come his 
wife wasent along with him. So after 
I had introduced he and Grace I ast him 
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if his wife wasent comeing out and he 
says No she had some thing better to 
do. So we went out to the Ist. tea and 
they was a caddy a peace for us, but 
they wasent no body else going along 
to watch us only Grace and I guess Mr. 
Thomas dont like to play in front of a 
crowd and had ast his friends to stay 
away. 

Well, I says, I will drive off Ist. and 
give you a mark to shoot at, so I drove 
off good and the ball went 150 yds. and 
good and straight. Fine, says Grace. 
Then Mr. Thomas drove off and went 
over to the right. You sliced your ball. 
I says. You was standing too far away. 
So I thought I would be polite and | 
followed him over in the long grass and 
helped him look for his ball and we 
found it amongst the weeds and he be- 
gin looking in his bag for a club to shoot 

















I was way off of the green with 5 strikes so it looked like I was going to loose the hole sure, but what did I do 


but put the ball clear in to the hole from where I was and it must of been 50 


of seen Grace. She done all the dances she knowed and hollered like an Indian. 


I wish you could 
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with. You better take your masher, I 
says to him, and sure enough he took 
his masher and made a pretty good shot 
out on the fair ways and a little ahead 
of where my ball was at. But I took my 
wood and brass club and got a good 
shot and the ball went over the mound 
thats on the coarse and right tords the 
hole but maybe 200 yds. short. So then 
it was his shot again and he used a 
click but he dident get no power behind 
it and the ball went down in a kind 
of a ditch thats this side of the green. 
Thats where you should ought to of 
used your brass and wood club, I says. 

Well finally we was both on the green 
and I had had 4 strikes and he had 4 
strikes and my ball was farther from the 
hole than his ball so it was my Ist. put. 
Well Chas. you can believe it or not but 
the ball went clear in the hole and come 
out again and layed there about 1 inch 
from the edge. So if I had of had any 
luck I would of made 5 for the hole and 
thats what the best players make. I had 
to count 6 strikes and it was Mr. Thomas 
turn and he was about 4 ft. from the hole 
and if he put the ball in in 1 strike 
that would be 5 strikes all together for 
him and 6 for me so they wouldent 
neither 1 of us win the hole on acct.,of 
my handicap. Well he leaned over and 
was just going to hit the ball when I 
says, Bet you a buck you miss it. So 
that put him all up in the air and he 
hit the ball and it went about 3 ft. past 
the hole instead of in to it. So he 
looked at me like it was my fault and 
then he went over to where the ball 
was and kicked it and acted like he 
had been bit by a mad dog or some- 
thing. 

Well, I says, that’s 1 for me. 

Are you ahead, ast Grace. 

Sure Im ahead, I says. 

Well, she says, maybe Mr. Thomas 
will be luckier this time. 

Neither 1 of us done very good on 
the next hole. Mr. Thomas took 6 strikes 
and was still 3 ft. from the hole yet and 
I was just about the same lenth away 
with 7 strikes. This time he put Ist. 
and I says, Look out, just as he was 
going to hit the ball, pertending like 
they was a snake or something behind 
him. I guess it scared him out of make- 





ing his put because he come about a ft. 
short of the hole. I made a dandy shot 
myself and right in to the hole she went. 
I wish you could of heard Grace squeal. 
So I win this hole too and now I had 
2 holes advantage. 

Well Charley it would take too long 
to tell you the hole game. I was 3 ahead 
of him when we got to the end of the 
Ist. 9 holes and then we started out on 
the Ist. 1 to go around again and he 
got with in about 3 ft. of the hole with 
only 4 strikes and I was way off of the 
green with 5 strikes so it looked like 
I was going to loose the hole sure, but 
what did I do but put the ball clear in 
to the hole from where I was and it must 
of been 50 ft. I wish you could of seen 
Grace. She done all the dances she 
knowed and hollered like an Indian. 

Im through, says Mr. Thomas. 

Through, I says, what for. 

I havent got no chance, he says. 
might play on even turns with you if 
I had the hired girl out here to cheer 
me on, but the way things is Im out- 
classed. 

So I says, Dont take it too hard 
Thomas. It aint nothing only sport 
after all and you getting beat aint as 
much your fault as the man that give us 
the handicaps. You got no business give- 
ing me a strike a hole and if you say 
so we will play the rest of it even. 

It wouldent be even, he says, because 
I havent got no body along to lead 
the cheers for me. 

Well, I says, I will tell you what I 
will do to show you Im a good sport. 
We will pertend like we havent played 
at all and this P. M. or any time you say, 
you can bring your Mrs. along and leave 
her go around with us and encourage 
you. 

No, he says, I can see I am no match 
for you and my wife aint nowheres near 
a match for yours. 

Your wife is probly good hearted, I 
says, and if she aint the best looking 
woman in the world you want to remem- 
ber that beauty isent only skin deep as 
they say. And besides, I says, you would- 
ent be talking that way about your wife 
if you wasent sore over the golf game. 
If I was you I would try and forget it 
and remember that some body has always 
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got to loose and maybe next time you 
will have better luck. If you will take 
a little advice from me you should spend 
a couple hrs. with the teacher and I bet 
your game would improve 50%. He 
showed me in 1 lesson what was the 
matter with my driveing and I guess I 
can drive O. K. now as you seen this 
morning. I noticed 2 or 3 things about 
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was the use of him waisting money on 
the teacher. But if I was you, he says, I 
would go to night school somewheres and 
take a few lessons in manners. 

So then I seen they wasent no use 
trying to be a good fellow with a sore 
head like him so I says I guessed a few 
lessons like that wouldent hurt him 
niether and maybe I wasent no dude 




















But I should worry about how Thomas feels. I got the cup and I win it fair and square and they cant no- 
body take that away from me. And the Mrs. is tickeled to death with it. 


your game, I says, that the teacher could 
fix up for you in a few minutes. You 
stand too far from the ball and you move 
your left leg and you swing back too fast 
and you dont hold your head steady. A 
man cant help from sliceing and hooking 
when you do them things. 

But he says now that I had told him 
what was the matter with his game, what 





but 1 thing sure I never made the remark 
in public that my Mrs. wasent a good 
looker. So he says, No it wouldent be 
necessary. And I guess I would of took 
a crack at him only for the Mrs. being 
there and I dont believe in a man fight- 
ing in front of a lady or your wife. 

But I should worry about how Thomas 
feels eh Charley. I got the cup and I 
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win it fair and square and they cant 

nobody take that away from me. And 

the Mrs. is tickeled to death with it. 
Your Brother. F. A. Gross. 


Allison, Ill. July 29. 
ROTHER CHARLEY: 

Well Charley I found out some- 
thing yesterday and that is that a man 
cant do yourself justice playing golf 
when you dont feel good and it cost me 
$50 to find it out but you can bet I wont 
never play golf again after I have eat 
something that dident agree with me. 

The night before last I was over to a 
banquet at the annex and the chief sent 
me over there to just keep my eyes open 
and see that they wasent no dips getting 
away with something on acct. of all the 
women wearing there rocks and etc. 
Well I run in to some pals and we spent 
most of the evening down in the bar 
together and I had a hole lot to drink 
and when I got up yesterday A. M. I 
felt bad and couldent go down to work 
so I called the chief up and he says for 
me to take the day off. So after breakfast 
I felt like it would do me good to get 
outdoors so I went up to the golf club 
and was going to play but they wasent 
nobody else there so I thought I would 
wait around till some one come to play 
with. So I waited all the A. M. and 
nobody come and wile I was waiting 
I got thirsty and the stewart brought me 
a drink and then he brought me some 
more and I guess I must of had about a 
dozen but I should worry when I was 
getting them for nothing and just sign- 
ing my name so as the stewart could 
keep track of who got them. Well finely 
it come noon time and I was hungry 
and the stewart says he could serve me 
my lunch so I says all right and he give 
me a lunch and they must of been some- 
thing that was poisened because I noticed 
later on that I was kind of dizzy and my 
head spining around. But just when 
I was through lunch who should come 
in but Mr. Carpenter and Mr. Thomas. 

Well, I says to them, I hope you got 
over your soreness about me winning the 
cup and if you aint sore you can set down 
with me and have a drink. 

So they looked at each other and then 
they both excepted the invitation and set 





down and I ast them what would they 
have and they says they never drunk 
nothing only wine. So I called the 
stewart in and ast him did he have some 
wine and sure enough he did. How is 
that for a club Chas. where you can get 
all the champagne you want to drink by 
just signing your name. So I had a bottle 
with them and then Thomas says he 
would have another and when _ they 
brought it in Thomas says he would 
sign for it but the card was right near 
me so I says Whats the difference who 
signs it I will sign it myself. So then 
we had 3 more bottles and I signed for 
them again and then I sung a ballid for 
them and then Thomas ast me how my 
golf game was. 

I guess you know, I says. Its good 
enough to beat you. 

For how much, he says. 

What ever you say, I says. 

I will play you for a hundred bucks, 
says Thomas. 

So I says I dident want to rob him 
and I would play him for $50 and he 
put up $50 and I had to write a check 
and we put it up with Carpenter. So 
then Thomas says he would give me a 
strike a hole and I says he wouldent do 
nothing of the kind because I could beat 
him even. So then we got our clubs and 
went to it. 

Well Charley I knowed the minute I 
got out there that something I had eat 
had disagreed with me and if I had of 
been like some guys I would of quit on 
acct. of feeling sick. But I am not no 
yellow dog Charley and I made up my 
mind I would go through with it bad 
as I felt. 

Well Thomas drove off the tea and got 
a pretty fair drive and then it was my 
turn and I was so sick I couldent hardly 
see and I missed the ball and then I 
swang and missed it again and finely 
when I did hit it I hit it crooked and it 
only went about 20 ft. So then Thomas 
got smart and says he would tell me 
what was the matter with me. You 
swang back too fast, he says, and you 
stood too close to the ball and your eyes 
was shut and you was doing the foxy 
trot with your left foot. 

You shut your mouth, I says. 

Well Carpenter went along with us 
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and kept score and of all the crooked 
scoreing I ever seen he had it beat. Why 
1 time he counted a strike on me when I 
hit the ball with my putter swinging 
back before I was even ready to hit it 
tords the hole. 

I drove off pretty good on the 2d. hole 
but I got another dizzy spell right away 
and when I tried to hit the ball with my 
brassy I couldent hardly see and I hit 
the ground back of it 3 or 4 times and 
dident never touch the ball. 

You could make bigger holes with a 
plow, says Thomas. 

You must think theys oil on this prop 
erty, says Carpenter. 

Your both too smart, I says. But I 
would make you look like a sucker if I 
hadent eat that ham for lunch. 

Well they aint no use telling you the 
rest of it. I wasent in no shape to play 
my game and Thomas beat me by 3 o: 4 
holes. Carpenter says I was 18 down at 
the end of the Ist 9, but he was stretch- 
ing it. 

You beat me all right, I says to 
Thomas, but you know what a fat chance 
you would of had only for that ketchup 
I had for lunch being spoiled and made 
me sick. 

I am glad to get that news about 
ketchup, says Thomas, because when the 
country gos dry we will want something 
that effects a man that way. 

Then Carpenter says that wine was a 
good anecdote for a man that got 
poisoned by ketchup and he says he 
would buy a bottle when we got in the 
club house. 

So I says Yes you cheap skate. But 
you wouldent buy ng wine if you had to 
pay for it. Any body can buy wine 
when all as they half to do is sign there 
name. 

So he says the reason he suggested him 
signing his name was because he thought 
I was too sick to sign my name. So I 
says, I will show you if I am too sick 
or not, so when we got in the club house 
we had 6 more bottles and I signed for 
them. 

Well Charley they got me that time 
and got me for $50 which I suppose is 
pretty near as much as the cup is worth 
that I win from Thomas. But they 
wouldent never of got me if it hadent 
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been for them pickles I eat for lunch and 
I will get back at Thomas if it takes me 
all the rest of the summer and he cant 
never beat me in the world when I havent 
eat something that was spoiled. 

Your Bro. F. A. Gross. 


Allison, Ill. Aug. 3. 
DEAR CHARLEY: 

Well Charley I am not going to 
have no chance to get back at Thomas 
and Carpenter and if any body ever 
mentions the word golf club to me again 
I will take a punch at there jaw Thomas 
and Carpenter incluseive. 

Last night when I come home from 
down town I found the Mrs. crying like 
a baby with the collect. So I ast her 
what was the matter and. she says she 
had been to the P. O. and got the bills. 

Well, I says, this is the Ist. of the 
month and if you cant look at a few bills 
without flooding the parlor you better of 
kept away from the P. O. 

Yes, she says, but look at this 1. And 
she handed me a bill from the golf club 
and how much do you think it was. Only 
a measly $227.50. And it says that $150 
was for joining the club and $12.50 was 
for 3 months dues and $65 for bar. Well 
Charley when I seen it you could of 
knocked me down with a feather. But 
I thought of corse it must be a mistake 
and I says so to the Mrs. 

The $150 and the $12.50 is O. K., I 
says, but they told me I dident half to 
pay the $150 till I felt like it. But I 
havent bought no bar and I dont know 
what there talking about. 

Well she made me call up the treasure 
of the club and I ast him what it all 
meant and he says the bar part of it was 
something I would half to ask the 
stewart about. Yes, I says, but you 
people told me I wouldent half to pay 
the $150 right away. So he says they 
meant not for a month or so but now I 
had been in the club pretty near 3 months 
or over and would half to pay or forfiet 
my membership. So I hung up on him 
and then I called up the stewart. Well 
Charley, he says that all that wine and 
them other drinks I signed for wasent 
free after all but the way they run it was 
for a man to sign your name when you 
got it and settle the Ist. of the month. 
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So then I called the treasure back. 

Suppose I dont pay that $150, I says 
to him, and suppose I dont pay that bar 
bill that I got beat out of because they 
just as good as told me the drinks was 
free. What will you do about it. 

Nothing, he says, only you will be 
fired from the club. 

Is that all you will do to me, I says, 
and he says yes. 

Well, I says, I am fired and you can 
take your golf club and go and jump in 
the Des Plaines river with it. 

So your going to stick us for $227.50, 
he says. 

Yes I am, I says. 

All right, he says, its worth more than 
that to have you quit. 

I will quit you next time I see you, I 
says. I will quit you right in the jaw. 
And then I hung up on him. 

Well Charley I wish I had of stopped 
that check I give Thomas and then I 
wouldent of been nothing out only what 
I payed for the balls I lost because I 
guess I can sell my bag and the clubs. 
And I got there silver presidents cup that 
I win fair and square and I would of win 
the $50 from Thomas only for some 
preserved peaches that I eat that 
poisoned me. So all and all I dident 
come out so bad. But dont never mention 
golf or golf club around me because its 
a baby game and they dont nobody only 
babys play it and if I couldent go out 
and practice it a wk. or 2 and then beat 
any of them I would shoot myself pro- 
vided I felt good. 

Your Brother. F. A. Gross. 


Allison, Ill. Aug. 8. 
ROTHER CHAS: 

Well Chas. who do you think I 
played golf with today. The chief him- 
self Charley and he beat me but it was 
because I hadent had a golf club in my 
hands for over a wk. And I aint going to 
give the game up after all Chas. because 
I found out that theys places to play in 
Chi where it dont cost you a nickle. 

Heres how it come off Chas. I brought 
my golf clubs down town with me 
this A. M. with the intentions of take- 
ing them to a hawk shop and see what 
could I get for them. But the train was 
late and I had to go right to headquarters 


and leave selling them till later and 
when the chief come in he seen them. 

So he says he dident know I was a 
golf player. So I says I wasent a golf 
player no more because it was a baby 
game and too easy for a groan man to 
monkey with it. So he says he had been 
monking with it a long wile and if I 
thought it was such a pipe he would take 
me out and play me for the drinks. So 
I*ast him where we would play at and 
he says Garfield Pk. So thats where we 
went Charley and its a public course and 
dont cost you nothing to belong and he 
beat me but I would of beat him good if 
I hadent of been out of practice and we 
are going out again tomorrow and then 
we will see if he is so good or not. 

Maybe you can find some _ public 
courses around N. Y. Charley and if so 
Id advise you to learn the game because 
I was just jolling when I says it was a 
baby game and its a swell game Charley 
after you have mastered it and maybe 
you couldent pick it up as quick as I did 
but dont be discouraged if you fall down 
the Ist. few times. Its grand exercise 
Charley and keeps a man in grand shape. 
Remember when you start in to not try 
and hit the ball too hard.and keep your 
eye on it and keep your left foot on the 
ground and not come back too fast or 
stand too far away from it and after 
you got them things learned all as you 
need is practice to master the fine pts. 

Your Bro. F. A. Gross. 


P. S. I pretty near forgot to tell you 
a good one Charley. When I come home 
tonight the Mrs. was all excited and as 
soon as I got in the house she says that 
the silver cup had been stole. So I says 
who could of stole it and how did they 
get in and she says she bet the golf club 
people come and took it on acct. of me 
quitting the club and she owned up that 
she had forgot to lock the front door 
when she took the babys out this P. M. 
Well she thought I was going to ball 
her out but I just scolded her a little for 
leaveing the door unlocked and then says 
for her to not worry about the cup be- 
cause I dident think it was worth much 
any way. It wasent niether Charley. I 
know because I sold it to a hawk shop 
on Clark St. this morning for $4.50. 
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Shelden’s purse continued to grow fat and pudgy, though twice or three 
times he emptied it into the bottom of his trunk. 
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of Salary 





By Frederick Orin Bartlett 


j}|HELDEN could not see the 
S || use of it. For ten years now 

|| he had been plugging along 

= with the New York house of 
Bartley Brothers on a salary that was 
always slightly lagging behind his nor- 
mal desires. To be sure, he had been 
advanced from the twelve dollars a week 
he had been given when as a boy of 
fifteen he entered the firm’s employ, to 
the twenty-five he now enjoyed; but 
there for the last four years he had 
stuck. Meanwhile his expenses had in- 
creased. He had moved from the up- 
town attic room to decent quarters in 
Washington Square; he was able to 
afford a seven-dollar-a-week meal-ticket 
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in place of a three; he had increased 
his wardrobe to a fairly respectable 
standard ; he smoked a better brand of 
cigarettes. This was well enough as far 
as it went, but if it went no farther, 
what was the ultimate good of it? 

It was June—the month in which he 
had always been granted his advance 
whenever it came. This morning he had 
recalled that fact to Johnson, the chief 
clerk, but the latter shook his head. 

“Nothing doing this year,” he an 
swered. 
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“That’s what you said last year,” com- 
plained Shelden. 

“Right,” admitted Johnson. “It’s 
more than probable it’s what I'll say 
next year. Look here, Shelden, what 
are you kicking about? You haven't got 
a family, have you?” 

“No.” 

“Well, you can call yourself mighty 
lucky to be pulling down what you are.” 

“What’s not having a family to do 
with it?” demanded Shelden. 

Johnson was drawing fifty a week, 
but the children had been sick a lot that 
winter, and he was working hard to pay 
off the doctor’s bill. Incidentally, the 
only way he held his job was by cutting 
office-expenses. 

“With no family, you ought to be able 
to live like a prince on twenty-five a 
week,” Johnson declared. 

ITTING in the little park after din- 

ner, Shelden thought that over. He 
wished to be reasonable, and offhand 
that statement seemed true. But it was 
not true. After deducting his normal 
running expenses, he was left with 
scarcely two hundred a year for inciden- 
tals. And it was the incidentals which 
counted. That was what Johnson forgot 
to reckon on. The mere routine of 
eating, sleeping and dressing was noth- 
ing. To be sure, there was some sat- 
isfaction in being able to do this more 
comfortably and decently, to a degree; 
but a man who got nothing more than 
that out of his work was merely a galley- 
slave. A man’s life lay outside the per- 
functory details of living. A man lived 
not for the sake of living,—which was 
merely to go around in a circle like a 
kitten chasing its tail—but for the 
pleasures of life. That was what John- 
son forgot. 

And the pleasures cost money. For 
a while Shelden had been content with 
what he could find within his means— 
a fifty-cent seat weekly at a vaudeville, a 
movie or two, an occasional musical 
comedy followed by as inexpensive a 
repast as he could select from the menus 
of the late cabaret-shows. But it irri- 
tated him to be obliged to select with 
his eve upon the cost. Not having a 
taste for dissipation, the wine-list did 
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not bother him, but he would have liked 
to order at will from everything else 
and tip the waiter with a sum that would 
entitle him to consideration. Instead of 
that he always left with the feeling that 
he was viewed as an intruder. As a 
result, he had of late cut out even those 
mild amusements. If he could not do 
a thing right, he preferred to go without. 

This was bad for him. It left him, as 
to-night, with nothing to do but sit on 
a park bench and brood. With his arms 
folded and his hat lowered over his 
eyes, he refused even to watch the chil- 
dren at play—a sight which apparently 
furnished a mild but inexpensive amuse- 
ment for the young lady who occupied 
the extreme end of the same _ bench. 
His thoughts went back to his morning 
interview with Johnson. He had often 
wondered how Johnson was content to 
go on year after year leading such a 
dead-and-alive existence, for the man 
looked as though he had red blood in 
him. He was a big fellow, but he 
slopped around in clothes that would 
have disgraced the office-boy, ate nothing 
for lunch but a bowl of crackers and 
milk, and after work at night made a 
straight line for his train back home. 
He did not even smoke—because, as 
he once told Shelden, he could not af- 
ford it. No wonder a man of that type 
thought twenty-five a week was enough. 
But for all Johnson got out of life, he 
might as well be dead and done with 
it. He did not go anywhere or see any- 
thing. He was moving in an everlasting 
circle, ending with one day and begin- 
ning with the next. He might as well 
have been without his five senses. The 
thousand and one places in New York 
where there were light and gayety and 
music—at the entrance of every one of 
which stood a ticket-taker—were barred 
to him. The great world outside reached 
by steamer, by railroad, by automobile 
—where again stood the ticket-takers—- 
was barred. He was as though in prison. 
And Shelden himself was in another 
cell. 

He could not see the use of it, and 
when a man begins to think like that in 
New York, he is in a bad way. There 
is a little brick house—set apart from 
other buildings—where almost any day 
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one or more of those who thought that, 


way can be found. But having an- 
swered, each in his own fashion, that 
question, their silent lips ask another 
which is never answered. 


T was growing dark—as dark as it 
is ever allowed to be in New York. 
As the sun sank farther and farther be- 
low the horizon, little imitation suns 
sprang to life jerkily on the top of 
high poles about the park. They lighted 
broad splashes around them, but in the 
corners it was still dark. One by one 
the children had disappeared or been 
gathered into the broad laps of women 
who stayed on. The girl beside him 
sighed a little as though she was sorry 
because of this. Shelden caught the 
sound and glanced around at her. 

She was a rather slight girl, with a 
thin and tired-looking face. Her un- 
gloved hands were folded in her lap, 
and she was leaning forward a little and 
staring straight in front of her at 
nothing at all. There was something in 
her expression that excited Shelden’s 
interest. It was as though she too were 
asking herself questions. He did not 
know much about women—they were 
another luxury he had denied himself ; 
but he had a notion that they were even 
more than men concerned with the inci- 
dentals of life. Those he saw—upon 
the street, at the cabarets, riding down 
the Avenue in their machines—were as- 
sociated altogether in his mind with 
silks and jewels and gold—much gold. 
Not only that, but they themselves were 
incidentals bought and paid for as such. 
But he noted that this girl beside him 
was without jewels, without even rib- 
bons. Even when staring at her it was 
difficult to describe her costume—it was 
so negative. He saw only the gentle 
profile, the passive hands, the question- 
ing eyes. 

He became conscious of the fact that 
because she was there he felt less alone. 
His own questioning became less poign- 
ant. For the moment it seemed less 
to the point than hers. He felt so much 
stronger physically, for one thing, that 
his own worries appeared dwarfed. He 
had never considered himself an athlete, 
but alongside her weak frame he became 


aware of forgotten muscles in back and 
arm. He could have picked her up as 
though she were a child. 

This new sense of power was in some 
mysterious fashion bred in him by her. 
It conjured up strange fancies born of a 
desire to test it. A young gallant swag- 
gered by, glanced at the girl and paused 
to light a cigarette. Shelden watched 
him closely, hoping for an opportunity 
to defend her from insult, but the fellow 
continued on his way. This sudden 
yearning to defend—that was something 
new. 

But the girl, as far as any outward 
manifestation went, was still utterly un- 
conscious of him. Her pose was less 
rigid,—she had settled back against the 
seat,—but it was evident her thoughts 
were as far away from here as ever. 
And yet during these last twenty min- 
utes he had felt as though he had formed 
a certain intimacy with her. To him it 
was as though both had been cast up, 
as from the sea upon a desert island, to 
this park bench. The only difference was 
that, instead of being entirely surrounded 
by water, they were entirely surrounded 
by New York City. On the whole, the 
latter is a more serious situation than 
the former. 

On a desert island Shelden would have 
been free to talk to her and ask how 
she happened to be there. That was 
only one of the things he wished to know. 
He would have liked to ask her name, 
where she lived, how she lived, why she 
lived. But though he sat here within 
arm’s-length of her, speech was denied 
him. As much as he might learn with 
his eyes, without, intruding, well and 
good ; but if he as much as said “Good 
evening,” he went beyond his rights. 
He knew that; but along with the new 
sense of power and the strange fancies, 
she stirred within him a spirit of ad- 
venture. The low undertone of the city 
around him sounded like the booming 
of surf against the rocks. And except 
for her, he was alone—more alone to- 
night than he had ever been in his life. 
When a man feels himself to be alone, 
he is alone—though five million others 
may be struggling all around him. This 
leads to such dangerous questioning 
that a man will dare anything. So when, 




















A young gallant swaggered by, glanced at the girl and paused to light a cigarette. 


quite by accident, her eyes shifted for 
a second from the horizon-line cut short 
by the brick walls of buildings, to him, 
he removed his hat and said: 


“Good evening.” 


evident she was startled— 
frightened. She glanced hurriedly 
away from him and then back at his 
eyes. Then she rose. 
““Oh!” he exclaimed. 
Please don’t go.” ; 
His voice reassured her sufficiently to 


T was 


“I’m. sorry! 
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continued on his way. 


cause her to turn as though in hope that 
after all she might recognize him as an 
acquaintance. 

“I’ve never seen you 
you’ve never seen me,” he said frankly, 
“and yet here we are! It was that which 
made me feel for a moment as though 
we were on a desert island.” 

“T don’t understand,” she faltered. 

“Wont you please sit down again and 
let me explain?” 

Her eyes told her that he was dif 
ferent from the others who sometimes 


before and 





Shelden watched him closely, 
This sudden yearning to defend— 
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“And about my life and what 
use that was,” he went on. 

She shuddered. 

“Tt isn’t very wise to think of 
that, is it?” she asked. 

“It isn’t very’ pleasant,” he 
said. 

“It’s only when it’s unpleasant 
one thinks about it at all. That's 
why one shouldn’t.” 

He could talk to her as though 
he were talking to himself, with 
the advantage of not being stalled 
by his own answers. 

“Tt’s all a matter of dollars,” 
he went on. 

“You think 
claimed. 

“I know that if Johnson had 
given me my raise this morning, 
I wouldn’t be here to-night.” 

She wanted to ask him where 
he would be, but she did not feel 
as free as he. 

“There are so many things you 
can do if you have the price,” he 
said. “So when you haven't it 
and can’t get it—” 

“Yes?” she asked eagerly. 

“Well, what’s the use?” 

“And yet we must keep going 
on and on,” she suggested. 

“I wonder,” he answered. 

“Oh, you mustn’t wonder about 
that!” she exclaimed. 

He glanced up quickly. He 
had thought her face very pas- 
sive, but it had suddenly sprung 
to life. 

“Why not?” he demanded. 


that?” she ex- 








hoping for an opportunity to defend her from insult, but the fellow 
that was something new. 


spoke to her. And somehow to-night the 
desert island appealed to her also. She 
sat down on the extreme farther end 
of the seat. 

“T had a notion,” he said, “that you 
were wondering about the same things 
I was wondering about.” 

“T—I don’t know what you were won- 
dering about,” she answered. 

“About New York, and what the use 
of it all was,” he said. 

She appeared interested, but all she 
allowed herself to reply was: 


“‘Because—Dbecause you mustn't. 
It doesn’t get one anywhere and 
mixes things all up.” 

“You know?” 

She gave a swift nod and leaned for- 
ward again with her eyes on the rim of 
the dark circle of buildings surrounding 
them like a wall. 

“Then what is there to do,?” he asked. 

“Just keep going on,” she answered. 

“Waiting for a raise?” 

“Even if you haven't that to wait for.” 

“In the meanwhile, you can’t do any 
of the things you want to do,” he cried 
petulantly. ~ 

Again she wished to ask him what 
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it was he wished to do. And yet if 
he had asked her that same question, 
she could not have answered it—in spite 
of the yearning within her. 

“Of course, if a man was like John- 
son, and perfectly willing to jog along 
like an old gray horse, it wouldn’t 
matter.” 

“Johnson?” _ 

He had spoken as if she knew him. 

‘“‘He’s my boss,” he explained. “He 
has crackers and milk for lunch.” 

She smiled. It was the first time he 
had seen her smile. It made her look 
younger. 

“So do I,” she confessed. 

“To save money, or because you like 
it?” he asked. 

“Both. I try to like the things that 
will save money.” 

“What do you do with the money 
you save ?” 

“Buy other things,’ 

“Things you like?” 

“Things I must have.” 

“And there you are!” 
“There we both are! Nothing is ever 
left over to make it all worth while. 
We work to live, in order that we may 
live to work. What’s the use of that?” 

She appeared disturbed. 

“What else is there to do?” she asked. 

“T don’t know,” he answered. “I. sup- 
pose all we can do is to keep pestering 
the boss until he gives us enough to 
have some left over.” 

“T think I'd rather go without,” she 
answered. 

Then she rose. 

“It’s only nine,” he protested. 

“T have to get a good night’s sleep— 
to keep going,” she said. 

Shelden frowned. It seemed a pity 
that so frail a woman should be bound 
to the wheel. 

“Good night,” she said. 

She was moving away. There was 
nothing he could do to prevent it. He 
could not allow her to disappear into 
the dark forever. 

“Tt’s done me good to talk with you,” 
he blurted out. “Wont you come back 
to-morrow night?” 

She hesitated. 


she answered. 


he exclaimed. 


” 


‘‘We’re here alone on a desert island,” 
he reminded her. 





“Perhaps I’ll come,” she answered. 

He watched-her as she crossed. the park 
and disappeared into one of the crevices 
between the buildings. 


GHELDEN’S encounter of the night 

before gave him so-much to look 
forward to all day that for the first 
time in six months he did not either 
by look or word make any reference to 
Johnson about the matter of his de- 
ferred raise. For this Johnson was duly 
grateful. On the whole, he liked Shel- 
den, and lie was really disturbed by the 
necessity for economy which made it 
impossible for him to grant a request 
which was, after. all). justified on the 
ground of length Of service. At four 
o’clock he suggested to Shelden that he 
leave the office an-hour early. 

“Tsn’t mueh more to do, and I can 
attend to that,” he said. 

“Thanks,” answered Shelden, “but I 
haven’t anything to do myself until after 
dinner.”’ 

However, Shelden appreciated, the 
spirit of the offer, and the two men fin- 
ished the work together, which allowed 
them both to leave a half-hour earlier 
than usual. 

Ordinarily for an evening engagement 
Shelden would have returned to his 
rooms and dressed with some care. He 
was fussy about his personal appearance, 
not only because of a certain instinct for 
dress, but because he relished the con- 
sideration it won for him among those 
in New York who judge a man’s impor 
tance largely by what he wears. But 
to-night this did not seem to matter. 
Except to change his collar and stop 
at the corner for a shine, he went to 
meet her as he was—for all the world, 
if he had stopped to think about it, as 
Johnson might have done. 

He waited for a half-hour, watching 
the children at play and studying the 
passers-by with a curious sort of friendly 
interest. It was wonderful, after all, 
how many people managed to get along 
here in New York in an apparently 
pleasant-enough fashion. Out of the mil- 
lions there were few who took their lot 
tragically, even when they were worse 
off than he. Probably there were more 
drawing less than twenty-five a week 
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than over that, and yet it was only occa- 
sionally that one saw anyone taking it 
very much to heart. 

She came from somewhere out of the 
labyrinth, wearing exactly the same cos- 
tume she had worn yesterday. But there 
was more color in her cheeks. There was 
more color in his also. 

“Wont you sit down?” he invited her. 

This was a public bench, but it was 
exactly as though he had made it his 
bench—as though this were his private 
park. And she accepted his invitation as 
though this were true. 

“I kope you aren't as discouraged as 
you were yesterday,” she said. 

“I’m not,” he admitted. 

“Then Mr. Johnson gave you your 
raise ?”’ she asked eagerly. 

He smiled. 

“T forgot to ask him for it,” he an- 
swered. 

She did not know what that meant, 
but she had a feeling that it meant some- 
thing she had better not inquire into. 

“After all,” she said, “the easiest way 
is to forget about those things.” 

“That isn’t anything you can do de- 
liberately,” he declared. “It just has to 
happen that way.” 

“So much the better,” she smiled. 

“Right,” he admitted cheerfully. “Did 
you get to bed on time?” 

She nodded. It was long since anyone 
had been concerned with whether she 
did or not. It pleased her—even as 
slight a thing as this. 

“And kept going all day long?” 

Again she nodded, with a little thrill 
of joy. 

“That’s why we’re here again,” he 
concluded logically enough. ‘Do you 
want to tell me where you work?” 

“At Macy’s.” 

“Ts it hard?” 

“Tt depends a good deal on how you 
feel,”’ she said. “Some days it isn’t so 
bad.” 

“Was it bad to-day?” 

“No, it wasn’t bad to-day,” she an- 
swered. 

“T had an easy day too. Johnson 
wanted to let me off an hour early.” 

“That was nice of him.” 

“T didn’t take him up, because I didn’t 
have anything to do.” 


’ 


“In the fall I’m going to see what I can do about 
your raise,” Johnson replied. . 


“Don’t you have things to mend?” 

“If I do, I throw them away,” he 
answered. 

“That’s very extravagant.” 

“Besides, when you're given a holiday, 
you aren’t supposed to use it working for 
yourself.” 

“Why not?” 

“You're supposed to get out and enjoy 
yourself.” 

She thought a moment, and then she 
said : 

“T get out enough when I get out of 
the store. And when I’m working for 
myself—why, that’s rather good fun.” 

“T don’t see it,”’ he answered. 

“It’s better than doing nothing, and 
you said you had nothing to do.” 
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“IT know it; but hang it all, there are 
plenty of things I’d like to do if I had 
time enough and money enough.” 

She shook her head a little sadly. 

“Tt doesn’t pay to have anything to 
do with if’s,” she declared. 


ALL through June and July it seems 
““ that Shelden now found something 
to do almost every evening except when 
it rained. On those evenings he was 
fairly well content to sit in his apartment 
and enjoy his own rambling fancies, 
which took him anywhere he wished to 
go—always with her as his companion. 
And though they went a-journeying here, 
there and everywhere,—even to Atlantic 
City, where he-had planned to’spend his 
vacation, —he _always had sufficient 
money to do up the trip brown. It was 
as though his salary had really been 
raised. 

All this while, too, Shelden was actu- 
ally spending less money than in years. 
His savings accumulated so fast that his 
wallet became fat and pudgy, so that 
before long it appeared as though his 
fancy had some basis in fact. This wor- 
ried him at first. He felt mean about it 
—as though in some way he were sneak- 
ing out of paying. Here he was, enjoy- 
ing himself better than ever before in 
his life, and it was not costing him any- 
thing! Once or twice he had suggested 
to her that he get theater-tickets,—he 
was prepared and eager to secure the best 
in the house,—but she only shook her 
head. Also he had suggested dinners. 
He would have enjoyed visiting a 
cabaret with a wallet as fat as his now 
was. But she would have none of that, 
either. And he knew well enough that 
nowhere on or off Broadway could they 
have found a spot as satisfactory, on the 
whole, as this, their own desert island. 

Anywhere else Shelden must have 
shared her with the crowd. And the 
crowd he knew—the crowd of the vaude- 
ville-shows, of the cabarets, of Coney, 
the crowds he used to buy his way into 
with money—were not good enough for 
her. Sometimes he even thought that the 
crowds who paraded down Fifth Ave- 
nue in their limousines were not good 
enough for her. Except for the 
limousines, it was after all difficult to 





distinguish them from the Broadway 
crowds. They dressed alike, used much 
the same preparations on their cheeks 
and sought of their men much the same 
things. If the two crowds differed 
within, there was little to show it on the 
surface. The desires of both could for 
the most part be reduced to terms of 
dollars. 

But here upon this island things were 
different because that element was elimi 
nated. If a regular old jinnee of Arabia 
had come to him with a bushel of pearls, 
he would not have known what to do 
with them except to empty them into her 
lap, and that would only have encum- 
bered her. If this same old jinnee pre 
sented him with tickets for all the ticket- 
takers on Broadway, he would have been 
equally embarrassed, because by the end 
of July he could think of no place along 
the whole gay Rialto that offered the ad- 
vantages he possessed right here. The 
smiles of the glittering chorus-ladies ap 
peared tawdry compared with her 
smiles, their voices rough as compared 
with her voice, their eyes faded com- 
pared with her eyes. As for their jests,— 
and the jests of the vaudeville artists 
whose business it is to make laughter,— 
none of them could make him smile as 
she made him smile. 

Their whimsies he could not remem 
ber overnight ; her fancies he never for 
got. As for the adventures of the movies, 
—hairbreadth ’scapes on sea and land 
by professional heroes and _ heroines, 
they would have left him unmoved in 
face of the adventure he now was living. 
They used to make him stare and gasp 
for a few seconds at a time, but as soon 
as he walked out of the house they van- 
ished ; but she, quite unconsciously and 
without effort, kept him excited the 
whole day long. Once or twice she failed 
to appear, and after that, the mere specu- 
lation as to whether or not he would 
find her on the island shortly after dusk 
was enough to keep him breathless from 
the moment he awoke until he finally 
found her. 





ALL this while Shelden’s purse con- 
4 * Se : 
tinued to grow fat and pudgy. 
though twice or three times he emptied 
it into the bottom of his trunk. All this 











time he worked with such good heart and 
with such patience that Johnson _be- 
came uneasy. His conscience bothered 
him, for he felt that a man who worked 
like this deserved a raise. He would 
have felt much better in his mind had 
Shelden continued to pester him, for that 
always aroused a certain aggressive spirit 
in him which made the refusal com- 
paratively easy. Then through August, 
Shelden insisted upon taking over enough 
of Johnson’s work so that the latter could 
get away early. 

“Lord, I haven’t anything to do until 
after dinner, so I may as well,” Shelden 
answered when Johnson objected: 

“Tt’s mighty good of you,” Johnson 
replied. “In the fall I’m going to see 
what I can do about your raise.” 

“Forget it,” broke out Shelden. ‘I’m 
all right.” 

It was a mystery Johnson could not 
explain. 

It was a mystery Shelden himself 
could not explain at the moment. But 
when it came time for him to take his 
vacation, he did not want to take it. 
There was not a place in the wide world 
he could think of that offered him what 
he had right here. He would not have 
accepted the offer of the free use of the 
finest suite of rooms at Atlantic City. 
The office had always been obliged to 
call in an extra man to fill in the vaca- 
tion period, and Shelden suggested he 
be allowed to stay and do this filling in 
himself. Johnson agreed, because he had 
to admit that no man in the office looked 
less as though he needed a vacation. 

It was toward the middle of October 
that Shelden discovered a disturbing 
factor on his desert island. Rightfully 
such an isle should be in a region of 
eternal summer. But here the strong 
north and east winds swept in upon them 
and at times bit to the bone, though she 
was now wearing thin furs and he his 
overcoat. Even so, the policeman who 
had watched them through the summer 
began to smile as he passed them and 
wondered how much longer they could 
stick it out. Then one evening, just after 
they had arrived, a wind laden with 
snow-flurries attacked them. It was a 
heartless wind—but maybe not. It stung 
the girl’s face, and she rose. 
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“Oh, we can’t stay here any longer,” 
she cried. 

There was a touch of pathos in her 
voice. 

“If you could only put on my coat—” 
he suggested. 

She smiled at that. After all, they 
were in New York, where such things 
are not possible. 

“No, I must go back,” she said. 

“Back where ?” 

“Back to my room.” 

“Then where can I go?” 

He asked this as though dazed. 

“Back to your room,” she answered. 

“But I can’t go back there—alone.” 

She turned her face to meet the wind. 
Suddenly she liked the stinging whip of 
the snow. Then his face grew ablaze. 

“Why, that’s foolish!” he cried. 
“There’s no reason why you should go 
to your room alone and I should go to 
my room alone! We must go somewhere 
together—not to-night, perhaps, but 
soon. We—we'll just move to another 
island.” 

She was breathing rapidly. 

“Oh!” she cried. 

“You’re to resign to-morrow, and 
then—why, that’s what all that money 
in the bottom of my trunk is for.” 


\ JHEN Johnson heard that Shelden 
was to be married, he prepared a 
little surprise for him. 

“Come out with me to lunch-to-day,” 
he said. 

“Sure,”’ nodded Shelden. 

They went together that noon to the 
dairy-lunch. But it was not until they 
were seated that Johnson said anything. 
Then quite casually he remarked : 

“T had a talk with the boss to-day.” 

“Ves?” 

“T told him I thought you were worth 
more money.” 

“So?” 

“Beginning next month you’re to have 
another five.” 

“That’s fine,” answered Shelden. 

Johnson was disappointed. Shelden 
hardly appeared interested. Johnson 
turned to the bill of fare. 

“What’ll you have?” he asked. 

“Crackers and milk for mine,” an- 
swered Shelden. 
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In front of him a shapel 
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Scorpion 





UT of a crack in the jacal the 

scorpion came creeping. He 
was four inches long and 
rather darkish of shade, and 
he now moved with the slow stealth of 
an eavesdropper. His dart, ready as 
the dagger of an assassin, lay close over 
his back, its barb freighted with a poison 
brewed in the ultimate pit itself. One 
stab from that fearful weapon, and the 
strongest man that walked the face of 
the earth would bawl like a calf which 
for the first time feels the kiss of the 
red-hot branding iron; a double thrust, 
and as like as not he would for a few 
moments become delirious from sheer 
agony. 

Slowly and noiselessly, straight up the 
pantaloon of Pascal Acebo, better and 
more unfavorably known along the 
border as “el Lobo,” the scorpion went 
until he reached the knee, and there 
abruptly paused. All unconscious of his 
presence, el Lobo went on unfolding 
his grand plan to his two companions of 
the hut, Pedro Ochoa and Luis de la 
Rosa. The latter loosened the blood- 
caked bandage about his head, cursing 
viciously as a hot needle of pain pierced 
him, and then fell back and listened once 
more. E] Lobo was in the midst of his 
narrative. 
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Instant! he countered twice in quick 
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“And in the undertaking now before 
us, companeros, we shall accomplish 
several things, all dear to us. First, we 
shall achieve an act of vengeance against 
the cursed gringos upon the other side 
of the river who have wounded the head 
of compadre Luis here, and who have 
filled the chaparral with the dead bodies 
of our countrymen until its smell reaches 
the buzzards miles away. Next, we will 
have captured the seforita Americana 
who is beautiful enough to be the bride 
of a king, and finally, we will receive the 
ransom of a princess. Now, what more 
could we three soldiers of fortune, 
moneyless and desperate, kicked like 
dogs across the stream by the toes of 
gringo soldadvs, desire?” 

Pedro, arising to his elbow and roll- 
ing a cigarette, turned his narrow, rep- 
tilian eyes upon his leader. 

“First, we should have all the details, 
Pascal. Then Luis and I will decide.” 

El Lobo nodded. 

“In my last raid across the. Rio, we 
penetrated forty miles into the country 
of our enemies. We had captured many 
horses and were driving them back, when 
but a few miles from the river we were 
attacked by soldiers and rangers. We 





volver spat red at him as its bullet plowed a shallow channel over his ribs. 


succession with his own weapon. 
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were obliged to take refuge in the pear 
and mesquite, losing all our captured 
horses and some of our brave men.” 
El Lobo’s teeth showed fanglike as those 
of the wolf whose name he disgraced. 
“But one Americano with the brains of 
a sheep came riding through the 
chaparral close by where I lay hidden 
quiet as the culebra de cascabel. Midway 
between the shoulders I shot him, and 
he fell from his saddle with the bleat 
of a goat. So, but for that one piece 
of good luck, our expedition failed; yet 
from it I gained knowledge of great 
value. I learned of el Rancho Agua 
Dulce with its Seforita Anita Raymond 
—she whom they call the Princess. So 
beautiful she is, they say, that even the 
redbird of the live-oaks becomes jealous 
when he gazes upon her.” 

“And about her father, the Sefior Ray- 
mond?” asked Pedro with the glow of a 
pirate in his eyes. El Lobo grinned. 

“He is so rich that he could buy a 
city, and of such bad health that he 
-must remain in bed. Also, besides his 
cattle he has a thousand acres in cotton, 
which must now be picked lest the wind 
and rains destroy it. And since this 
trouble has arisen upon the border, the 
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lack of cotton-pickers is great and his 
foreman must accept whom he can get. 
It is but one day’s fast ride to Agua 
Dulce, and before it we will appear as 
three pickers of cotton who implore 
work. We will be hired and go into the 
field with the others. At the end of 
but a day or two, our chance will come. 
In the night we will creep into the bed- 
room of the seforita, stifle her and put 
her upon a horse. The next morning we 
will have her back here, hidden in this 
jacal. Then to her father we will send 
a lock of her hair, together with certain 
threats, demanding that a ransom of one 
hundred thousand dollars be left at a 
place which we shall designate—failing 
to comply with which he will see his 
loved one no more. And in the letter 
we shall tell him also—” 

The scorpion’s tail curled higher, and 
its venomous dart flicked wickedly as its 
owner crawled down the leg and crept 
back into the crack in the wall. While 
not overly particular in his morals, there 
are some things which even a self 
respecting scorpion cannot listen to 
without losing his temper. 


ANITA RAYMOND, her arched 
brows contracting closer over the 
blue eyes beneath them, struck her pony 























lightly with her quirt as she went gal- 
loping upon the trail of the fastest thing 
which goes upon legs, as it in turn pur- 
sued the thing next fastest. With fifty 
yards’ start to his credit, the blue whis- 
tler jackrabbit, his long ears laid flat and 
his body first humped into a ball and 
then stretched like a rubber band, with 
the rapidity of the strokes of the piston 
of a racing engine, was for the moment 
holding his own against the great black 
grayhound that followed him with the 
tremendous bounds of a deer. 

For a full mile the race between the 
foremost pair was as pretty a thing along 
that line as one could wish to see, and 
then to the badly distanced pony the 
accident occurred. Fairly into the front 
door of the house of a prairie-rat he 
plumped a forefoot, and as he turned 
a half somersault, his rider, good horse- 
woman though she was, shot forward in 
a long, low arc that terminated in a 
thudding fall upon the prairie, where she 
lay inert with unseeing eyes that gazed 
up toward a cloudless sky. 

For perhaps five minutes she lay with- 
out movement; then, blinking, with an 
effort she propped herself to a sitting 
position. Her brain was in a gyroscopic 
whirl, and her body was quivering like 
a wind-thrummed reed from the shock. 
Somewhat later she got her feet beneath 
her and attempted to rise, succeeding at 
the second effort and once more standing 
erect but dizzy and palsied. From a 


dozen yards away her pony was gazing 
at her with speculative eye. 

She approached him with the un- 
certain steps of one who totters in the 
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The three horsemen drew near; her eyes, trained to close observa- 
tion, informed her that they were Mexicans of the class 


which abounded upon the ranch. 


last years of life, and placing one hand 
upon the saddle-horn, made an effort 
to mount. Then it was, at the first effort 
to lift her foot to the stirrup, that she 
learned she could raise it barely six 
inches from the ground. No bones were 
broken and there was no dislocation of 
the ankle; yet she had received a strain 
that for a few days at least would in- 
capacitate her from mounting unassisted 
from the level. ‘Yo make the affair more 
annoying, the ranch-house was a good 
mile away, and there was nothing in 
sight on that flat plain which might 
serve her as a step in getting her foot 
in the stirrup. 

Every step Anita had taken in the 
short distance from the place of her fall 
to her horse had been one of severe pain, 
and to walk a mile or even the quarter 
of it was out of the question. She 
looked about with a slight frown of 
anxiety clouding her face. In and 
about the ranch-house were a hundred 
men, any one of whom would rush to her 
assistance did he but know her need, 
but the nearest one was a mile away, 
and her chance of attracting attention 
at that distance was not worth consider- 
ing. Prairieward, scattered in a rough 
semicircle about her, were a dozen cow- 
boys watching the long line of browsing 
cattle, but the nearest of these also was 
but a speck upon the horizon. She sank 
helplessly upon the grass, with both head 
and body aching dully, unable to do 
more than await the chance approach of 
some one to whom she could flaunt the 
signal of distress. 


PON the south horizon three small 
objects appeared, and she watched 
them with increasing interest as her 
sharp eyes told her that they were horse- 
men and- were bearing her way. For 
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nearly half an hour she awaited their 
leisurely approach, and then as from the 
distance of a hundred yards they halted 
and surveyed her in curiosity, she sat-up 
painfully and beckoned them toward her 
with a wave of her hand. Slowly they 
drew near; her eyes, trained to close 
observation, informed her that they 
were Mexicans of the class which 
abounded upon the ranch ; yet the horses 
which they rode were such as she had 
never seen before in the possession of 
men of their caste. No_ half-wild 
“cayuses” were these beasts, but rangy, 
free-stepping, thoroughbred-looking ani- 
mals with the speed and endurance of 
grayhounds in their clean, well-muscled 
limbs and deep-lunged chests. Close be- 
fore her they stopped, lifting their huge 
sombreros as they did so, while their 
leader flashed her a smile from his big 
white teeth. 

“Buenos dias, senorita,” he said re- 
spectfully. 

She scanned them with the suspicion 
of a woman raised upon a border that 
from time immemorial had been ridden 
by gangs of desperadoes whose only 
law was the law of the knife and the 
six-shooter, and which now was infested 
by the bloodiest crews of all its bloody 
history. Personally the three strangers 
were not in any respect different from 
many wandering cotton-pickers and car- 
ried no weapons in siglit, but that sig- 
nified little, since there is plenty of room 
beneath a coat or even a shirt for a heavy 
revolver. Each carried a_blanket-roll 
behind his cantle, and from the looks 
of their horses she judged they had 
ridden far. Had she been upon her 
horse, she would have avoided them 
from the mere fact that they were 
strange Mexicans, but in her distress she 
must ask their assistance. 

“Howdy, Aombres,’ she 
pleasantly. “You go where?” 

“To the rancho of Sefior Raymond, 
where we would work picking cotton,” 
bowed the foremost. “Perhaps that is 
the place just beyond.” 

“It is, and it is where I live. I have 
hurt my foot and cannot mount alone. 
I must ask you to assist me into the 
saddle.” 

The eyes of El Lobo glistened as they 


returned 


ran her up and down, the shimmer of 
her brown hair, the smoothness of her 
wind-browned skin, the beauty of her 
form just arrived at the first full bloom 
of womanhood. This, then, was the 
Sefiorita Raymond, the Princess of Agua 
Dulce, whose beauty was talked of for 
miles around and whose father was worth 
at least half a million dollars in yellow 
American gold! Once they had her in 
the hidden jaca/ in the midst of the 
prickly-pear and chaparral, one hundred 
thousand dollars would be to the ranch- 
man so insignificant in exchange for 
this beautiful creature whom he loved 
far beyond all else on earth, that he 
would not give it a second thought. And 
now at the very threshold of their ad- 
venture they found her helpless before 
them and a mile from her nearest de- 
fender! His heart leaped exultantly. 

He shot a glance at his companions, 
saw the light that glowed in their eyes 
and then swept his gaze prairieward. 
Should they seize her and ride for it 
now? For an instant the impulse was 
strong upon him to swing her into her 
saddle, and taking her reins, make a 
break back to the Rio Grande; then 
the caution and cunning that had given 
him his name and reputation curbed 
the impulse. It was broad daylight, and 
the cowboys through whom they must 
pass had eyes like vultures. And his and 
his companions’ horses were tired and in 
no shape for a race. The chances were 
too heavy against the success: of the 
attempt. It would be wiser, safer, to 
follow out his original plan, which if 
carefully pursued could not fail. He 
dismounted and approached her defer- 
entially. 

“T am sorry. If the senorita will place 
her foot in my hand—” 

He bent low and clasped her by the 
foot and arm. As though she had been 
a child, he swung her into the saddle and 
placed the reins in her fingers. She 
settled herself firmly and gave them the 
smile which was her beauty’s greatest 
asset. 

“Thanks, senores. If you will ride to 
the ranch, I think I can get you jobs.” 

They touched their great sombreros. 

“Gracias, senorita,” they replied, and 
followed her at a respectful distance. 
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TOM HARDING, manager of the 

Rancho Agua Dulce, stopped mid- 
way in his passage across the space which 
lay between the ranch-house and the 
main corral, at the command of a voice. 
“Come here, Mr. Harding, please,” it 
said, and he turned his face toward the 
direction from which it had come. Sit- 
ting on her horse by the gate was Anita 
Raymond, looking down upon him with 
eyes that to him were the bluest and 
most wonderful in the world. Her lips, 
usually so deliciously rounded, were just 
now a trifle compressed, as though she 
were enduring some distress, and he 
hurried toward her. She nodded in the 
direction of the silent three. 

“These men want jobs picking cot- 
ton. I wish you would hire them.” His 
eyes left her own and swept over the 
unspeaking applicants with the keenness 
of-one who can judge man or beast with 
the quick accuracy of a bank-teller who 
passes upon the virtue of a coin laid 
before him. His brows contracted 
slightly, and a note of disapproval ran 
through his even tones. 

“IT do not need any more men at 
present,” he answered. The lips of the 
girl became a trifle more compressed. 

“But they have just done me a favor, 
and I wish to repay it. Again I ask you 
to hire them, please.” 

He shrugged his shoulders resignedly. 

“Very well, if you put it upon that 
ground, I do not see that I can refuse.” 
He turned to the three. “Go to the 
quarters and find places for yourselves. 
Report to me in the morning.” With a 
silent salute they rode away, and once 
more she gazed down into his strong, 
smooth-shaven face, the wraith of a smile 
about her lips. 

“Thank you for taking orders from 
me. But had it not been for them I 
should have been sitting out there on 
the prairie until—well, until somebody 
hunted me up. You see I am hurt.” 

“How—where?” he cried quickly. 
And at the solicitude that rang in his 
voice her smile broke into a rippling, 
half-mischievous laugh. 

“How? I got a nasty fall and was 
unable to mount. Where? My foot, and 
out on the prairie. After a_ while, 
seeing that you were ungallant enoygh 
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not to come to my assistance, I signaled 
those Mexicans to help me into the 
saddle and escort me home. So I wanted 
you to give them jobs. I know well 
enough that you are short of hands.” 

“Yes, but I don’t quite like the squint 
in the eyes of your friends. Also, those 
horses are too good for hard-working 
hombres. Are you in pain now?” 

“Not much as long as I sit still. But 
I will be when I attempt to dismount 
and walk. Just keep your hands off of 
me, or I’ll—” 

But her voice died away, and she 
sat quietly in his arms as he bore her 
swiftly to the house. For the fiftieth 
time in the last two months, since he 
had been on the ranch, she noticed ad- 
miringly the glossy smoothness of his 
black hair and the cool earnestness of 
his regularly chiseled face, and now for 
the first time was realizing the strength 
of the arms that bore her so easily. A 
score of long steps, and he had pushed 
open the door and lowered her gently 
into her favorite rocker. Then he 
straightened himself up before her where 
he stood, tall and broad, a quizzical 
smile twisting his mouth the least bit. 

“When are you going to marry me, 
Anita?” he said after a long minute in 
which they did nothing but look at each 
other. She turned her gaze out of the 
window and far away across the prairie 
to where the distant cattle were being 
blotted out by the dusk. 

“As I have told you before, when I 
think I love you enough.” 

“With no tip to give as to when that 
will be?” 

“Probably never—certainly not yet. 
And now that I have answered you, you 
may send me Molly, please.” 

He left her abruptly and passed into 
the kitchen. ‘Miss Anita wishes to see 
you, Molly,” he told the middle-aged 
genius of the stove. Then he passed 
out through the back door, a low whistle 
upon his lips. 

“Don’t like the looks of those three 
hombres for the shake of a mule’s ear,” 
he told himself frowningly. 


HARDING slept alone in a small cot- 
tage some score of yards away from 
the ranch-house proper, taking his meals 
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She sat quietly in his arms as he bore her swiftly to the house. For the fiftieth time, she noticed admiringly the glossy 
smoothness of his black hair and the cool earnestness of his regularly chiseled face, and now for the 
first time was realizing the strength of the arms that bore her so easily. 
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at the family table. That his sleeping- 
place was not under the main roof was 
by choice of his own, his selection being 
backed by a substantial reason. With 
sixty or seventy Mexicans upon the place 
the vear around, and twice that many 
employed during the picking-season, 
vigilance was at all times necessary— 
especially now with the country full of 
armed brigands from across the border, 
and the majority of those working be- 
neath him sullen as jaguars at heart. No 
night passed that he did not arise at 
least twice during the darkest hours, 
slip on his trousers, boots and six-shooter 
and go on a silent prowl of inspection 
about the place. : 

He had frequently warned Anita to 
exercise the greatest caution, but the 
native fearlessness and self-reliance of 
the range-bred girl, combined with the 
heat of the midsummer nights, had re- 
sulted in her disregarding his entreaties 
to a great degree. In order that: she 
might receive full benefit of whatever 
breeze wandered abroad, her raised win- 
dows, which opened upon the gallery, 
were protected by nothing except the 
loosely flung curtains and wire mosquito- 
netting as futile against a pair of wire- 
cutters as a thread against scissors. The 
iron bars which Harding had begged 
to be allowed to put in she had waved 
aside impetuously. No, there should be 
no jail for her. Indeed, she could take 
care of herself—and the pearl-handled 
thirty-eight which she ostentatiously dis- 
played as she asserted herself, backed 
her defiant mien grimly. Dissatisfied, 
and yet knowing the folly of arguing 
with her, Harding was forced to con- 
tent himself by a double assurance 
nightly that she was safe. 
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A week passed, wherein the inter- 
national situation, already — greatly 
strained, reached approximately the 
breaking-point. Desperadoes from across 
the river swept in hawklike circles across 
the border ranches, running off cattle 
and horses, pillaging, murdering and 
at times giving desperate battle to the 
rangers and troops who were scattered 
along a front of five hundred hostile 
miles. The Rancho Agua Dulce, being 
a day’s ride from the river, remained 
unscathed, but a few miles to the south 
the chaparral gave forth foul odors to 
the gods of guerrilla warfare. Then 
upon the house of the bedridden John 
Raymond the blow fell. 


TEPPING silently forth into the 
darkness of midnight upon his first 
round, Harding saw. dimly a confused 
group of forms, one appearing to be 
draped in white, vanishing into the 
murk of night. Leaping forward like a 
panther, he sprang upon the gallery 
opposite the girl’s room, calling her name 
as he smote upon the wire screen to 
awaken her if she were there. At his 
blow upon the second window his fist 
encountered nothing where the wire 
should have been, and the silence which 
mocked his shout within the room told 
him all. Four times in rapid succession 
the voice of his six-shooter roared its 
alarm through the night, and then with 
a leap he was upon the horse which he 
kept staked in the yard for emergencies. 
Saddleless, improvising a bridle from 
the stake-rope as he shouted his com- 
mands to the outpouring men to follow 
him, he went thundering into the south 
in pursuit of the abductors and the girl. 

Trusting to instinct and his knowledge 
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He reached the broad, muddy river which 
divided the two great countries with their mutual hatreds; he unmasked the place where the purs 
had crossed, and driving his horse into the stream, swam it across as he clung to the flowing tail. 
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of the country through which the fugi- 
tives would of necessity have to pass, 
receiving guidance at intervals by the 
faint echo of hoof-beats blown past his 
ears, Harding followed the unseen trail 
with straining eyes and jaws that were 
set as grimly as the jaws of a trap. Ten 
black miles flowed beneath him, miles 
so black that the plain seemed a Stygian 
river that rushed swift as a rapid under 
the feet of his straining horse, the world 
about him holding the darkness of a 
windowless cellar. Then in front of him 
a shapeless form suddenly loomed out 
of the night, and a revolver spat red 
at him as its bullet plowed a shallow 
channel over his ribs. Instantly he coun- 
tered twice in quick succession with his 
own weapon. Then the form in front 
of him -was swallowed up by the maw 
of the night once more, and he cursed 
savagely that by reason of the darkness 
and the motion of his horse his shots had 
gone wild. 

All through the night he rode, seeing 
nothing more of those who fled batlike 
through the black smother, and yet hold- 
ing- the trail with the keen instinct of 
a plainsman until, as the first gray shaft 
of morning shot over the prairie, he 
caught a fleeting glimpse of four figures, 
one of them wrapped in a white blanket, 
far ahead of him and just as they 
vanished like tracked wolves into the 
broad sweep of prickly-pear and brush 
that lay beyond. And at that sight, with 
a face as grim as a death-mask, he 
spurred his weary beast into new life. 

In the great, dense jungle which 
spread between Harding and the river, 
he could see but a few yards on either 
hand ; yet the ground was still soft from 
a recent shower, and his eyes, trained 
for years to follow the trail of errant 
cattle and horses, saw signs enough to 
guide him down the devious paths which 
the outlaws were fleeing. Noon came, 
and he reached the broad, muddy river 
which divided the two great countries 
with their mutual hatreds ; he unmasked 
the place where the pursued had crossed, 
and driving his horse into the stream, 
swam it across as he clung to the 
flowing tail. Landing adrip upon the 
other side, he immediately began to form 
his plans with the desperate calmness of 


one who realizes that the chances are 
a hundred to one against him. 


HARDING was now upon the foreign 

soil of a hostile frontier, with none 
about him but cutthroats who would 
shoot him down at sight. There was 
no.one to whom he could appeal for help, 
but knowing the nature of the beasts who 
possessed the woman he loved, the idea 
of waiting for assistance to overtake 
him while she was borne farther away 
into a wilderness was unthinkable. Once 
the trail should become lost in that wild 
region, there would be small hope of 
ever regaining it, and .in the interim 
unspeakable horrors might happen. Stick 
to the tracks while they were still plain 
enough to be followed he must, hovering 
as closely upon the fleeing ones as pos 
sible and holding himself ever alert to 
take advantage of the first opportunity 
which fate might cast his way, 

Desperate to despair his own case was, 
but the girl’s position was still more 
so. As long as the power to move re- 
mained, he would follow them with the 
relentlessness of a bloodhound. That 
they felt secure now and were traveling 
slowly was evidenced by the character 
of their trail and the cigarette-stumps 
which they were scattering behind; 
dismounting, he walked ahead of his 
horse as he led the way with feet that 
fell light as a stalking wolf’s. Two 
hours later a sound from ahead brought 
him to a sudden halt, and making his 
horse fast, he crept forward on his 
hands and knees. A few hundred yards 
farther on he saw through an opening 
in the chaparral a miserable jaca/, and 
hiding himself cunningly, he began the 
watch. 

Thin smoke came from the roof, and 
the faint smell of baking tortillas crept 
into his nose. They would eat, rest dur- 
ing the remainder of the day and then 
sleep heavily when night came. As long 
as daylight persisted, he could not hope 
to cross the open space before him with- 
out being shot down, but with darkness 
smothering all and sleep upon them, he 
might have a chance. And when his blow 
fell, it must be like the lightning’s stroke, 
paralyzing them all at once, for he had 
little doubt that they would take a fear- 
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With revolver clasped, Harding 
took. his first catlike step forward. Three long paces he made without mishap; then the thing he 
had dreaded took place. Beneath his boot a dry branch cracked with the report of a firecracker. 





tul revenge upon their captive should 
they find themselves in a trap. Single- 
handed, the feat seemed impossible, and 
cold horror froze him as he thought 
of the consequences of failure—not to 
himself who would die, but to her who 
would live. Yet he could do nothing 
but wait and be guided by circumstances, 
and like a lizard he stretched himself 
beneath his bush, his eyes never leaving 
the half-open door, the fear ever upon 
him that at any second some cry of dis- 
tress from within might drive him to a 
wild attempt at protection which must 
not only terminate in his own death but 
leave her absolutely alone and helpless 
in that den of human hyenas. 


USK came and found Harding still 
crouching flat and still as a stalk- 
ing jaguar, his eyes and ears aching from 
their ceaseless strain. A dozen times 
one or two of the trio had come outside, 
circled the jacal and then had gone back 
within; and now as the first folds of 
evening fell, the smell of the baking 
cakes again came floating to him, and 
within the hut the dim light of a lantern 
or candle glowed. 

Ten o’clock arrived, and the murmur 
of the voices ceased; the door opened 
and against its light the form of Pedro 
Ochoa was outlined. Shutting the door 
behind him, he lighted a cigarette, and 
by the blaze of the match the watcher 
saw him draw his revolver and place it 
upon the ground as he seated himself 
for the first vigil of the night, his 
back against the door. —Two more hours 
passed silently ; then as the snores of the 
pair within arose, loud and measured, 
and the head of Pedro drooped forward, 
the one beneath the bush tightened him- 
self for action. 


He arose with the slowness of a ser- 
pent that raises its head to view what 
is before it, stood at full height and 
stretched the stiffness from his arms and 
legs as he kept his eyes fastened on the 
still glowing butt of Pedro’s last ciga- 
rette, which lay close beside his hand. 
Then with revolver clasped, Harding 
took his first catlike step forward. 

Three long paces he made without 
mishap; then the thing he had dreaded 
took place. Beneath his. boot a dry 
branch cracked with the report of a fire- 
cracker, and with that sound Pedro was 
upon his feet as a cork pops from a 
bottle, his weapon grasped. A few yards 
before him he saw the outline of an 
incoming form, and in a flash his big 
six-shooter leaped upward. 

In the midst of his forward rush 
Harding saw certain death stare him in 
the face, but at the instant the forty-five 
should have sent him weltering upon the 
earth, the miracle happened. With an 
unearthly howl Pedro leaped backward 
against the door, bursting it open as be 
fore the charge of a bullock ; and collaps- 
ing upon the earthen floor of the dimly 
lighted interior he rolled from side to 
side in agony, with one bare foot clasped 
in both hands. 

Two bounds, and Harding was within 
the place. A glance showed him Anita, 
bloodless of face and with horror-dazed 
eyes, on a grass bed in the corner, while 
half risen to their feet and grasping for 
their weapons were the surprise-over 
taken and sleep-befuddled Pascal and 
Luis. The black muzzle of the big gun 
of the American paralyzed them into 
staring motionlessness. * 

“Drop those guns and up with your 
hands,” he roared, the death-mask of his 
face growing even more terrible. The 
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moment upon which he had staked the 
girl’s and his own salvation had arrived, 
and with the yawning muzzle fairly upon 
them, the hands of the pair slowly 
ascended. 

Anita, lips parted and eyes beginning 
to lighten with understanding, sprang 
to her feet and stood unsteadily. With 
a sudden savage kick of his heavy boot 
that landed fairly under the chin, Hard- 
ing sent the groaning Pedro into the land 
of unconsciousness; then, still holding 
the pair with eyes and leveled weapon, 
he addressed the girl swiftly. 

“Hand me those guns.” 

She stooped and gathered theni, hold- 
ing them out to him. With his left hand 
he took the first, covered his captives 
with it, thrust his own into its holster 
and received the second. A great sigh 
of relief burst from him, and the per- 
spiration came streaming down his face 
in a flood. Then from his lips came a 
short laugh, sharp as the bark of a fox. 

“God, what a chance—and it won!” 
Then he became calm but authoritative. 

“Bring me one of their ropes,” he 
commanded, and a moment later she laid 


forty feet of plaited rawhide before him. 
Then forcing his victims to lie upon their 
faces with hands behind them, and while 
the girl in turn held the weapons, he 
trussed them up hands and feet until 
they squealed for mercy like trapped 


rats. The unconscious Pedro fared no 
better. 

And then for the first time since Anita 
had awakened with a hand upon her 
throat, the fear of instant death or ter- 
rible mistreatment fell from her, and 
covering her face with her hands, she 
leaned against the wall with dry sobs. 
With his hands upon her shoulders 
Harding watched her in silence until the 
heaving of her shoulders ceased. Then 
he spoke. 

“Come. We must get upon the other 
side of the river as soon as the Lord 
will let us. We’re still in the very jaws 
of hell.” 

She uncovered her eyes and for a mo- 
ment stood smiling wanly at him. Then 
placing a hand in his, she stepped by his 
side out of the door. 


M! )RNING came and found them rid- 
*"” ing slowly upon the American side 
of the river, wet from the swim across 
but drying rapidly in the fast-growing 
warmth, thankfulness inexpressible in 
their hearts and upon their faces. 
‘‘Where is your own cartridge-belt ?” she 
asked suddenly as she cast a glance at 
his waist. He turned his head away. 

“Well, you see I was in such a hurry 
—fearing to lose their trail—that I 
didn’t have time to go back to my room 
for it.”” She drew in close to his side, 
and plucking his revolver from the hol- 
ster, glanced into it. Six empty chambers 
stared into her face. 

“Tom Harding,” she gasped, “where 
did you fire those six shots?” His sun- 
and wind-colored face grew redder still. 

“Well, you see, when I found out they 
had you, I fired four shots fast, to arouse 
the ranch. Then I came after you.” 

“And the other two?” 

“T wasted them on one of those 
greasers that dropped behind to pot me 
during the chase.” 

“And do you mean to tell me that 
vou followed on alone and attacked those 
three armed cutthroats with an empty 
gun ?” 

He grinned foolishly. 

“Was a little risky, wasn’t it? But 
what else could I do? Had to get you 
away from them somehow, didn’t 1?” 

Her face paled. “Yes—and through 
God’s help you did it,” she breathed in 
an awed voice. 

He smiled a little. “Don’t forget the 
scorpion, please. He was the active me- 
dium in this special-providence affair. 
Pedro would have got me sure, if just 
at the psychological moment he hadn't 
put his bare foot down on a whopper of 
a scorpion. I caught a glimpse of the 
blessed beast as he whisked back into a 
crack in the wall.” 

For a moment they rode in silence; 
then the girl guided her horse close to 
his side, slipped her arm through his 
and laid her head gently against his 
shoulder. Her eyes were dimmed with 
tears, and her lips were quivering. 

“Tom—dear, dear Tom,” she whis- 


pered. 


Another story by Harry Irving Greene in an early issue- 



































HREE of the most interesting women 
Résume of the I ‘ || characters in fiction appear in this new 


. novel by Mr. Hughes. 
Opening Chapters There is Charity Coe Cheever, of un- 
of the new novel limited wealth and of such unlimited loveliness of 
WE CAN’T HAVE character that everyone called her “Sweet Charity 
EVERYTHING! Coe,” even after her marriage. She has everything in 
mea the world, except the one thing she wants most: the 
om’ eel Geen i love of her husband, the dubia Peter Cheever. She 
Hed DLT | held that for only a few months after his tempes- 
You can read it and begin the tuous wooing won her from the lifelong adoration 
| of Jim Dyckman. Then Cheever cooled and his 
interest became absorbed in Zada L’Etoile, a dancer. 
Zada has an abundance of fiery beauty, a volcanic 
temper and an appetite for alluring men. 

Then there is Kedzie Thropp, a luscious village peach. Her life in Nimrim, 
Missouri, was uneventful. She always complained that she never had been 
anywhere, or seen anything, or known anyone worth knowing. Her chance came 
when her tather, a claim adjuster, had to go to New York and took Kedzie and 
her mother with him. On the train, a wag recommended “Mrs. Biltmore’s boarding- 
house.” When the tricked Thropp learned Biltmore prices, he ordered Kedzie and 
her mother to pack. But Kedzie was in love with the grandeur of the hotel. She 
refused to budge. Thropp fére asserted himself. He turned Kedzie across his 
knee and spanked her. That made her obey his commands, but it aroused all her 
resentment, and in the traffic outside the hotel, she vanished. 





























WHILE her frantic father and mother were imploring the police and newspapers 

of New York to help find their daughter, Kedzie had hidden herself in a 
moving-picture theater. She was fascinated by the play, and adopted the name of 
one of the characters, Anita Adair, for her career in New York. 

That night Kedzie slept in a park. Next morning she breakfasted in a cheap 
restaurant and flirted with Skip Magruder, the waiter. He found her a job in a 
candy-store, but she soon left the candy-store to pose for calendar pictures, and 
there met young Gilfoyle, an advertising writer and a poet. 

Meantime Sweet Charity. Coe had been learning what sorrow meant. When she 
returned from helping the wounded and orphans in France, she went to the moun- 
tains to recuperate. On the train back to New York, she met big Jim Dyckman, 
who, as everyone knew, still loved her. 

As Charity and Jim left the train, they were observed by Prissy Atterbury, a 
male gossip. He was on his way to a house-party. In telling what he had seen, 
he implied that Jim and Charity had been in the mountains together. The gossip 
was hard for Charity to bear. It was silenced, however, when Mrs. Noxon, leader 
at Newport, invited her as a house guest for her annual féte. Kedzie also came on 
for the féte—as one-of the dancing nymphs in a group of entertainers. Jim 
Dyckman, who was there, showed an admiring interest in Kedzie. That hurt 
Charity—she did not know why. 

While dancing, Kedzie slipped on a wet stone and fell into the fountain pool. 
Dyckman rescued her, but the manager of the troupe “fired” her. Charity was 
touched then, and promised to help the girl get a new job. 

The first job Kedzie got was that of wife to Gilfoyle. She married him in haste 
the day after she returned to New York, and repented in greater haste. He was 
just like everything else: she wanted him only until she got him. 

















Charity decided to give a great motion-picture 
play, with society folk as actors, to help her 
orphans. Incidentally she managed to get 
Kedzie a position with a motion-picture 
company. There the girl’s lush beauty 
commanded instant’ attention. Ferriday, 
the director, promised to make her 
the best-known woman in the world. 

He also offered to make her his wife, 
but though she had not told him, she 
still had Gilfoyle on her hands. The 
poet simplified her problems by 

getting a job in Chicago; so Kedzie 

moved to better quarters and started 
on the career of a “movie”’ star. 

Kedzie’s next meeting with Dyck- 
man came in the studio. Charity had 
induced Jim to act as manager for her 
show. He capitulated as quickly before 
Kedzie’s soft beauty as lesser men had 
done. 

Ferriday immediately conceived the 
scheme of having Dyckman finance a film 
play to star Kedzie. He got Dyckman to spend a 
lot of money advertising her, but Jim was not 
anxious to act as “angel” for a new company. Instead, 
when the studio where she had been working burned, he proposed marriage. 
Nothing would have pleased Kedzie more than to marry him at once, for by now 
her ambition was to become of “the society world,” but there was Gilfoyle as a 
barrier. Of course Dyckman could not be told of him. And how to make her 
husband her ex-husband was a problem. 

While she was wishing that she might see him and reason with him, he had 
seen her films in Chicago and was hastening to New York. But when he arrived, 
she was so overwhelmed that she scratched his face and ordered him out. He 
heard of Jim Dyckman’s attentions and decided to make Jim pay well for “stealing” 
his wife. The minute Gilfoyle was gone, Kedzie realized that she had only suc- 
ceeded in complicating her problem of getting rid of him. 


A N even greater problem was troubling Charity Coe. In desperation, she 

had put detectives on Cheever and Zada L’Etoile. They installed a dictagraph 
in Zada’s apartment, and eavesdropping over its wire, Charity found that her 
husband was even more at home in his mistress’ home than in his wife’s and, worst 
of all, that Zada, the dancer, was to mother him a child. 

In desperation, she sent for Jim and told him her plight. He raged about 
from club to club till he found Cheever, and although he too was badly battered 
in the fight that followed, Cheever was knocked out. Charity of course resented 
his method of championing her, and her attitude made him welcome an invitation 
to spend the evening with Kedzie. 

Gilfoyle also planned to be there—with a detective-newspaper man, Connery, 
and two other guests were on the way—Kedzie’s father and mother. The story 
of what happened when they all met is in the installment which begins on the 
following page. 
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CHAPTER XLIII 


An URN a parable upside down, and 


T nearly everything falls out of it. 
| Even the beautiful legend of the 
——— prodigal son returning home to his 
parents could not retain its value when it was 
topsy-turvied by the Thropps. 

Gilfoyle Their son was a daughter, but she had run 
away from them to batten on the husks of city 
life, and had prospered exceedingly. It was her 

parents who heard of her fame and had-journeyed to the city to ask her forgiveness 
and throw themselves on her neck. Kedzie was now wonderful before the natiou 
under the nom de film of Anita Adair; but if her father had not spanked her that 
fatal day in New York, she might never have known glory. So many people have 
been kicked upstairs in this world. 

But Kedzie had not forgiven the outrage, and her father had no intention of 
reminding her how much she owed to it. In fact, he wished he had thought to cut 
off his right hand, scripturally, before it caused him to offend. 

When the moving-picture patrons in Nimrim, Missouri, first saw Kedzie’s pictures 
on the screen, they were thrilled far beyond the intended effect of the thriller. 
The name “Anita Adair” had meant nothing, of course, among her old neighbors, 
but everybody had known Kedzie’s ways ever since first she had had ways. Her 
image had no sooner walked into her first scene than fellows who had kissed her, 
and girls who had been jealous of her, began to buzz. 

“Look, that’s Kedzie.” 

“For heaven’s sake, Kedzie Thropp!” 

“Yep, that’s old Throppie.” 

“Why,—would you believe it?—that’s old Ad Thropp’s girl—the one what was 
lost so long.” 

In the Nimrim Nickeleum, films were played twice of an evening. The seven- 
thirty audience was usually willing to go home and leave space for the nine o’clock 
audience unless the night was cold. But on this immortal evening people were torn 
between a frenzy to watch Kedzie go by again and a frenzy to run and get Mr. and 
Mrs. Thropp. 

A veritable Greek chorus ran and got the Thropps, and lost their seats. There 
was no room for the Thropps to get in. If the manager had not thrown out a 
few children and squeezed the parents through the crowd, they would have lost 
the view. 

The old people stood in the narrow aisle staring at the apotheosis of this 
brilliant creature in whose existence they had collaborated. They had the mytho- 
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logical experience of two old peasants seeing 4 
their child translated as in a chariot of fire. 

Their eyes were dazzled with tears, for they had 
mourned her as lost, either dead in body or dead 
of soul. They had imagined her drowned and floating 
down the Bay, or floating along the sidewalks of New 
York. They had feared for her the much-advertised 
fate of the white slaves—she might be bound out to 
Singapore or destined for Alaskan dance-halls. There 
are so many fates for parents to dread for their lost 
children. 

To have their Kedzie float home to them on pinions of radiant beauty was an 
almost intolerable beatitude. Kedzie’s mother started down the aisle crying “Kedzie. 
my baby! My little lost baby!’ before Adna could check her. 

Kedzie did not answer her mother but went on with her work as if she were 
deaf. She came streaming from the projection-machine in long beams of light. 
This vivid, smiling, weeping, daricing, sobbing Kedzie was only a vibration rebound- 
ing from a screen. Perhaps that is all that any of us are. 

One thing was certain: the Thropps determined to redeem their lost lamb as 
soon as they could get to New York. Their lost lamb was gamboling in blessed 
pastures. The Nimrim people spoke to the parents with reverence, as if their 
son had been elected President—which would not have been, after all, so wonderful 
as their daughter’s being a screen queen. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


|| HERE is no end to the astonishments of our everyday life. While the 

és | Thropps had been watching their daughter disport before them in a 

| little dark room in Missouri, and other people in numbers of other cities 

——— were seeing her in duplicate, she herself was in none of the places, but 
in her own room—with Jim Dyckman paying court to her. 

Kedzie was engaged in reeling off a new life of her own for the astonishment 
of the angels, or whatever audience it is for whose amusement the eternal movie- 
show of mankind is performed. Kedzie’s story was progressing with cinemato- 
graphic speed and with transitions almost as abrupt as the typical five-reeler. 

Kedzie was an anxious spectator as well as an actor in her own life-film. She 
did not see how she could get out of the tangled situation her whims, her 
necessities and her fates had constructed about her. She had. been more or less 
forced into a betrothal with the wealthy Jim Dyckman before she had dissolved 
her marriage with Tommie Gilfoyle. She could not find Gilfoyle, and she grew 
frenzied with the dread that her inability to find him might thwart all her dreams. 
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She had no intention of committing 
bigamy, even if she had been temptable 
to such recklessness. The inevitable 
brevity of its success was only too evi- 
dent. A large part of the fun of marry- 
ing Dyckman would be the publication 
of it, and that would bring Gilfoyle 
back. She never before longed so ar- 
dently to see her husband as now. 

She finally wrote him a letter begging 
him to return to New York for a con- 
ference. She couched it in luringly 
affectionate tones and apologized lavishly 
for scratching his face when he called. 
She addressed the letter to the General 
Delivery in Chicago, as he had directed 
in the letter he wrote as a blind. 

She neglected, as usual, to put her 
own address on the envelope or inside 
on the letter, which she signed with a 
mere “Anita.”. Gilfoyle did not call for 
the letter in Chicago, since he was in 
New York. There it was held for the 
legal period and then it was sent to the 
Dead Letter Office, where a clerk wasted 
a deal of time and ingenuity in an effort 
to trace the sender or the addressee. But 
long before that time the addressee him- 


self was on his way to the Dead Letter 
Office. 

Kedzie meanwhile had watched for 
the postman and hunted through her 


mail with frenzy. There was a vast 
amount of mail, for it is one of the 
hardships of the movie business that the 
actors are fairly showered with letters 
of praise, criticism, query and flirtation. 


EDZIE had come to depend on Jim 

Dyckman for her entertainment. He 
took care of her evenings, gave them 
vivacity and opulence. He took her to 
theaters, to the opera, the music-halls, 
the midnight roofs and other resorts 
for the postponement of sleep. Occa- 
sionally he introduced her to friends of 
his whom they encountered. It pained 
and angered him, and Kedzie too, to 


note that the men were inclined to eye | 


Kedzie with tolerant amusement. There 
was a twinkle of contempt in their smil- 
ing eyes that seemed to say: 

“Where did Dyckman pick you up, my 
pretty ?” 

Kedzie’s movie fame was unknown to 
Dyckman’s crowd. She was treated ac- 
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cordingly, as some exquisite chorus-girl 
or cabaret-pony that he had selected as 
a running-mate. 

Dyckman could not openly resent 
what was subtly implied, but it touched 
his chivalry, and since he was engaged 
to Kedzie, he felt that he ought at least 
to announce the fact. He was getting 
the game without the name, and that 
seemed unfair to Kedzie. 

Kedzie felt the same veiled scorn, 
and it alarmed her; yet when Dyckman 
proposed the publication of their troth, 
she forbade it vigorously. She writhed 
at the worse than Tantalus fate that 
compelled her to push from her own 
thirsty lips the grapes of felicity. 

Then came the evening when Jim 
Dyckman telephoned her that -he could 
not keep his appointment with her. It 
was the evening he responded to Charity 
Coe’s appeal and met Peter Cheever fist 
to fist. Kedzie heard, in the polite lie he 
told, a certain tang of prevarication, and 
that frightened her. Why was Jim Dyck- 
man trying to shake her? Once begun, 
where would the habit end? 

That was a dull evening for Kedzie. 
She stuck at home without other society 
than her boredom and her terrors. She 
had few resources for the enrichment of 
solitude. She tried to read, but she 
could not find a popular novel or a short 
story in a magazine exciting enough 
to keep her mind off the excruciating 
mystery of the next installment in her 
own life. Her heart ached with the fear 
that she might never know the majesty 
of being Mrs. Jim Dyckman. That al- 
most royal prerogative grew more and 
more precious the more she feared to 
lose it. She imagined the glory with a 
ridiculous extravagance. Her theory of 
the life lived by the wealthy aristocrats 
was fantastic, but she liked it and longed 
for it. 

The next day she waited to hear from 
Jim till she could endure the anxiety no 
longer. She ventured to call him at his 
father’s home. She waited with trepida- 
tion while she was put through to his 
room, but his enthusiasm when he recog- 
nized her voice refreshed her hopes and 
her pride. She did not know that part of 
her welcome was due to the fierce rebuke 
Charity Coe had inflicted on him a little 
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before, because he had mauled her hus- 
band into a wreck. 

That evening she waited for Jim 
Dyckman’s arrival with an ardor almost 
akin to love. He had begged off from 
dinner. He did not explain that he car- 
ried two or three visible fist-marks from 
Cheever’s knuckles which he did not 
wish to exhibit in a public restaurant. 

So Kedzie dined at home in solitary 
gloom. She had only herself for guest 
and found herself most stupid company. 

She dined in her bathrobe and began 
immediately after dinner to dress for 
conquest. She hoped that Dyckman 
would take her out to the theater or a 
dance, and she put on her best bib and 
tucker, the bib being conspicuously miss- 
ing. She was taking a last look at the 
arrangement of her little living-room 
when the telephone-bell rang and the 
maid came to say: 

“Scuse me, Miss Adair, but hall-boy 
says your father and mother is down- 
stairs.” 

Kedzie almost fainted. She did not 
dare refuse to see them. She had not 
attained that indifference to the opinions 
of servants which is the only real eman- 
cipation from being the servant of one’s 
servants. 

While she fumbled with her impulses, 
the,maid rather stated than asked: 

“Shall I have ’em sent up, of course?” 

“Of course,’ Kedzie snapped. 


HE Thropps knew Kedzie well 

enough to be afraid of her. A pa- 
rental intuition told them that if they 
wrote to her, she would be a long while 
answering; if they telephoned her, she 
would be out of town. So they came 
unannounced. It had taken them the 
whole day to trace her. They learned 
with dismay that she was no longer 
“working” at the Hyperfilm Studio. 

Adna Thropp and his wife were im- 
pressed by the ornate lobby of the 
apartment-house, by the livery of the 
hall-boy and the elevator-boy; by the 
apron and cap of the maid who let 
them in, and by the hall furniture. 

But when they saw their little Kedzie 
standing before them in her evening 
gown,—her “deckolett,” as Mrs. Thropp 
would say,—they were overwhelmed. A 


daughter is a fearsome thing to a 
father, especially when she is grown up 
and dressed up. Adna turned his eyes 
away from his shining child, as Noah’s 
sons had turned theirs from their father. 

But the sense of shame is as ame- 
nable to costume as to the lack of it, 
and Kedzie—the shoulder-revealer—was 
as much shocked by what her parents 
had on as they by what she had off. 

The three embraced automatically 
rather than heartily, and Kedzie came 
out of her mother’s bosom chilled, 
though it was a warm night and Mrs. 
Thropp had traveled long. Also there 
was a lot of her. 

Kedzie gave her parents the welcome 
that the prodigal’s elder brother gave 
him. She was thinking: “‘What will Jim 
Dyckman say when he learns that my 
real name is Thropp and sees this pair 
of Thropps? They look as if their name 
would be Thropp.” 

Adna made the apologies—glad ti- 
dings being manifestly out of place. 

“Hope we aint put you out, daughter. 
We thought we’d s’prise you. We went 
to the fact’ry. Man at the door says you 
wasn’t workin’ there no more. Give us 
this address. Right nice place here, 
aint it? Looks like a nice class of folks 
lived here.” 

Kedzie heard the rounded r and the 
flat a which she had discarded and 
scorned the more because she had once 
practiced them. Children are generally 
disappointed in their parents, since they 
cherish ideals to which few parents may 
conform from lack of time, birth, breed- 
ing or money. Kedzie was not in any 
mood for parents that night, anyway, 
but if she had to have parents, she 
would have chosen an earl and a countess 
with a Piccadilly accent and a concert- 
grand manner. Such parents it would 
have given her pleasure and pride to ex- 
hibit to Dyckman. They would awe- 
inspire him and arrange the marriage- 
settlement, whatever that was. 

But these poor old shabby dubs in 
their shabby duds—a couple who were 
plebeian even in Jayville! If there had 
not been such a popular prejudice 
against mauling one’s innocent parents 
about, Kedzie would probably have 
taken her father and mother to the 
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“That's all right enough,” said Kedzie, “but the main question with me is How?” “How is easy,” said Mrs. Thropp, 
If he’s willin’ to marry you to get you, I guess he'll 
72 
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and her face seemed to turn yellow as she lowered her voice. “This Mr. Dyckman is crazy about you. He wants you. 
be still more willin’ to get you without marryin’ you.” 
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dumb-waiter and sent them down in the 
ash-can. 

As she hung between despair and 
anxiety, the telephone-bell rang. Jim 
Dyckman called her up to say that he 
was delayed for half an hour. Kedzie 
came back and invited her parents in. 
It made her sick to see their awkward- 
ness among the furniture. They went 
like scows adrift. They priced every- 
thing with their eyes, and the beauty was 
spoiled by the estimated cost. 

Mrs. Thropp asked Kedzie how she 
was half a dozen times, and before 
Kedzie could answer, went on to tell 
about her own pains. Mr. Thropp was 
freshly alive to the fact that New York’s 
population is divided into two classes: 
innocent visitors and resident pirates. 

While they asked Kedzie questions 
that she did not care to answer, and 
answered questions she had not cared to 
ask, Kedzie kept wondering how she 
could get rid of them before Dyckman 
came. She thanked heaven that there was 
no guest-room in her apartment. They 
could not live with her, at least. 

Suddenly it came over the pretty, be- 
wildered little thing with her previous 
riddle of how to get rid of a last year’s 
husband so that she might get a new 
model—suddenly it came over Kedzie 
that she had a tremendous necessity for 
help, advice, parentage. The crying need 
for a father and a mother enhanced the 
importance of the two she had on hand. 

She broke right into her mother’s de- 
scription of a harrowing lumbago she 
had suffered from: it was that bad she 
couldn’t neither lay nor set—that is to 
say, comfortable. Kedzie’s own new- 
fangled pronunciations and phrases fell 
from her mind, and she spoke in purest 
Nimrim: 

“Listen, Mamma and Papa: I’m in a 
peck of trouble, and maybe you can help 
me out.” 

“Ts it money?” Adna wailed sepul- 
chrally. - 

“No, unless it’s too much of the 
darned stuff.” 

Adna gasped at the paradox. He had 
no time to comment, before she assailed 
him with: 

“You see, I’ve gone and got married.” 

This shattered them both so that the 
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rest was only shrapnel after shell. But 
it was a leveling bombardment of every- 
thing near, dear, respectable, sacred. 
They were fairly rocked by each detona- 
tion of fact. 

“Yes, I went and married a dirty little 
rat—name’s Gilfoyle—he thinks my real 
name’s Anita Adair. I got it out of a 
movie, first day I ran off from you folks. 
I had an awful time, Mamma—like to 
starved—would have, only for clerkin’ 
in a candy-store. Then I got work posin’ 
for commercial photographers. Did you 
see the Breathasweeta chewin’-gum girl? 
No? That was me. Then I was a dancer 
for a while—on the stage—and—the 
other girls were awful cats. But what 
d’you expect? The life was terrible. We 
didn’t wear much clo’es. That didn’t 
affect me, though; some of those nood 
models are terribly respectable—not that 
I was nood, o’ course. But—well—so I 
married Tommie Gilfoyle. I don’t know 
how I ever came to. He must have mes- 
merized me, I guess.” 

“What did he work at?” said Adna. 

“Poetry.” 

“Ts poetry work ?” 

“Work? That’s all it is. Poetry is all 
work and no pay. You should have seen 
that gink sweatin’ over the fool stuff. 
He’d work a week for five dollars’ worth 
of foolishness. And besides, as soon as 
he married me, he lost his job.” 

“Poetry?” Adna mumbled. 

“Advertising.” 

“Oh!” 

“Well, we didn’t live together very 
long, and I was perf’ly mis’ble every 
minute.” 

“You poor little honey child!” said 
Mrs. Thropp,-who felt her lamb coming 
back to her, and even Adna reached over 
and squeezed her hand and rubbed her 
knuckles with his rough thumb uncom- 
fortably. 


UT it was good to have allies, and 
Kedzie went on: 

“By an’ by, Gilfoyle got the offer of a 
position in Chicago, and he couldn’t get 
there without borrowing all I had. But 
I was glad enough to pay it to him. I'd 
’a’ paid his fare to the moon if he'd ’a’ 
gone there. Then I got a position with 
a moving-picture company—as a jobber 
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—lI began very humbly at first, you see, 
and I underwent great hardships.” (She 
was quoting now from one of her fa- 
vorite interviews.) ‘My talent attracted 
the attention of the director, Mr. Ferri- 
day. He stands very high in the p’fes- 
sion, but he’s very conceited—very! He 
thought he owned me because he was the 
first one I let direct me. He wanted me 
to marry him.” 

“Did you?” said Adna, who was pre- 
pared for anything. 

“T should say not,’’ said Kedzie. ‘‘How 
could I, with a husband in Chicago? 
He wasn’t much of a husband—just 
enough to keep me from marrying a real 
man. For one day, who should come to 
the studio but Jim Dyckman!” 

“Any relation to the big Dyckmans?” 
said Adna. 

“He’s the son of the biggest one of 
them all,” said Kedzie. 

“And you know him?” 

“Do I know him? Doesn’t he want 
to marry me? Isn’t that the whole 
trouble? He’s coming here this evening.” 

To Adna, the humble railroad claim- 
agent, the careless tossing off of the 
great railroad name of Dyckman was 
what it would have been to a rural parson 
to hear Kedzie remark : 

“I’m giving a little dinner to-night to 
my friends Isaiah, Jeremiah and Mr. 
Apostle Paul.” 

When the shaken wits of the parents 
began to return to a partial calm, they 
remembered that Kedzie had mentioned 
somebody named Gilfoyle—Gargoyle 
would have been a better name for him, 
sirfce he grinned down in mockery upon 
a cathedral of hope. 

Adna whispered: “When did you di- 
vorce—the other feller?” 

“T didn’t; that’s the trouble.” 

“Why don’t you?” 

“T can’t find him.” 

Adna spoke up: “I'll go to Chicago 
and find him and get a divorce, if I have 
to pound it out of him. You say he’s a 
poet ?” 

Adna had the theory that poetry went 
with tatting and china-painting as an 
athletic exercise. Kedzie had no reason 
to think differently. She had whipped 
her own poet, scratched him and driven 
him away in disorder. She told her 


people of this and of her inability to re- 
call him, and of his failure to answer the 
letter she had sent to Chicago. 

Her father and mother grew incan- 
descent with the strain between the 
obstacle and the opportunity—the irre- 
sistible opportunity chained to the im- 
movable obstacle. They raged against 
the fiend who had ruined Kedzie’s life, 
met her on her pathway, gagged and 
bound her and haled her to his lair. 


OOR young Gilfoyle would have been 

flattered at the importance they gave 
him, but he would not have recognized 
himself or Kedzie. 

According to his memory, he had 
married Kedzie because she was a pitiful. 
heartbroken waif who had lost her job 
and thrown herself on his mercy. He had 
married her because he adored her and 
he wanted to protect her and love her 
under the hallowing shelter of matri- 
mony. He had given her his money and 
his love and his toil, and they had not 
interested her. She had berated him, 
chucked him, taken up with a fast mil- 
lionaire ; and when he returned to resume 
his place in her heart, she had greeted 
him with her finger-nails. 

Thus, as usual in wars, each side had 
bitter grievances which the ,other could 
neither acknowledge nor understand. 
Gilfoyle was as bitter against Kedzie as 
she was against him. 

And even while the three Thropps 
were wondering how they could summon 
this vanquished monster out of the vasty 
deep of Chicago, they could have found 


“ him by putting their heads out of the 


window and shouting his name. He was 
loitering opposite in the areaway of an 
empty residence. He did not know that 
Kedzie’s father and mother were with 
her, any more than they knew that he 
was with them. 


CHAPTER XLV 





FTER a deal of vain abuse of 
Gilfoyle for abducting their 
child and thwarting her golden 
opportunity, Adna asked at 
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“What does Mr. Dyckman think of all 
this ?” 
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Connery, seeing that the initiative was slipping from Gilfoyle’s flaccid hand, pushed forward with truculence. “ 
Connery the detective, and I’ve got the goods 
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“And who are you?” said Dyckman. “ 
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“You don’t suppose I’ve told him I 
was married, do you?” Kedzie stormed. 
“Do I look as loony as all that ?” 

“Oh!” said Adna. 

“Why, he doesn’t even know my name 
is Thropp, to say nothing of ‘Thropp- 
hyphen-Gilfoyle.” 

“Oh!” said Adna. 

“Who does he think you are?” asked 
Mrs. Thropp. 

“Anita Adair, the famous favorite of 
the screen,” said Kedzie rather adver- 
tisingly. 

“Hadn’t you better tell him?’ Adna 
ventured. 

“T don’t dast. He’d never speak to me 
again. He’d run like a rabbit if he 
thought I was a grass widow.” 

Mrs. Thropp remonstrated: “I don’t 
believe he’d ever give you up. He must 
love you a heap if he wants to marry 
you.” 

“That’s so,” said Kedzie. “He's 
always begging me to name the day. But 
I don’t know what he’d think if I was to 
tell him I’d been lying to him all this 
time. He thinks I’m an innocent little 
girl. I just haven’t got the face to tell 
him I’m an old married woman with a 
mislaid husband.” 

“You mean to give him up, then?” 
Mrs. Thropp sighed. 

Adna raged back: 

“Give up a billion-dollar man for a 
fool poet? Not on your tintype!” 

Kedzie gave her father an admiring 
look. They were getting on sympathetic 
ground. They understood each other. 

Adna was encouraged to say: “If I 
was you, Kedzie, I’d just lay the facts 
before him. Maybe he could buy the 
feller off. You could probably get him 
mighty cheap.” 

Mrs. Thropp habitually resented ail 
her husband’s arguments. She scorned 
this proposal. 

“Don’t you do it, Kedzie. Just as you 
said, he’d most likely run like a rabbit.” 

“Then what am I going to do?” Ked- 
zie whimpered. 

There was a long silence. Mrs. 
Thropp pondered bitterly. She was the 
most moral of women. She had brought 
up her children with all rigidity. She 
had abused them for the least dereliction. 
She had upheld the grimmest standard 


of virtue, with “Don’t!” for its watch- 
word. Of virtue as a warm-hearted, 
alert, eager, glowing spirit, cultivating 
the best and most beautiful things in life, 
she had no idea. Virtue was to her a 
critic, a satirist, a neighborhood gossip, 
something scathing and ascetic. That 
delicate balance between failing to mind 
one’s own business and failing to re- 
spond to another’s need did not bother 
her—nor did that theory of motherhood 
which instills courage, independence, 
originality and enthusiasm for life, and 
starts children precociously toward 
beauty, love, grace, philanthropy, in- 
vention, art, glory. 

She had the utmost contempt for 
girls who went right according to their 
individualities, or went wrong for any 
reason soever. The least indiscretions 
of her own daughters she visited with 
endless tirades. Kedzie had escaped them 
for a long while. She had succeeded as 
far as she had, because she had escaped 
from the most dangerous of all influences 
—a perniciously repressive mother. She 
would have been scolded viciously now 
if it had not been for Dyckman’s mighty 
prestige. 

The Dyckman millions in person were 
about to enter this room. The Dyckman 
millions wanted Kedzie. If they got her, 
it would be a wonderful thing for a poor, 
hard-working girl who had had the 
spunk to strike out for herself and make 
her own way without expense to her 
father and mother. The Dyckman mil- 
lions, furthermore, would bring the mil- 
lennium at once to the father and mother. 

Mrs. Thropp, fresh from her village 
(yet not so very fresh—say, rather, 
recent from sordor and humility), sat 
dreaming of herself as a Dyckman by 
marriage. She imagined herself and the 
great Mrs. Dyckman in adjoining rock- 
ing-chairs, exchanging gossip and recipes 
and anecdotes of their joint grandchil- 
dren-to-be. Just to inhale the aroma of 
that future, that vision of herself as Mr. 
Dyckman’s mother-in-law, was like 
breathing in deeply of laughing gas; a 
skillful dentist could have extracted a 
molar from her without attracting her 
attention. And in the vapor of that 
stupendous temptation, the devil actually 
did extract from her her entire moral 
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Charity had seen Cheever brought in at midnight and had looked to it that he had every care. But now she came into 
his room with a maidenly timidity. He accepted Charity’s silence as pleading guilty. So he went 
on: “The fact that you chose Dyckman for your authorized thug and bravo proves what 
I have thought for some time, that you love him and he loves you.” 
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code without her noticing the difference. 

If Kedzie had been married to Gil- 
foyle and besought in marriage by an- 
other fellow of the same relative stand- 
ard of income, Mrs. Thropp could have 
waxed as indignant as anybody. If Ked- 
zie’s new suitor had earned as high as 
four thousand a year, which was a pile 
of money in Nimrim, she would still have 
raged against the immorality of tamper- 
ing with the sacrament of marriage. She 
might have withstood as much as twenty 
thousand a year for the sake of home and 
religion. She abhorred divorce, as well 
as other people do (especially divorcees) . 

But to resist a million dollars and all 
that went with it was impossible. To re- 
sist a score of millions was twenty times 
impossibler. She made up her mind that 
Dyckman should not escape from this 
temporary alliance with the Thropps 
without paying at least a handsome initi- 
ation-fee. Suddenly she set her jaw and 
broke into the parley of her husband and 
their daughter: 

“Well, I’ve made up my mind. Adna, 
you shut up awhile and get on out 
this room. I’m going to have a ‘few 
words with my girl.” 


A DNA looked into the face of his wife 


““ and saw there that red-and-white- 


striped expression which always puts a 


wise man to flight. He was glad to be 
permitted to retreat. When he was gone, 
Mrs. Thropp beckoned Kedzie to sit by 
her on the chaise longue. She gathered 
her child up as some adoring old buz- 
zard might cuddle her nestling and 
impart choice ideals of scavengery. 

“Took here, honey: you listen to your 
mother what loves you and knows what’s 
best for you. You've struck out for 
yourself and you’ve won the grandest 
chance any girl ever had. If you throw 
it away, you'll be slappin’ Providence 
right in the face. ‘The Lord would never 
have put this op’tunity in your reach if 
He hadn’t meant you to have it.” 

“What you talking about, Mamma?” 
said Kedzie. 

‘My father always used to say: ‘Old 
Man Op’tunity is baldheaded except for 
one long scalplock in the middle his fore- 
head. Grab him as he comes towards 


you, for there’s nothing to lay holt on as 
he goes by.’ ” 

“What’s all this talk 
heads?” Kedzie protested. 

“Hush your mouth and listen to a 
woman that’s older’n what you are and 
knows more. Look at me! I’ve slaved 
all my life. I’ve been a hard-workin’, 
churchgoin’ woman, a good mother to a 
lot of ungrateful children, a faithful. 
lovin’ wife—and what have I got for it? 
Look at me. Do you want to be like me 
when you get my age? Do you?” 

It was a hard question to answer 
politely ; so Kedzie said nothing. Mrs. 
Thropp went on: 

“You got a chance to look like me and 
live hard and die poor, and that’s what'll 
happen if you stick by this low-life, 
good-for-nothing dawg you married. 
Don’t do it. Money’s come your way. 
Grab it quick. Hold on to it tight. 
Money’s the one thing that counts. You 
take my word for it. It don’t matter 
much how you get it; the main thing is 
Get it! People don’t ask you How? but 
How Much? If you got enough, they 
don’t care How.” 

“That’s all right enough,” said Ked- 
zie, “but the main question with me is 
How?” 

“How is easy,” said Mrs. Thropp, and 
her face seemed to turn yellow as she 
lowered her voice. “This Mr. Dyckman 
is crazy about you. He wants you. If 
he’s willin’ to marry you to get you, I 
guess he’ll be still more willin’ to get 
you without marryin’ you.” 

“Why, Mamma!” 


about bald- 


’ 


T was just a whisper. Kedzie had lived 
through village perils and city perils ; 
she had been one of a band of dancers 
as scant of morals as of clothes; she 
had drifted through all sorts of en- 
counters with all sorts of people: but 
she had never heard so terrible a thought 
so terribly expressed. She flinched from 
her mother. Her mother saw that 
shudder of retreat and grew harsher: 
“You tell Mr. Dyckman about your 
husband, and you’ll lose him. You will— 
for sure! If you lose him, you lose the 
greatest chance a girl ever had. Take 
him—and make him pay for you!—in 


Continued on page 168 of this.issue. 





Billy Boy 


By Edwin 
L. Sabin 


igae VILL BOY was the unexpected 

| guest. You he had not 

|| entered into their plans for 

their first year of married life 

—that period when they seemed to be all 

in all to each other and intended to 

do so much, by themselves. ‘They had 

a guest-room in their hearts, but they had 

not quite prepared it for immediate oc 
cupancy in their daily life. 

However, Billy Boy was welcomed 
and given the best that the establish- 
ment afforded and considerable that it 
could not afford. A precocious, enter- 
taining little chap he proved to be; but 
he had some most perplexing traits— 
which brings us to, Billy Boy’s watch 
and Billy’s lower lip _ occasionally 
a-tremble. 

It was a ridiculously cheap little 
watch, and it had been Billy’s first 
Christmas present of real value to him. 
He had earned it by laboriously learn- 
ing to tell the time—and there were 
other contingencies of the pre-Christ- 
mas order. Father Newkamp did not 
intend to be a martinet, outside of busi- 
ness, but he had his ideas upon the rais- 
ing of Billy Boy or any boy. Most 
young fathers (and likewise bachelors) 
do have. 

“Don’t you think you expect too much 


see, 
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of Billy. Boy, sometimes,” asked Mother 
Newkamp. ‘He is only a child.” 

“Billy must be made to mind,” as- 
serted Father Newkamp. “You're 
spoiling him. Now, there’s that simple 
matter of winding his watch. Wasn't 
it just this morning that I heard you 
asking him again if he’d wound it, and 
you found he hadn’t?” 

«‘But he meant to wind it; he was just 
so tired that he forgot.” 

“When we gave Billy that watch,” 
pursued Father Newkamp, “it was on 
condition that he wind it regularly, and 
he promised. He ought to be made to 
do so—and to do those other things that 
he ‘forgets.’ I’m afraid Billy imposes 
on you. Maybe we'd better take the 
watch away from him, for a lesson.” 

Mother Newkamp flushed. 
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“Oh, not that, Dick. He’s so proud 
of his watch. He sleeps with it under 
his pillow every night. He doesn’t mean 
to forget to wind it. Why, I believe he 
thinks it goes just as well unwound as 
other watches do wound, You know 
what he says—you’ve heard him. He 
says—he said it to Archie Reynolds only 
yesterday: ‘I don’t care. My watch is 
too wight, ’cause my father gave it to 
me!’ And I can’t be nagging him about 
it all the time.” 

Father Newkamp surveyed her, in the 
lamplight. He fully realized the tender- 
ness of her mother heart; on occasion 
he had inwardly criticised her forbear- 
ance as mistaken, and a weakness. But 
even the rigorous father-heart of him 
thrilled at that tribute of perfect faith— 
*‘’cause my father gave it to me!’ He 
was a young man still; she was a young 
woman. He was aware that she had 
her household problems, as he had his 
business problems, and that Billy Boy 
was a care. The problems were inevi- 
table, but he had not yet grown wholly 
reconciled to having had the household 
part increased. Yes, he loved Billy Boy. 
Billy Boy had brought much—and 
nevertheless he had changed 
much. 

“You look tired, dear,” 
he remarked. ‘Aren’t 
you feeling well ?” 

“Pretty well,” she 
said. “I may be a 
little tired. Billy 
Boy and I have had 
a lively day.” 

“You haven’t been 
quite up to the mark 
since Billy came,” 
he ventured. “You 
stay at home _ too 
close. Maybe you 
ought to have a 
maid.” 

“We can’t afford a 
maid, especially now 
that Billy is at the | 
age when he is wear- 
ing out his clothes so fast. And I really 
haven’t any use for a maid—just us 
three.” 

“But then you could leave Billy some- 
times, and go out as you used to.” 
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“I forgetted, an’ then I fought, when I was sayin’ 
‘Amen,’ an’ then | wounded it.” 





Mother Newkamp shrank affright- 
edly. She shook her head. 

“No, I’d never do that—not yet. 
Billy’d need me. He’s just old enough 
now to pick up habits, and I couldn’t 
depend on a strange maid to watch him. 
When he’s at school, I do go out, you 
know. . But I’m always home to greet 
him. I want him to depend on you and 
me. He’s so bright and quick that I 
want to know everything about him.” 

“He has a disobedient streak,” de- 
clared Father Newkamp. ‘Now, there’s 
that watch. He absolutely will not wind 
it regularly. In some of those little 
things he’s as obstinate as—” 

“As you are,” completed Mother New- 
kamp slyly. 

Father Newkamp evaded the issue. 

“T don’t suppose he means to lie about 
it. We've made him understand what 
a serious matter a lie is. But he’s ob- 
stinate. Well, at any rate, you ought 
to manage to get out more. Can't you 
go out to-morrow for a while? Couldn't 
you leave Billy to play in the neighbor- 
hood?” 

“The Joneses have gone to the coun- 
try, and I don’t like the Reynolds chil- 

dren. They aren’t good 

for Billy. But he could 
go over to play with 
Jamie. They get along 
together beautifully. 
Mrs. Baker has said 
to send him over 
any time. And I 
suppose, then, / 
could go to the 
monthly luncheon 
of the sewing- 

guild. I 

haven’t been 

there for—oh, 
I don’t know 
when.” 

She spoke a 
little wistfully, 
and Father New- 
kamp caught at 
the idea. 

“Good! Would you have to take him 
to the Bakers’ ?” 

“I don’t think so. Couldn’t he go on 
the car? It passes the corner, within half 
a block. He’s been there so often.” 





“Have you wound your watch, Billy Boy?” asked his father keenly. 


knitted his brows. 


hes 


Billy Boy 


I Wounded it,”” he said. 


“Certainly he could. It will teach him 
self-reliance. He knows where to get off, 
doesn’t he?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“All right. Better phone Mrs. Baker, 
hadn’t you, and ask her if it will be 
convenient ?” 

Up sprang Mother Newkamp. She 
telephone.!, and returned almost radiant 
—that is, as radiant as any young mother 
can be when she is about to be parted 
from her boy for a day. 

“Mrs. Baker is delighted. I told her 
I’d put Billy on the ten o’clock car. She 
says she’ll be watching for him and she’ll 
see that he’s started home on time.” 

So when Billy Boy appeared at break- 
fast, all fresh and wide-eyed from sound 
slumber, he received the proposition. 

“Billy Boy, how’d you like to go over 
and play with Jamie to-day?” 

“All wight,” said Billy Boy. He 
hadn’t yet lost all his patois, although 
Father Newkamp was striving against 
odds to eradicate it. But Mother New- 
kamp clung to it as to a fringe of the 
garments of babyhood. 

“If Mother puts you on the street-car, 
will you know where to get off ?” 

“Of course,” assured Billy Boy dis- 
dainfully. 
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“And will you start home right on 
time, so we wont be worried ?” 

Billy Boy nodded, now interested in 
his platter. The journey did not seem 
to impress him as anything remarkable. 
He was at that happy age when a penny 
is the same as a dollar. 

“Jamie’s mother will tell you when to 
come home. You must start at four.” 

“My watch will tell me,” asserted 
Billy Boy. 

“Have you wound your watch, Billy 
Boy?” asked his father keenly. 

Billy Boy knitted his brows. 

“Iss, I wounded it,” he said. 

“You're sure, are you, Billy?” 

“Iss, I wounded it.” In characteristic 
fashion he pouted his lower lip. 

“When ?” 

“Last night.” 

“Before you got into bed?” 

“Iss—no, after I said my prayers. I 
forgetted, an’ then I fought, when I was 
sayin’ ‘Amen,’ an’ then I wounded it.” 
His lower lip was trembling ominously. 

“Were you there?” queried Father 
Newkamp, aside, of Mother Newkamp. 

She silently shook her head. 

“T did wound it,” reasserted Billy 
Boy, aggrieved. “Want to see?”’ And he 
tugged at his watch. 








“Listen, Billy. Now 
Father’s going to keep 
your watch. And 
right after dinner you're 
going to bed without 
any dessert. You 
haven’t wound your 
watch. It’s run down; 
Father knows. And 
you told Mother and 


Father a lie.” 


“No, Father knows you would not tell 
him a lie. You say you wound it, and 
he believes you. What time is it by it?” 

Billy Boy hauled out his watch and 
scrutinized it—cocked his eye upon it, 
and with a movement of his lips, cal- 
culated. 

“Seven o'clock, an’ ten minutes,” he 
reported. “What’s that?” 

Father Newkamp consulted his own 
watch. 

“Almost right. Near enough.” 

“My watch is always wight,” defended 
Billy Boy. “My father gave it to me.” 
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“But if you don’t keep it wound every 
day, it wont be right. It can’t be,” in- 
sisted Father Newkamp, to carry the 
point. “Then it will stop.” 

Billy Boy filled his mouth. 

“T wounded it,” he mumbled—lower 
lip out again. ‘Sometimes I do forget. 
but”—and he sighed heavily—‘‘I have 
so much to member.” 

“Poor little laddie!” 
mother. 

When at about a quarter to five that 
afternoon Father Newkamp returned 
from business, his wife answered his step. 


thought his 
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“Where's Billy?” 

“Well, where is he?” retorted Father 
Newkamp. 

“Didn't he come with you? Didn't he 
surprise you at the office?” 

“Why—no. I haven’t seen him. Isn’t 
he home yet ?” 

“No. When did you leave the office ?” 

“Fifteen minutes or so ago. Do you 
mean that Billy was to go to the office ?” 

“He wanted to surprise you.” Her 
voice failed miserably. ‘‘Haven’t you 
been there? I tried to ‘phone you, several 
times. First the line was busy; but I 
finally told the stenographer. She said 
you'd be back in a few minutes. That 
was four o’clock.” 

“T left the office about three-thirty, on 
an errand. I was gone longer than I 
expected, but I stopped there to get my 
coat, before I came home.” 

“Didn’t the stenographer tell you?” 

“She’d gone. She went a little early 
to-day, but not until after four. She may 
have put a note on my desk. If so, I 
didn’t see it. When was Billy to come 
there?” 

“He ought to have been there at a 
quarter after four. Mrs. Baker agreed 
to put him on the down car and instruct 
the conductor to set him off. But Billy 
knows. He’s been at the office so often.” 

“Don’t you think that was rather 
risky ?”’ he accused. 

“No.” But her tone belied her word. 
“Billy’s bright, and we’re teaching him 
independence—and he was so eager to 
‘s’prise Daddy,’ and come home with 
you.” 

“The stenographer was there until 
four-fifteen, and maybe later ; and I was 
there soon afterward. ’Phone Mrs. Baker 
and ask her when he left her house.” 

“T will.” Mother Newkamp flew to 
the telephone. ‘Blue four-six-nine-three, 
please.” 

“Hello? Mrs. Baker?.:.. Mrs. 
Baker? This is Mrs. Newkamp. Is Billy 
there?.... No? When did he leave? 
.... At four o’clock?.... Oh, yes. 
Thank you. By his watch or yours?.... 
Yours, of course. I see No, Mr. 
Newkamp missed him, and we’re a little 
concerned Naturally. But he’ll 
probably turn up..... Thank you. 
Good-by.” . 


“Yes, she put Billy on the car at four 
o’clock. And now it’s almost five. It zs 
five! Where do you suppose he can be?” 
Her face had whitened. Father New- 
kamp felt his own cheeks pale. 

“It’s that wretched watch of his. I 
had a notion this morning that he hadn’t 
wound it. His lower lip looked suspi- 
cious, when I questioned him. You know 
how his lower lip sticks out when he’s ob- 
stinate.”’ 

“But he said he’d wound it, and Billy 
wouldn’t lie.” 

“Not intentionally. He has a very con- 
venient way of forgetting, though—and 
he’s as obstinate as—well, you can’t deny 
it. Or call him careless, to give him the 
benefit of the doubt. At any rate, he'll 
have to be taught a lesson. His watch 
is too erratic, and I'll take it off his 
hands for a spell.” 

“That will break his heart, Dick. 
so proud of his watch.” 

“No, it wont. We’ve got to impress a 
few matters on him, before it’s too late. 
He needs more discipline. And of course 
we can’t have him fibbing to us. Either 
he wound the watch, or he didn’t wind 
it, and he ought to know.” 

“But where is he, Dick?” 

“T’d better go back to the office and 
find him. If his watch says four-thirty 
or so, he'll be just stubborn enough to 
wait there, and as like as not I’ll discover 
him outside the door or in the entrance 
of the building. Good-by. Now, if he 
turns up, don’t sympathize with him or 
pet him. Make him understand that he’s 
in the wrong. I'll be back soon.” 


He’s 


JITH more nervousness than he 
wished to show, Father Newkamp 
strode out to the car stop, swung aboard 
the next car and headed for the office. In 
this, the close of summer, the sun had set 
early behind a bank of clouds, and to 
his anxious mind the hour was really 
later than time proved. Slow seemed the 
car ; the innumerable halts for tardy pas- 
sengers were annoying. When he bolted 
into the office-building it had a disap- 
pointingly deserted look. The entrance 
was empty—no Billy there. 
“Haven’t seen a boy of mine, a 
youngster about so high?” he inquired.of 
the only elevator-man on the floor. 
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“No, Mr. Newkamp. I’ve just come 
on, to spell the other man till six. Maybe 
he saw him.” 

Billy was not waiting outside the office 
door. Father Newkamp unlocked the 
door and went in to the telephone 
called the house number. His wife’s 
quick, perturbed voice answered. 

“Has Billy turned up yet?” 

“No. Isn’t he there? Oh, Dick! What 
will we do?” 

“Don’t worry. He’ll come. He knows 
the way. I’ll look around a little. It’s 
all that watch of his—confound it! 
Probably’s stopped on him. But don’t 
worry. Good-by. I'll be along pretty 
quick.” 

He hung back the receiver, and 
thought. It seemed to him foolish to 
notify the police, so early. Had Billy 
been picked up, he would be able to tell 
where he lived. They had made him 
memorize the street and number; and 
anyway, he was a smart little chap. Of 
course, there were accidents. It was a 
city filled with autos, and a boy might— 
Or perhaps somebody might have enticed 
him. The disappearance of Charley Ross 
recurred persistently to Father New- 
kamp, as it has obsessed countless other 
anxious parents. Supposing that Billy 
never came home! Ah! 

Oh, Billy Boy, Billy Boy! And some- 
times they had been impatient with him 
—sometimes (and the remembrance 
smote him like a whiplash) Billy had 
seemed rather of a bother, even a handi- 
cap. 

Well-nigh beside himself with tortur- 
ing doubts and regrets, Newkamp took 
the other elevator down (en route vainly 
questioning this operator also), and in 
the building entrance paced restlessly, 
hoping and waiting. Evening appeared 
to be closing in. The street without 
assumed an aspect of hurry. The flood 
of employers and employees began to 
pour through the thoroughfare. 

With one last delay, for another survey 
of the crowds, if possible to sight Billy, 
Father Newkamp emerged into the 
street, and he knew that he was haggard. 
He hesitated, in his mind an appeal to 
the traffic-policeman at the corner, but 
none was in evidence. This was the end 
of the traffic-policeman’s day likewise. 
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Nervous fear again possessed him as 
he ran for the street-car, boarded it and 
mentally urged it on its way. How empty 
would be the home, lacking Billy! There 
might be other children—yes, there must 
be ; but they would not be Billy Boy. 

The car neared the home corner; he 
sprang off without a stop signal. He was 
home in an instant. His wife was stand- 
ing on the porch, gazing. 

“Didn’t you find him ?” 

“No. Hasn’t he come?” 

“Not yet. -Something’s happened, 
Dick! I know it, I know it.” Her voice 
choked, in a wail. “I’m going to ’phone 
the police. There may have been an 
accident, or—” 

“T’ll phone,” he said. 
“Wait!” Her tone rang exultant. 


7 


“Here he is! He’s coming! 


THE world suddenly lightened to a 

golden mist. For there, onto the front 
walk, advancing as out of a far and 
dreadful vista, clean-cut and shining, 
toiled sturdily the little figure of Billy 
Boy, homeward bound at last. 

Breathless, they awaited him; and 
breathless as at the goal of a long jour- 
ney he arrived. 

“Billy!” cried his mother poignantly. 

Father Newkamp steeled himself. 

“Billy! Where have you been? It’s 
almost six o’clock !” 

“No, ’tisn’t,” panted Billy Boy. 
“*Tisn’t five. I know, ’cause my watch 
says so.” 

“But where have you been all this 
time?” 

“T went downtown, an’ you wasn’t 
at our office, an’ nobody was there, an’ | 
waited an’ I’d spented my nickel, an’ | 
saw a movin’ picture took with an awful 
funny man, an’ I know where I can get 
a puppy-dog wight on the street, ’cause 
a man has ’em to sell, an’ I asked a 
p’liceman if he knew where my father 
was, an’ he didn’t, an’ I said I was to 
meet him at twenty minutes after four, 
an’ he said it was past that, but I told 
him it wasn’t ’cause my watch didn’t 
say so an’ my father gave me my watch, 
an’ he asked where I lived—” 

“Oh, Billy, Billy!” groaned his 
mother. 

“‘An’ he said I’d better go home, but 
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I’d spented my nickel, an’ I walked, an’ 
bimeby a man an’ woman in a big auto- 
mobile asked me where I was goin’, an’ I 
said I guessed I was goin’ home if my 
father didn’t meet me, an’ they said all 
wight, an’ I got in an’ I had a wide, an’ 
they let me out at the corner, an’ so I 
came. Why didn’t you meet me at our 
office? I’m awful tired.” 

“Don’t you know it’s 
Billy ?” 

“But it can’t be, 
doesn’t say so.” 

“Tet me see your watch, Billy.” 

Billy lugged it out, handed it over, 
sighed and quavered: 

“I’m pretty hungry. I guess I walked 
about a million miles.” 

Father Newkamp glanced at the watch 
—and significantly at Mother Newkamp, 
with an “I told you so” look. 

“Your watch has stopped, Billy,” 
he said grimly. And he _ twirled 
the stem. “It’s run down. 

That’s what’s the matter. 
Didn’t you say over and ‘ff 
over to Father and 
Mother this morning at 
breakfast that you'd 

wound it? 

Didn’t you?” 


almost six, 


*cause my watch 


“I did wound it,” replied Billy Boy. 
His lower lip pouted and quivered. He 
sensed something portentous in the at- 
mosphere. 

“But how could you have wound it if 
it’s run down and stopped ?” 

Billy wavered on his weary feet, but 
he stood to his guns. 

“I did wounded it,” he faltered. “I 
wounded it last night, an’ I wounded it 
again this afternoon.” 

Mother Newkamp looked imploringly 
at Father Newkamp, but his mind was 
made up. 

“Listen, Billy.” he said. “Now 
Father’s going to keep your watch. And 
right after dinner you’re going to bed 
without any dessert. You haven’t wound 
your watch. It’s run down; Father 
knows. And you told Mother and Father 
a lie.” 

“Oh, Dick!” expostulated Mother 
Newkamp. He silenced her 
with another glance and pro- 
ceeded : 

‘You insisted over and 
over that you'd 
wound it, and 

just now 

you said 

that 


“Haven't you wound it enough?” asked Mother Newkamp, interrupting. Father Newkamp started; while 
methodically winding, he had been plunged in thought. “Why—yes. I'd judge so.” He 


paused, shook the watch and held it to his ear. 


“Wont it go?” 
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you’d wound it again to-day. And be- 
cause you forgot, and told us what isn’t 
true, you’ve frightened us nearly to 
death. Here it is almost six o’clock, and 
you should have been home long ago. 
You dallied by the way and were late 
at the office. I was there at half-past 
four, and Miss Smith was there before 
that, and if you hadn’t been late, you 
would have found us.” 

It was a straight, hard speech, but 
Father Newkamp forced himself to make 
it. This was a crisis which must be 
squarely faced. He felt that Mother 
Newkamp’s tender heart yearned to take 
Billy Boy into her arms—and he con- 
fessed to the same inclination. But to 
his relief she resisted, as he was resist- 
ing; she took no propitiatory step for- 
ward ; there was no division of authority. 
They both waited on Billy Boy’s con- 
science. 

Billy Boy had stared, alarmed. He 
comprehended that he was being viewed 
as a criminal; and he broke down— 
rather, he broke into a howl of anguish. 

“IT did wounded it,” he repeated, “I 
did wounded it! An’ it is too wight, 
‘cause my father gave it to me. I don’t 
want to go to bed.” 

“You'd better take 4. 
him inside,” di- 
rected Father 
Newkamp; and 
inside was Billy 
conducted, dis- 
graced. 


T# E dictum 
having been 
published, he was 
sent to bed as per 
schedule. In the 
living-room adjacent 
Father Newkamp es- 
sayed to read the 
evening paper while 
Mother Newkamp 
superintended the go- 
ing-to-bed process and labored to con- 
vince the culprit of the error of his 
ways; but Father Newkamp failed to 
center his attention upon the printed 
lines. The going-to-bed was tough on all 
concerned. He was sorry for his wife; 
he was sorry for Billy—and he hated 


Sins chee on titania” so 
coverings, one hand outthrust, 
aside, as if in dumb appeal for his watch. 


himself. Had he done right? Was he 
a tyrant? Wasn’t he a bully—a big 
bully? Had he not been a little too 
severe? Perhaps he should have handled 
Billy differently—talked gently with 
him, persuaded him, softened him. Now 
they seemed at cross-purposes. And yet 
--no. It was a plain case of duty; Billy 
must realize, and remember, and the time 
had come. 

“TI want my watch,” was wailing Billy 
Boy. “I want to wind my watch.” 

Presently Mother Newkamp issued, 
closing the door behind her. She looked 
shockingly worn and drawn and old. He 
knew what her struggle was. 

“I think he’ll go to sleep soon,” she 
said simply. “So I left him.” 

“Did he acknowledge anything ?” 

She smiled wanly. 

“No. He insists. I never thought he 
could be so obstinate. In the morning, 
maybe— He wants his watch. It’s really 
pitiful, Dick. He always sleeps with it 
under his pillow. I told him you’d wind 
it for him.” 

“Oh, that watch,” muttered Father 
Newkamp. “But,” he added, “I suppose 
it’s as well we found out through that 

as through anything else. We posi- 
tively cannot have Billy lying 
to us.” 
“No.” 

He had dropped the 
watch into a _ pocket. 
Now he fished it out 
Be and wound it. 
e Mother New- 
kamp_ stood 
where she was, 
lackluster and ab- 
sorbed. A chasm 
yawned before 
them; they two to- 
gether must bridge it, 
as to carry Billy 

safely over. 

“Haven’t you wound 

it enough?” asked 
Mother Newkamp, interrupting. 

Father Newkamp _ started; 
methodically winding, he had 
plunged in thought. 

“Why—yes. I’d judge so.” 

He paused, shook the watch and held 
it to his ear. 


” 


while 
been 
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“Wont it go?” 

“Not yet. But I’m still winding.” 

“Dick!” The cry burst from her, filled 
with anticipation. “Is it broken? /sn’t 
it broken? You’ve wound and wound! 
Surely there’s something wrong with it.”’ 

He paused again. He looked at the 
watch in his hand; he looked up at her, 
irresolutely wound, fingering the stem, 
twirling it back and forth—and with a 
helpless gesture ceased. 

“Yes,” he said in a queer voice that 
somehow echoed in his ears. ““Thiat’s the 
trouble. Mainspring’s gone. No wonder 
it stopped.” 

“Oh!” Her late anguish was expelled 
in the breath. She was radiant; she was 
young— instantaneously vivified. “hen 
he did wind it!” 

“No doubt he did.” Father Newkamp 
rose unsteadily, but his mind already was 
refocused. 

“Qh!”? she murmured. “I’m so glad.” 
Her face fell, and she confronted him. 
“Well,” she challenged, with eyes dewy, 
“what are we going to do?” 

“We!” She might have said ‘‘you,” 
and said it justly. Even in the moment 
he recognized this. 

“I’m going in there,” he answered. 

“Now ?” 

“Certainly. Do you think,” he de- 
manded almost fiercely, “that I can try 
to sleep before I’ve played square with 
Billy? And you couldn't sleep, either. I 
may have to wake him up, but that cuts 
no figure. I was quick enough to judge 
him, heaven knows. Now—” And he 
choked. “Anyway, I’m going in and do 
the best I can.” 

He strode across and opened the door 
—entered. Mother Newkamp followed 
close, for she felt that the confession was 
hers also. She had been leagued with 
him—the twain of them against Billy. 

Billy Boy had dropped asleep. He 
was lying there on his back, amidst 
tumbled coverings, one hand outthrust, 
aside, as if in dumb appeal for his watch. 
His cheeks were tear-stained—that was 
to be expected. 


Father Newkamp inserted the watch 
into the hand, gently’ pressed the relaxed 
fingers around it, and Billy awoke to the 
magic touch. 

“Here’s your watch, Billy Boy.” said 
Father Newkamp, kneeling. ‘“Father’s 
brought it back.” 

Billy drew it in and gathered his 
drowsy faculties. 

“T did wounded it,” he reiterated, bab- 
bling. “I wounded it twice. An’ I don’t 
lie.” 

“Father knows, and so does Mother. 
They believe Billy Boy.” 

“Tss,” acknowledged Billy sleepily— 
and his mother laid her cheek to his and 
crooned inarticulate penitence. 

“Father made a mistake. Men make 
mistakes, sometimes, the same as little 
boys ; and when they make mistakes, they 
say so.” 

“Tss,”’ murmured Billy Boy, luxurious. 

“Will you forgive Father?” 

“And Mother too?’ supplemented 
Mother Newkamp loyally. 

“Iss,” murmured Billy Boy. ‘An’ it’s 
wounded, an’ it’s wight.” 

“As to that, Billy Boy—but it wi// be 
right.” 

“It’s wight, an’ I’m wight, an’—you're 
—wight, an’—an’—everything’s wight,” 
intoned Billy Boy with closed eyes, the 
watch safely tucked underneath his 
pillow. Whereupon he immediately 
breathed in a manner not to be gainsaid. 

They stole out. So little had been 
necessary, and still they yearned to do 
so much. Beyond the precious sanctum 
they gazed irresolutely upon each other— 
he troubled, unsatisfied with himself, she 
glorious. Her joy flooded her eyes and 
gushed in honest triumph from her 
happy lips. 

“IT knew it, Dick. I felt it all along. 
I knew that somehow we were misjudg- 
ing Billy Boy, but I couldn’t oppose you. 
I think that maybe I know—things— 
some things—better than you, because, 
you see, I’m his mother.” 

“Thank God for that,” 
humbly. 


he accepted 


WE made it a rule to avoid war stories. We felt that our mission was to help people 


forget the war. Yet we propose prin 


ting a war story next month. The answer is sim- 


ple: the story was so wonderful that it compelled acceptance. Read 


“THE VIOLETS” by C.N. and A. M. Williamson 
in the June issue of The Red Book Magazine 

















“So you're cashier now, Mr. Dan- 
gerfield? I’m ever go glad! I hated 
old Hinkle. He was so stuffy 
and grouchy and—” 











E was named 
Hector Dan- 
gerfield. And 
the name was 
as completely wasted 
on him as a Winter 
Garden show on a 
blind man. 

No, he did not have 
gloomily smoldering eyes set deep in 
a chiseled face beneath a crown of 
crisp, black curls. His voice did not 
have an organ-note to it that stirred 
women’s souls. His shoulders were not 
massive. And his form in no way sug- 
gested the graceful power of a panther’s. 

To summarize: he was Hector Dan- 
gerfield in name only. 

His hair was wispily yellow. His eyes 
were pale blue and large. His front 
teeth were many and prominent. His 
curving nose had a funny way of quiver- 
ing, when he was perturbed. His body 
was angular—long rather than tall— 
and gangling. 














“Ghe 
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Less because of his ¢yes and nose than 
from his mental attitude toward life, 
a fellow in the office had dubbed him 
“the Rabbit Man.” And the name 
stuck. 

The Rabbit Man was thirty-eight years 
old. He was drawing a salary of forty 
dollars a week as cashier in the broker- 
age office of John Brewster, at 999 Wall 
Street. 

Forty dollars a week is grossly in- 
adequate pay for the cashier of such a 
firm. Everybody knew that, from 
Brewster himself down to the new office- 
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boy—at least, everybody knew it except 
the Rabbit Man. 

When Hector had been brusquely noti- 
fied, three months earlier, that he was 
to be promoted from his twenty-five- 
dollar job as chief clerk, to the cashier’s 
coop left vacant by old Hinkle’s defalca- 
tion, he had wept tears of real joy and 
had chokingly promised Brewster to 
dedicate his whole future life to the 
firm’s welfare. And he had ever since 
been busy trying to prove his gratitude 
for the glittering promotion. 

Had it not been for that lachrymosely 
grateful pledge of lifelong service, John 
Brewster would probably have offered 
him an almost suitable salary to go with 
the new post, for the Rabbit Man was a 
splendid worker. But even while Hector 
was blurting his thanks, Brewster did a 
bit of lightning calculation— not in 
figures; but in human nature. And he 
added the tidings that Dangerfield’s 
weekly wage would henceforth be forty 
dollars. 

This news served only to add to the 
Rabbit Man’s delirium of joy. Forty 
dollars means a sixty per cent increase 
over twenty-five dollars. What it means, 
otherwise, in an era of forty-nine-cent 
butter and fifty-four-cent eggs no house- 
holder needs to be told. 


HECTOR DANGERFIELD, on the 
day of his raise, went home to his 


wife with the glorious story. He did 
not “run every step of the way,” as 
good-news-bearers do in stories—because 
he lived on 149th Street, and the subway 
moves faster than a man can run—some- 
times. 

But in toiling up the four flights of 
stairs that led to his flat, he used very 
creditable speed. And he burst into the 
living-room of his flat with a really ex- 
cellent imitation of a whirlwind. 

There he found his wife playing a 
particularly atrocious game of solitaire 
known as double Canfield—at which she 
was cheating herself, with brazen dis- 
honesty. 

One need not be a Hector Danger- 
field in looks and prowess, as well as 
in name, to win the hearts of some 
women. Look about you at the drearily 
stupid and ugly and lifeless and non- 


magnetic and impecunious and even dis- 
gusting men of your acquaintance. 
Practically all of them have managed 
to marry. And some of them have won 
glorious wives. Is it any miracle, then, 
that long before he was thirty-eight the 
Rabbit Man had been able to annex a 
bride? 

She was a drab-haired, flat-faced little 
woman who affected brown clothes and 
é9mmon-sense shoes. About her breath 
ever clung a faint aroma of cold tea— 
about her sallow skin a similar hint of 
cold cream. 

Sadie Dangerfield was a good soul, 
and sweet and simple, withal. And she 
loved her rabbitical spouse. Yes, and she 
revered him too, as the most wonderful 
man on earth. Hector could audit trades- 
men’s bills and compute interest on their 
savings-bank account, with a swift ac- 
curacy that fairly took away her breath. 

When he announced that he was now 
cashier of the sterling brokerage house 
of John Brewster, she eyed him in dumb 
amaze. When he went on to say that 
his salary would henceforth be forty dol- 
lars a week, Sadie uttered a little bird- 
like screech and proceeded to dissolve 
in tears of pure bliss. 

That evening they had round- (instead 
of chuck-) steak and scallions for din- 
ner; afterward they went to a fifteen- 
(not ten-) cent movie, and wound up 
their Monte Cristo evening by a supper 
at a restaurant. 

The celebration-spree ended, they 
joyously took up the burden of their 
new and exalted life. For days they 
felt absurdly rich. That extra fifteen 
dollars, weekly, in Hector’s pay-envelope 
seemed at first to represent a needless 
weight of wealth. 


IT by bit, however,—indeed, with 
sickening rapidity, — they ~ adapted 
themselves to their swollen fortunes. 
And presently, to their dismay, they 
found themselves facing the same fiscal 
pinch as before, at the close of each 
month. 
A raise of salary lasts, usually, about 
two weeks—so far as its actual effects 


-are concerned. One has lived in tolerable 


comfort on a certain sum; that sum is 
increased ; by all logic, one can live on 
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the same sum and in the same style as 
before, and put the extra money in the 
bank. This, as a rule, one fatuously 
plans to do. But presently, with no 
conscious addition to the price of liveli- 
hood, the whole amount goes for the 
purchase of the very same livelihood as 
did the former salary. And there is 
nothing left over. 

There is no answer to the sorry riddle. 
It is just one of the grim mysteries of 
life. The “high cost of living’ has 
nothing at all to with it, as everybody 
can testify who remembers the same 
phenomenon, away back in the days of 
lower prices. 

So, with the Rabbit Man and his ador- 
ing wife, the miracle of added wealth 
soon simmered down to the daily grind 
of keeping out of debt. More than once, 
on rent-day, Sadie found herself wist- 
fully regretting the dollar and eighty- 
five cents that had so needlessly been 
squandered in a single night on cele- 
brating that raise of Hector’s. 

At the office, in his brass-grill hutch 
by the east window, the Rabbit Man was 


proving himself a splendidly efficient 


cashier. Being totally without imagina- 
tion, he had a genius for figures. This 
same dearth of imagination barred him 
from maudlin ambition and from the 
temptation to take Wall Street plunges 
with the firm’s funds. 

During the hours be was on duty, 
money ceased to be money to him. It 
became merely a set of valueless counters 
in an intricate game he was paid to play. 
He did not even indulge in the im- 
memorial cashier’s grouch over the fact 
that though thousands of dollars passed 
weekly through his fingers, only forty 
dollars of the whole huge sum was al- 
lowed to stick to them. 

John Brewster had risen to his present 
estate chiefly because of his unerring 
estimate of men. He had read Hector 
Dangerfield as though the Rabbit Man 
were eighteen-point type. And he knew 
he could trust the colorless cashier with 
his very soul. 

For this reason the examination of 
Hector’s accounts was purely perfunc- 
tory. And the cashier was the only man 
in the place, except Brewster himself, 
who had access to the safe and vault. * 


The Rabbit Man, with meek joy, 
noted these proofs of his master’s ap- 
proval. He even dared to hope, in 
optimistic moments, that he might be al- 
lowed to hold his present job, at his 
present pay, until he should be at least 
seventy years old. Such things had hap- 
pened. The prospect thrilled Hector. 
And more and more he strove to render 
himself worthy of it. 


RDINARILY the John Brewster 

offices were as drab and unimagina- 
tive as was the Rabbit Man himself. 
But there were rare and bewildering ex- 
ceptions. These exceptions invariably 
took the form of Mona Brewster, wife 
of Hector’s employer. 

Mrs. Brewster, once a month or so, 
used to gladden the dull brokerage firm 
by a visit. Her passage from the outer 
door to the glass-enclosed private office 
of her husband was like a bird of para- 
dise’s flight through a jungle-mist. Con- 
servative women were wont to speak 
charitably of Mrs. Brewster’s toilets, as 
“extreme.” To the Rabbit Man, they 
were kaleidoscopic visions of loveliness. 
Sometimes they were of flaming scarlet, 
slashed with black, and with a huge 
picture-hat to match. Sometimes, in sum- 
mer, they were dazzlingly white, gay with 
gold braid and crowned by a snowy lace 
hat. 

Seldom did Mrs. Brewster wear the 
same dress twice to the office. Never did 
she deign to appear in a costume that 
would not have drawn a goodly share of 
attention away from a political parade 
or a full-speed ambulance. She always 
walked with a swinging rapidity which 
did little to detract from the notice her 
clothes brought her. Her facial coloring 
was vivid—and it was her own. She had 
glorious eyes, too, and a bewitching col- 
lection of dimples and a quick smile 
that was sunlight. 

In any place her advent would have 
created a stir. In the Brewster brokerage 
house, nothing but office discipline pre- 
vented a total suspension’of work while 
she was there. Of all the efficient little 
band of workers, in those gloomy offices, 
John Brewster alone seemed unimpressed 
by her glory. Brewster, indeed, dis- 
played positive signs of crankiness when 
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Mona honored him with a call. How 
much of this peevish ungraciousness was 
due to the husband’s reluctance to part 
with the checks she invariably bore away 
with her, and how much to a distaste for 
cyclonic interruptions during business 
hours, Brewster alone knew. 


NE day, a year earlier, the Rabbit 

Man had chanced to be in the private 
office when the boss’ wife came in. 
Brewster had not introduced the sub- 
ordinate to Mona, but had dismissed him 
from the room with a grunt. Ever since 
then, however, Mona had nodded care- 
lessly to the Rabbit Man when she had 
passed his desk in the outer office. 

A week after his installation as cashier, 
Hector went to the private office in re- 
sponse to a summons from Brewster. 
While he was listening to some routine 
orders, Mona came breezing in at top 
speed, clad in a wondrous lavender crea- 
tion that was topped by a hat that looked 
as might a multicolored wastebasket 
which had gone to heaven. 

The Rabbit Man humbly returned her 
nod—and edged crablike toward the 
door. But Brewster halted him. 

“Hey, Dangerfield!” snapped - his 
chief. “Hold on a second. This is my 
wife. When she brings you checks made 
out to ‘M. K. Brewster,’ cash ’em. 
—Dangerfield’s our new cashier,” he 
added gruntingly to his wife—and ended 
the odd introduction by jerking one 
thumb toward the door and saying to 
Hector : 

“That’s all, this morning.” 

The Rabbit Man was halted at the 
threshold as he departed. Mona 
Brewster, with a very decided light of 
interest in her big eyes, had stretched 
out her gloved hand, exclaiming: 

“So you're cashier now, Mr. Danger- 
field? I’m ever so glad! I hated old 
Hinkle. He was so stuffy and grouchy 
and—” 

“That's all, ’smorning, Dangerfield !” 
interposed Brewster’s snarl by way of 
second dismissal. 

And Hector dared not stay longer than 
to touch in limp response the warmly 
firm little hand outstretched so cordially 
to him. 

He went back to his hutch with a step 


that was almost springy. Just as the 
first glow of his new position had begun 
to ebb, here was a new proof of the 
esteem wherein his high office was held. 
As chief clerk, he had won the barest 
of nods from the wife. Now, 
thanks to his cashiership—his hand still 
tingled from her warm clasp. 

Nor did the acquaintance end there. 
Not a week later Mrs. Brewster brought 
him a check to cash. And she lingered 
at his window for fully three minutes, 
in a brilliant and almost intimate chat 
with him. The intimacy (and indeed 
the whole conversation save a few 
mumbled monosyllables and _ foolish 
grins) was all on her side. The bril- 
liancy was supplied by Hector, later on, 
as he coined apt replies he might have 
made to her various remarks if he 
had thought of them in time. 

The Rabbit Man’s imagination had 
begun to work. 


boss’ 


HAT same imagination—or an intui- 

tion, which was just as good — 
warned him that Sadie would be no 
happier if he should tell her of his 
acquaintance with the boss’ flamboyantly 
lovely wife. So he did not mention the 
matter at home. It was his first secret 
from Sadie. 

After Mona’s second check-accom- 
panied visit to the gilt-grilled hutch, the 
new chief clerk undertook to rally Hector 
on the interest taken in him by the fair 
caller. 

“Gee, but you're strong, 
Rabbit!” quoth the chief clerk in 
elephantine pleasantry. ‘Look out, son, 
or you'll have the old man jealous of 
you. Oh, I saw the way she gave you 
the eve! There’s a hen on the nest, dead 
sure!” 

But Hector, who had ever prided him- 
self on his powers of quick repartee, an- 
swered with an instant and scintillant 
cleverness that amazed even himself. He 


running 


said : 

“Ts that so?” 

Just like that. It was a harsh thing 
to say to a friend. Hector realized it. 
But the fresh chief clerk needed a set- 
down. 

Followed more interviews through the 
cage-window, and then more. Hector 
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wondered at himself for the queer little 
thrill that went through him at sight of 
the woman—at the dizziness in his head 
and the clamminess of his hands while 
she talked with him. 

His imagination was not only awake; 
it was beginning to smolder at the edges. 
He took to going without lunch, once a 
week, and carrying home on that day a 
bunch of carnations to Sadie. The 
gift always delighted his brown 
little wife, and it had an oddly 
soothing effect on his own 
newly troublous conscience. 

Then came the afternoon 
when the office-boy slouched 
grinningly over to the 
hutch with word that a 
lady wanted to talk to 
Dangerfield in the 
*phone booth. 

Patteringly 
and fast the 
Rabbit Man 
scurried across 
to the booth. 

In all his work- 

life he had only 
twice before 

been summoned 

to a_ telephone 

by a woman. 

Both of those 

times Sadie had 

been at the far 

end of the wire 

—once to tell 

him his mother, 

out in Kansas, 

was dead, and 

once to notify 

him that sneak- 

thieves had rifled 

the flat while she 

was marketing. 

And so a call from a woman on the 
*phone was at once associated in Hec- 
tor’s mind with disaster. 

“Hello!” he called nervously into the 
receiver. ‘‘What’s wrong?” 

“Oh, is that you, Mr. Dangerfield?” 
came the reply in a voice he had grown 
to associate with picture-hats and Morny 
sachets. “I want to ask a favor of you.” 

The Rabbit Man turned to make sure 
the booth door was tightly closed. Then 
he said breathlessly : 
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“Anything—anything, Mrs. Brewster.” 
“How dear of you!” she cooed. “I’m 
in such a lot of trouble! I wonder if 
you could manage to drop in here on your 


way uptown this afternoon?” 


“You're 

a dear!”’ she 

cried in sud- 

den fervor. Before 

the utterly dumfounded 

man could guess her intent, 

she had thrown both arms 
around his neck and kissed him 


on the mouth! 


“Drop —drop in where?” babbled 
Hector. 

“At our apartment,” she said, ““—the 
Alhambra, you know. I want so much 
to see you. About what time can you 
be here?” 

She seemed to take it for granted he 
was coming—which, after all, was prob- 
ably the surest way of getting him. His 
growing imagination had not yet reached 
the size or age of permitting Hector to 
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fancy 

his em- 

ployer’s 

wife 

was in- 

viting 

him to 

her ap- 

partment 

for a per- 

sonal call. 

He sup- 

posed she 

wished to 

see him on a 

matter of busi- 

ness — perhaps to 

teach her how to 

balance her 

private check- 

ing account, 

as once she 

had laugh- 

ingly asked 
him to. 


i en 


T ten minutes 

past five the 

Rabbit Man _ entered 

an apartment-house 

foyer that looked like 

a cross between the 

nave of a cathedral and 

the Metropolitan lobby. 

He was borne upward by 

an openly supercilious ele- 

vator-boy and was deposited 

outside a mahogany door labeled 

APARTMENT 65. And presently he 

found himself ushered into a softly 

lighted room the very aspect of which 
made him pause and blink. 

The room resembled a Belasco triumph 
of scenic art and lighting. Through a 
pinkish haze of veiled lamps, the 
languorous beauty of it stirred Hector 
to the soul. He realized, for the first 
time-in his life, that the 149th Street 
apartment (on which Sadie had spent so 
much loving care and on which he him- 
self had so gladly squandered more cash 
than he could afford) was trashy and 
garish and shoddy—also that it often 
smelled of dead dinners, dinners wherein 
cabbage or onions had played prominent 
roles. 

From a couch at the far end of the 


room lithely arose Mona Brewster. She 
came toward him, a wondrously gracious 
smile of welcome on her vivid face, both 
her hands held out in eager greeting. 

What she said—what he sputtered in 
slack-jawed reply—he never clearly re- 
membered. He came to himself—a little 
bit—to find he was sitting on the end of 
the couch, whither Mona had wafted 
him, and that she was sitting beside him. 
so near that the Morny sachet filled his 
quivering nostrils: and the nameless 
charm of the woman fairly grappled his 
bemused brain. 

And she was talking—he had a vague 
memory that she had apologized ever so 
prettily for bothering him to call—and 
was thanking him for being there. Then, 
out of the mist, he caught coherent 
words, such as these: 

“And one can talk so much more 
freely here. than at the office. I’m all 
alone to-day, you know, except for the 
servants. Mr. Brewster wont be back 
from Chicago till day after to-morrow.” 

“T know,” said Hector, his rabbit-nose 
twitching, his rabbit-eyes fixed on her in 
helpless fascination. 

‘“At the office,” she said, “I always 
have a dreadful feeling as if every word 
I speak can be heard by everyone. The 
people there all stare at me so queerly. 
I wonder why.” 

She seemed to expect an answer. 

“Maybe because you’re the boss’ wife,” 
he hazarded. 

Then something—perhaps the tiny 
contraction of her brows—told him his 
explanation was unfortunate. So, with 
an access of heroism, he continued : 

“But I guess a good deal more likely 
it’s because you’re so pretty.” 


ER eyes glowed with a strangely 


happy light. For the briefest instant 
her warm white hand was laid in his 
clenched fist. Then she laughed. 

“You will make me vain, Mr. Danger- 
field,” she said almost bashfully. 

“Why?” he demanded, bold as a 
lion. “It’s true.” 

“T am in such a predicament,” she 
said then, changing the subject, her eyes 
still caressing him. “And I want your 
advice. Will you help me?” 

“Why, of course I will!” he exclaimed. 
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“When Mr. Brewster went away yes- 
terday, to the Bankers’ Convention out 
in Chicago,” she continued, “I forgot— 
and he forgot too—about my dance to- 
morrow night. He wont be back till the 
next day. And I don’t like to telegraph 
or ‘phone him about it, because he says 
he hates to be annoyed by what he calls 
trifles, when he is away on business. So 
you’re the only person [ can turn to for 
help.” 

“Help you?” echoed Hector, incredu- 
lous at his own good fortune. ‘Why, 
sure, Mrs. Brewster. Any way I can.” 

“My dance is for to-morrow night,” 
explained Mona. ‘And nearly all my 
jewelry is in the vault at the office. I 
have it kept there, because I’ve a morbid 
horror of burglars. Well, after telling 
me to be sure to wear it all, my absent- 
minded husband calmly runs off to Chi- 
cago and forgets to take it out of the 
vault for me.” 

“Mr. Brewster hada lot of things 
to remember, when he went away,” said 
Hector. “You can’t hardly blame him 
for—” 

“But I do blame him,” she declared 
gayly. “Here he tells me to load my- 
self down with jewelry to impress some 
guests whose husbands he wants to stand 
well with, and then he goes away, leaving 
all the jewelry locked in the vault. He 
told me, once, if ever I wanted anything 
of mine out of the vault while he was 
away, to ask you—because you have the 
combination. But I know what responsi- 
bility and extra work it will mean for 
you. So I hate to ask—’’ 

“Why should you hate to ask me?” 
he queried. ‘Why, I'll be ever so glad 
to. And as for responsibility and extra 
work, why, that’s foolishness! The extra 
work will be to take you down to the 
vault, open the door for you and close 
it after you leave. As for the responsi- 
bility, I don’t quite see where that comes 
in at all.” 

“No,” she hastened to assent, ‘‘neither 
do I, now you put it that way. And I'll 
be a million times obliged to you. It’s 
perfectly splendid of you, Mr. Danger- 
field. What time does the office open?” 

“In the morning? At nine. But I’m 
generally there half-an hour earlier.” 

“Are you the first one down?” 


“No. The chief clerk is due a little 
after eight.” 

“Then,” she suggested, “if I should 
get there—and if I could trouble you to 
get there—at about a quarter to eight, 
I could take the jewelry up to Tiffany’s 
and have it gone over, during the day, 
and delivered here to me in time for the 
dance. Some of the settings are old 
and need looking after. Would it be 
a horrible lot of trouble to you to meet 
me there at a quarter of eight? I’m sure 
Mr. Brewster will appreciate—” 

“We can leave Mr. Brewster right 
out of this, if you don’t mind,” said 
Hector with a gallant air worthy of his 
name. “I’m doing this as a personal 
favor to you, not as part of my job. And 
I don’t mind telling you I’m tickled to 
death at being able to help you. I’ll be 
waiting at the office for you, at seven- 
forty-five.” 

“You're a dear!” she cried in sudden 
fervor. 

Before the utterly dumfounded man 
could guess her intent, she had thrown 
both arms around his neck and kissed 
him on the mouth! 

Then, laughing with almost hysteric 
gayety, she sprang to her feet and ran 
to the door. Holding it open, and 


laughing tenderly up into his face, she 


said : 

“Your dinner will be stone cold. I’m 
a little beast to have kept you here so 
long. But—but oh, it was good to see 


? 


you! 
\ HEN Hector Dangerfield, the Rab- 

bit Man, recovered full conscious- 
ness, he was plodding northward in the 
general direction of his own flat. His 
fists were clinched with painful tight- 
ness. His mouth was wide open. He was 
stepping very high. He heard himself 
stuttering, incoherently : 

“She loves me! She loves me! She 
kissed me—right on the mouth! Put her 
arms around me and hugged: me too! 
Called me a dear! She kissed me! She 
loves me!” 

The rabbit was transfigured into a 
love-bird. His pulses hammered in his 
sunken temples. His blood throbbed and 
swirled through his meager body. He 
felt twenty, not thirty-eight—an invig- 
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orated giant, not a thin-chested wage- 
slave exhausted at a hard day’s end. 

Steadying his racing brain, he forced 
himself to go over the whole incredible 
scene and the scenes that had led up 
to it. Yes, there could be no doubt that 
this wonder-woman loved him. To his 
simple code, her embrace could not pos- 
sibly mean anything else. She loved him 
—him, the drab, meek drudge whom the 
boys at the office had so mercilessly 
nicknamed the Rabbit Man! The rap- 
ture of the gods roared through his 
soul. 

But suddenly he remembered that 
Manhattan is not Olympus, and that 
the Toves of the prehistoric deities are 
known by far uglier names in the twen- 
tieth century. 

“She’s—she’s the boss’ wife!” he told 
himself dazedly. ‘It’d—why, it’d be a 
sin! That’s right—a sin. It wasn’t her 
fault, poor kid! She was just kind of 
carried away, like the girls in books. 
But—but I’ve got to save her—and my- 
self too. I got to. And Sadie, too! My 
Lord! What in blazes is there about 


me, anyhow, that makes ’em all love 


me?” 

He was more than wontedly tender to 
Sadie that evening. And her mildly arid 
kiss stung him like a white-hot brand. 
Covertly, he had wiped his mouth be- 
fore she kissed him. He explained his 
late homecoming and his need of early 
departure from home on the morrow, 
by rush of extra work in Brewster’s ab- 
sence. 

Then, all night long, he lay very still, 
his eyes wide open, listening to Sadie’s 
unsilenced breathing, and fighting out 
within his own mind the Armageddon 
battle that most men must wage at least 
once in their wedded lives. 

That battle, as a rule, is for the strong, 
the magnetic, the good-to-look-at—not 
for rabbit men. Yet the victory—when 
there zs a victory—is none the less glori- 
ous to the one than to the other. And 
as gray dawn trickled in at the bed- 
room’s airshaft window, victory came to 
Hector Dangerfield—a victory as pure, 
as dazzling, as self-renunciatory as to 
Galahad of old. 

The Rabbit Man bent over, his eyes 
wet, and kissed the mouth-ajar of his 


slumbering wife. Very softly he kissed 
her, very remorsefully. Then, his 
Armageddon won, he fell asleep. 

Please don’t laugh at him. He had 
z’on—where Launcelot, Tristan, Antony 
and a dozen more of your favorite heroes 
have most signally lost. Rabbit Man or 
superman, the sad triumph is the same— 
the barren, heartbreaking, empty, divine 
triumph! 


PROM PTLY at seven-forty-five Hector 

was waiting at the outer door of the 
Brewster offices. And one minute later 
Mona joined him there, carrying a 
satchel. She lacked her wonted color and 
vivacity. Her lustrous eyes were heavy 
—well-nigh as heavy as his own. He 
noted her aspect, and he thought he 
understood. 

Almost without a word of greeting, the 
two went down to the vault. Hector 
plied the combination. The outer grat- 
ing and then the gray steel door swung 
sullenly open. He stood aside, holding 
the heavy portal in place, while the 
woman passed in. 

Ten minutes later she emerged. Her 
pallor was gone. Once more the gav 
light danced in her eyes, and her bright 
color surged flauntingly back. 

Refusing his help with the bag, she 
ran up the steps, leaving him to close 
the gates. At the top step, she was wait 
ing for him. 

“Thank you, a million times!” 
said, still clinging to the bag with her 
right hand while she held out her left 
to him. “And you are a dear!” 

The Rabbit Man drew a deep breath. 
The moment had come—the moment for 
the dread consummation of which he 
had battled so valiantly all night long. 

“No, Mrs. Brewster,” he denied, 
speaking loudly and hoarsely, “I am not 
a dear. And you mustn’t call me one— 
because it isn’t right. I know that, now. 
It’s—it’s wicked. You didn’t stop to 
think of that, of course. I know you 
didn’t. You didn’t think. You're pretty 
young yet. So I have to be sane for us 
both.” 

A queer gurgling note, as of stark 
amazement, broke in on his hastily stam- 
mered speech. But he raced on, not dar- 
ing to look at her as he spoke. 


she 
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be good-by, Mrs. 





“H’'m!”" came a nasal growl from Brewster. “A very neat haul: the jewelry I’m 
holding for Mrs. Sutherland; your own jewelry; that block of bonds Tim 
Crowley is trading against; my mother’s pearl necklace; 
the three sheafs of bills for this week’s pay-roll!” 











“I know you care,” he said. ““And— _ thinks I’m the best man ever born. And 
I'm afraid / care too. But we both got I don’t doubt but what of course Mr 
to get over it—because it’s wrong. And Brewster thinks just the same of you. 
it isn’t square to the boss or to Sadie. And we can’t go back on ’em. We can‘? 
They trust us. you see. Why, Sadie It wouldn’t be square. It’s—it’s got to 
Brewster. .... It 
seems funny for me to be still calling 
you Mrs. Brewster, don’t it, after what’s 
happened? But I dont know your first 


name. And 
anvhow, I got 
no right to call 
you by it if | 
did. 

Yes, it’s got 
to be good-by, 
right here and 
now I can’t 
call to see you 
any more. And 
you'd best not 
stop at my 
desk to see me, 
either. It’s the 
only safe way 
to—” 

A trill of 
laughter that 
swelled 
through the 
whole tier of 
offices broke in 
on his passion 
ate self-renun 
ciation. In 
amazement he 
looked at 
Mona. Her 
head thrown 
back, she was 
giving vent to 
peals of un- 
trammeled 
mirth, her 
body shaken 
by a spasm of 
ridicule. 

°F ear 
thing !’’ ex- 
claimed Hec- 
tor, perturbed 
oe Oe’ 2 € 
all hysterical! 
Don’t take 
it like that! 
[—” 

“Oh, stop! 
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Stop.” she panted, exhausted. “You'll corner of her mouth twisted oddly down- 
be the death of me, you babbling idiot! ward, revealing a flash of eyetooth be- 
Did you actually think—” tween the full red lips. 

Laughter again drowned her words— “Good morning, Mr. Brewster,” said 

laughter that all at once came to a hide- Hector. “We didn’t expect you back till 
ously jarring halt. The vivid color to-morrow.” 
ebbed from 
her face, leav- 
ing it gray and 
stricken. 
Clutching the 
satchel in both 
hands, she was 
staring in 
blank — horrer 
past the 
blanker face of 
the Rabbit 
Man. 

Hector 

turned to see 
what had_ so 
stricken the 
youthand mer- 
riment from 
her eyes. 
Walking 
toward them 
from the front 
entrance of the 
offices was 
John Brew- 
ster. 
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VEN as 

Hector 
turned, Brew- 
ster caught 
sight of the 
two. He 
stopped and 
stared with 
quick _intent- 
ness from one 
to the other 
Then, slowly, 
head lowered 
like an attack- 
ing dog’s, he 
moved for- 
ward. 

Mona, in 

dire terror. 
slipped the . 
bag behind “Well!” shrilled the woman in a gust of vicious fury, “what are you going to do? 
hee She stood What are you going to do about it? Don’t stand there snorting and sneering! What 

F are you going to do? Send me to prison?” Prison? Brewster laughed 
quaking, one drearily. “No. Why should I? I’ve no grudge against the prisons.” 
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“TI came back a day early,”’ answered 
Brewster, “—on a hunch. It’s lucky I 
did.” 

He did not look at Hector as he spoke, 
but at Mona; and he continued to ad- 
vance until he towered bulkily above the 
cowering woman. 

“IT stopped at the apartment on my 
way downtown,” went on Brewster, his 
words grating harshly between his shut 
teeth. “I missed you there by five min- 
utes. But I got the note you left me. 
That was your game, eh? ‘To make a 
clean-up and go off this morning with 
Cutter? Soul-mate stuff, eh? That 
note’ll read nicely, in court. I was 
afraid you’d made the clean-up yester- 
day, but I came down here on the chance. 
Give me that bag!” 

He fairly spat the command at her. 
She quivered and shrank farther away 
from him, against the stairway wall. 

“Give me that bag!” he reiterated, 
reaching toward the satchel. ‘Give it to 
me, or I’ll take it.” 

“Look here, Mr. Brewster!” put in 
Hector, tremulous yet unflinching. 
“That’s hardly the way to speak to a 
lady, even when she’s your. wife. 
Now—” 

“Shut up. you!” snarled Brewster. 
“Tl have plenty of time for you, later.” 


’ 


WITH a sudden motion he gripped the 
satchel and at one savage wrench 
tore it away from his wife’s grasp. She 
cried out and snatched for it, but he 
thrust her aside and opened the bag. 

Dumping its contents on the nearest 
desk-top, he brooded a moment over 
them with half-shut, appraising eyes. 

Hector, furious at his employer’s 
roughness toward Mona, had taken a 
shaky step in his direction, with some 
vague idea of thrashing as much of the 
big man as he could reach. But now, 
catching sight of the loot poured out on 
the desk, he stopped, gaping. 

“H’m!” came a nasal growl from 
Brewster. “A very neat haul, for an 
amateur: the jewelry I’m holding as 
collateral for Mrs. Sutherland ; your own 
jewelry, of course—you can take that 
and get out; that block of bonds Tim 
Crowley is trading against—negotiable, 
all of "em; my mother’s pearl necklace ; 








and the three sheafs of bills for this 
week’s pay-roll! You didn’t overlook 
very much in my compartment, did you?” 

“Well!” shrilled the woman in a gust 
of vicious fury, “what are you going to 
do? What are you going to do about it? 
Don’t stand there snorting and sneering! 
What are you going to do? Send me to 
prison ?” 

“Prison?” Brewster laughed drearily. 
“No. Why should I? I’ve no grudge 
against the prisons. I’m going to punish 
you more than that! I’m going to—” 

“Make me go back home and live with 
you?” she mocked, raging. 

“No,” he denied grimly, “not that. I 
said I was going to punish you—not 
myself. I’m going to do the thing that'll 
punish you worst and longest. Your note 
said you were sick of me, because I’m 
so gross and material and money-grub- 
bing. You said you love Cutter, because 
he’s your soul-mate. Well, there’s no 
worse punishment on earth or in hell 
than for two soul-mates to be condemned 
to live together. Here’s your own 
jewelry. Take it and get out.”’ 

Her head high, the woman took the 
proffered case of jewels and turned to 
go. Hector timidly accosted her. 

“Mrs. Brewster,” he faltered, “I don’t 


understand anything of this, but it looks. 


like you’re in trouble. If you want a 
nice home to shelter you while you look 
around a bit, my flat’s open to you. Sadie 
will be glad to help you—”’ 

“For heaven’s sake,” snapped the 
woman, “stop blithering and let me get 
by! If it hadn’t been for your keeping 
me here, maundering idiotic rot, I might 
have gotten safe away before he caught 
me. Move aside!” 

Hector shrank away from her rage- 
inflamed glare. She sped past him with 
the swinging, goddesslike tread he had 
so often admired. He looked wistfully 
and amazedly after her. He was begin 
ning to understand. But even yet he 
couldn’t believe. It didn’t make sense. 
She was— 


BREWSTER'S harsh voice recalled 
him to himself. 
“And it was you who let her into the 
vault, you rabbit-faced goop!” the boss 
was thundering. “What d’you do a bone- 
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head thing like that for? What right had 
you to go and—” 

“She—she was your wife,”’ stammered 
Hector. “She said she wanted her 
jewelry to wear to a party. And prob- 
ably she did.” 

“What right had you to let-—” 

“She was your wife,” said Hector with 
more firmness. “Sadie,—that’s my wife, 

Sadie and I have our savings-bank 
money in a joint account. I supposed all 
married folks did. It was your office. 
Why wouldn’t your own wife have a 
perfect right to—” 

“You quadruple, gooseberry-eyed 
idiot!” roared the exasperated Brewster. 
“Tf you had enough sense to be crazy, 
you’d be in an asylum. [—” 

“Mr. Brewster!” spoke up Hector, 
horror at his newborn knowledge of 
womankind driving all lesser considera- 
tions from him and turning his mild 
temper into a total loss. ‘‘Mr. Brewster, 
no man can call me a rabbit or—or a 
gooseberry—any longer, and get away 
with it. I’m through being bullied! Get 
that? I’m through! And I’m through 


working for a man who can bully me. I 


resign. Understand? I resign! G’by!” 

He strode away, his brain afire. This 
woman—this woman he had deemed so 
wonderful—she had fooled him. She 
had played him for a sucker, pretending 
to love him and all that. She was a 
thief! Yes, and she was wicked in other 
ways too—ways he had read about. 

Hector Dangerfield was very thor- 
oughly and very suddenly cured of his 
one craving to stray from the narrow 
path, into the primrose-strewn byways. 
And with the shock of his cure came a 
wave of remorse at his shameful if brief 
mental infidelity to Sadie. 

Sadie! How sweet and dear and 
gentle and wholly good Sadie was! And 
how his heart now went out to her in 
an agony of love! You'd never catch 
Sadie kissing helpless strangers and call- 
ing them dear, or robbing her husband’s 
vaults. Sadie was the real thing. 

He had treated her abominably—in 
his own thoughts, at least. And now, by 
his moment of insane rebellion,—by the 
maniac wrath of a tortured rabbit,—he 
had thrown away the job that meant 
food and home to her! 


10! 


ECTOR had almost reached the 
farthermost door. His feet began 
to lag. But they did not lag soon enough 
to suit John Brewster, who had stood 
thunderstruck at the revolt of his hitherto 
spineless serf. Through his own mental 
tumult, Brewster was beginning to re- 
member that, while wives are plentiful, 
perfect cashiers are few. 

“Hey, there!” he called almost civilly 
—so nearly civilly that Hector kept on 
in his retreat, thinking the boss must be 
speaking to some one else. 

“Hey, there!’ called Brewster again. 
as with perturbation he saw his most 
valuable employee’s hand reach for the 
knob of the outer door. ‘Come back 
here, Dangerfield! I didn’t mean to rile 
you. Make allowances, can’t you, for the 
nerves of a man who’s just lost a wife— 
even if she was a wife he’d been trying 
to lose for five years! It was a jolt!” 

Hector paused in doubting astonish- 
ment. Brewster mistook his dull aspect 
for stubbornness, and he said soothingly : 

“Don’t say resign, son! You'll have 
sixty a week after this. I’ve been mean- 
ing to raise it for a long time. Let by- 
gones be bygones. Where are you 
going now?” he added peevishly as Hec- 
tor sheered off from the door and scut- 
tled toward the telephone-booths. 

“I’m going to call up the wife and 
tell her about my raise, of course,” prat- 
tled the Rabbit Man over his shoulder. 

“It’s worth it!’ muttered Brewster 
resignedly to himself as he slouched into 
his private office. ‘‘He’s the best cashier 
we ever had. I couldn’t let him go. Be- 
sides, he’d ’a’ blabbed all over the Street 
about how easy it is to lift collateral 
from my vault. And he’d ’a’ gotten me 
the big laugh by telling how she tried 
to clean me out. Sixty a week is cheap, 
to keep his rabbit-mouth shut. And he’s 
a good man—in his cage.” 

“Sadie.”’ almost screamed Hector into 
the receiver, “I’ve got another raise! 
We're boosted to sixty’ No, no, not 
fifty—sixty.’ Get that? Now chase out, 
like a darling, and get a pair of seats 
for a show—a real show. This calls for 
a regular he-celebration. I tell you they 
can’t keep a good man down. And— 
and Sadie, I forgot to say I love you, 
Sadie! You're a perfectly dandy girl!” 








[-— - |ALCOLM FALCONER sat in 

M the great dark mahogany chair 
] | that had supported his father 
————— and _ his grandfather in their 
dignity as head of the Falconer Packet 
Line, known over the world simply as 
“Falconers’.” The big board-room was 
empty, the long table vacant. A hun- 
dred years before, the Falconers had sat 
in London. Sixty years ago Malcolm II 
had emigrated to Boston and estabiished 
the headquarters of his line in that city, 
and prospered. Malcolm III, without 
abdicating a particle of his sovereignty, 
had moved to San Francisco in the late 
sixties and set up the insignia of his 
house in the room which was this day 
to see the close of the dynasty which 
had been sea-lord so long. 

The old, emaciated, imperious gentle- 
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man looked at the emblem on the wall: 
his family’s crest, a great bird flying 
seaward and bearing the legend My 
Own Wincs. Then he scanned the 
other memorials of the empty room, the 
torn flags of ships that had served and 
gone, the pennants of crack liners that 
had come home in glory, the capstan 
plate of the Gerfalcon, missing for years 
and found at last fifty fathoms deep off 
a lonely coast whither she had sailed 
on a madman’s chance of saving life. 
The history of the Falconers’—his line! 
Malcolm III stiffened in his chair and 
waited for the door at the end of -the 
room to open. 

The first to enter was an obese, placid 
appearing man who walked in as though 
it were by accident that he was come 
into the presence of the master of the 
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great Falconer fleet. With his 
glaringly checked clothes, his 
gaudy necktie and his huge 

yellow shoes, he seemed to bear 

a ridiculous contrast to the elegant old 
man who courteously bent his head to 
salute him. But when the newcomer had 
seated himself, he suddenly became dig- 
nified, a:personage himself 

“Judge Meredith and the rest are out- 
side. Mr. Falconer,” he announced in 
his easy voice. “I believe it lacks three 
minutes of four o'clock yet.” 

As he finished speaking, the 
opened again and five men hastily en- 
tered. evidently a little confused but 
carrying it off by subdued bluster. None 
of them did more than glance at the 
old man at the head of the table. They 
had all settled themselves when another 


door 


He thrust his great 
bulk against the locked 
door and entered. His 
old servant looked up 
at him from the desk. 


, 
came 

im, @ 
neat, dry 

man who 
rapidly walked 
up the room and 
took his stand bv 
Malcolm Falconer. 
“We are ready,” the 
stranger said firmly. 

The old man looked up—then at each 
of the strange faces along the table. He 
dropped his thin, almost transparent lids 
and picked up a quill pen. Silently the 
man beside him slipped a carefully en- 
grossed sheet of paper before him. He 
wrote his name in firm, upright char- 


“i 


acters. 
“T am done, gentlemen,” Malcolm III 
said in a somewhat shrill voice. “I leave 
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my company in your’ good 
hands. I trust you will not 
find it advisable to make many 
changes. Faithful people. 
mine, gentlemen— loyal to 


, 


Falconers’. 

E rose and stood aside. 

his slender figure cour- 
teously bent to the pale- 
faced man who nodded his 
acceptance of the empty 
chair. 

“Judge Harold Mere- 
dith, gentlemen,” he an- 
nounced. “Your new man- 
aging-director.”’ 

The other seated him- @ 
self with a dry mono- 
syllable of thanks and 
opened a slip of paper. 

After a glance at this. 

he looked up in quick 
impatience at the old man. 
Malcolm Falconer caught the 
meaning of the steady, cold eyes 


and stiffened. Then he walked 
down the long room and out of the 


door. 

“Needless to say, gentlemen,” 
Judge Meredith began, “that 
the affairs of this company 
are not in the best of 
shape. It is a solid con- 
cern, as we all know, 
but it has been run with 
a lack of system which 
has seriously imipaired its 
efficiency in the ship- 
ping-world. It will be 
our task as the new 
owners to put the Fal- 
coner Packet Line in 
the front rank again. You 
will pardon me if I say 
that my own acquaint- 
ance with the business 
is probably extensive enough 
to warrant my asking you 
immediately to concur in cer- 
tain changes necessary to 
make the most of our fleet 
of forty vessels.” 

“T beg your pardon, Judge,” 
said the obese man who had 
first come in and alone. “The 


in 


Falconers paid a neat fifteen per cent 
last year. And that’s mighty good.” 
“Certainly, Mr. Turner,” Mere- 
dith agreed quietly. “But if the 
former managing-director had 
employed modern methods and 
taken advantage of the great 
rise in fréeight-rates and 
realized on his out-of-date 
ships at this time when big 
prices are being paid for 
all sorts of bottoms. the 
dividends would have been 
nearer fifty than fifteen 

per cent.” 

“IT have no argument 
against that,” responded 
the other, sinking into 

placid repose. 
“Then—” resumed the Judge. 
“Of course !”’ a small, anxious- 
looking man put in hastily. “We 
know you, Judge! This reor- 
ganization wouldn’t have gone 
through if it hadn’t been for 
you. I reckon it’s up to us 
to let you go ahead. Fifty 
per cent sounds good to 


“The matter in a nutshell 
is that Mr. Falconer— 


whom we must all respect . 


—allowed sentiment to 

- play a large part in 

his business. I be- 

lieve I have my finger 

on certain points where 

he permitted a gross ad- 

vantage to be taken of 

the Line. With your per- 

mission, I shall proceed 
to remedy this.”’ 


URNER éstirred. 
wine “T have oné€ remark 

Falconer to make,” he said ami- 

sat in the ably. “The Falconers, 

great, dark ma- father and son, made 

hogany chair a success of this com- 

that had sup- pany. If they hadn’t, 

ported his ¥ mi a @ 

fier end Judge Meredith 

his grand- wouldn’t have wanted 

father in it and got it. But with 

Wx, os: all due respect to the 
Tas head 46S Udge, I suggest—a 

of the Falconer Packet Line. mere suggestion !—that 


Mal- 


ta 
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we ought to be pretty sure of our ground 
before changing the policy of this line. 
I know old Malcolm Falconer, and I 
know that evérywhere you turn in this 
office you’ll find him still. He was a 
masterful old gentleman, and he knew 
the sea and trade—and we only know 
business.” 

“Business is the same everywhere.” 
Judge Meredith said with finality. “It’s 
either good or bad business. Nothing is 
good business unless it is profitable.” 

“Maybe so,”’ Turner agreed without a 
trace of feeling. “But I doubt it. And 
my advice is to go slow and not run 
afoul of Falconer.” 

“I believe we paid for his stock,” 
Meredith returned. “So far as that goes, 
he is out of the line completely. That 
was one of the conditions under which 
we took hold of the company. | think 
we need pay no attention to Mr. Tur- 
ner’s remarks. Now, in the matter of the 
captains in our service, I find forty-one 
on active service and eighteen retired 
with pay. We shall save a cool_ fifty 
thousand dollars by—’” 


T was long after dark when the di- 
rectors rose and left Judge Meredith 


alone in the big office. Outside they 
delayed a moment to congratulate them- 
selves on gaining control of a large and 
prosperous concern. 

“Nobody but Meredith could ever 
have worked the Falconers to let go,” 
said one, the newly chosen vice-chairman. 
“The old man fought three years to 
keep the line in his own hands. But 
Meredith wore him down by suits and 
legislation and always springing some 
new thing. I understand that old Mal- 
colm gave up when he found it would 
cost him a half-million to fight that last 
ruling of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. And the Judge says it wont 
stop us at all, because a slight change 
in our bills-of-lading will put us all 
right. Of course, old Malcolm didn’t 
know that, and wouldn’t trust his at- 
torneys.” 

“Look at the way Meredith pulled 
the Oritania Mills out of the hole,” said 
another. “And when he got into the 
reorganization of the Midland Occi- 
dental, it wasn’t a year till he had 
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stripped the company down to fighting 
trim, dumped all the trash and gone 
out for the big business. A real down- 
to-the-minute business man! And a 
lawyer! No danger with Aim running 
things!” 

The obese Turner alone took no part 
in the common congratulation. Appar- 
ently without the slightest personal 
interest in the matter, he flung his fellow- 
directors this: ‘Falconer ran this com- 
pany, and you're all wrong if you think 
we got rid of him when he signed over 
his stock. The mere passing of money 
doesn’t mean that old Malcolm Falconer 
isn’t to be reckoned with, and you and 
the Judge’ll find it out some day.” He 
smiled on them all and ambled off, again 
a mildly ridiculous figure. But instead 
of going out the pier gate, he turned 
aside to shake hands with a sturdy man 
just finished inspecting some freight in 
a dark corner. 

“Cap’n Bridges,” Turner said, “the 
old man is gone for good, and we're 
in charge up there—or rather, Judge 
Meredith is at the head of affairs. You’ve 
been with Falconers’ for ’bout twenty 
years, haven't you?” 

“All of that, sir,” Bridges answered. 
“IT joined mate of the old Duke of Ava, 
and Mr. Falconer sent me master of her 
next voyage. I’m sorry he quit.” 

The fat director pointed a pudgy 
finger at his companion. “You are, eh? 
Well, so’m I, though I’m one of the 
new crowd. But say not a word! Mere- 
dith is as modern as a new automobile 
and as wise as a market-report. Just re- 
member that. Don’t cross him. You'll 
keep your job.” 

“T have to,” Bridges returned bit- 
terly. ‘I’m turned forty, and Mabel 
and I were going to be married next 
month. And just when I think I’m safe 
and sound, you go and tie up all the 
little property I’d got together for a 
home. What do you think we ship- 
masters are, laundry-wagon-drivers, that 
you make us put our savings up as se- 
curity for our positions?” 

Turner opened his eyes within their 
fat folds and sighed. ‘Already?’ he 
wheezed. “As how?” 

Bridges lifted his bronzed face to the 
arc-light and stared unwinkingly into 
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it. ‘Remember Cullison? Picked up that 
S. O. S. off Koko Head and went six 
hundred miles south to rescue the crew 
of the Aztec? Was eight days late into 
San Francisco with fifty men saved? 
Well, Malcolm Falconer called him into 
the office and gave him command of the 
best we had and a thousand dollars to 
put in the bank. An hour ago he gets 
a letter from you people firing him— 
and J get this.” 

Turner took the neatly typewritten 
sheet and pursed his lips. ‘This calls 
your attention to the law, Captain 
Bridges,” he said presently. ““Now you 
know that when you have a _ million- 
dollar cargo aboard you. hadn’t ought 
to quit going home with that, to pick 
up some careless chap that’s wrecked his 
vessel. All Judge Meredith wants is for 
our masters to give a bond that they 
wont do that and will attend strictly 
to their own business. Now, I reckon 
Cullison cost the company a good many 
thousand dollars by going down after 
the Astec’s crew. That’s not business.” 


RIDGES’ face was clean of all ex- 

pression. “As long as I sail for 
Falconers’, I obey orders,” he said 
quietly. “And I’m going to put up the 
little home Mabel and I built, as se- 
curity. I want you to know that when 
I sign to do something, / mean to do 
a? 

“Turner handed the paper back. “So I 
guess,” he rumbled. “I see you mean 
it. You'll hold «ur job. And you and 
Mabel can get n~ -ried.” 

‘“That’s exactl, t,” Bridges responded 
coldly. “I sha’n’t tell her about this. 
I'll just put the property up as a bond 
and get married. We've waited eight 
years.” 

The director seemed not wholly satis- 
fied. “You wont tell her?” he inquired. 

“She wouldn’t understand,” was the 
reply. ‘And she'd worry.” 

“Afraid you’d forget yourself and go 
and rescue some poor devil at sea and 
delay your cargo?’ Turner inquired 
placidly. ‘Well, you know you wont, 
don’t you?” 

“IT do,” Bridges returned. 

“Sure!” the other acquiesced. ‘“We.all 
mean to do what we say. But can we?” 
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He ruminated over this awhile. “But 
your property is up as security, of course. 
You’ve got to obey orders—or lose your 
job and your home. Meredith has a 
great business head. The more I see of 
him, the more I admire him. Just the 
man to make the Falconers pay big 
dividends, Captain!” 

Bridges had turned away but now 
hesitated. “You’re one of the chief stock- 
holders, aren’t you, Mr. Turner?” he 
asked. 

“Judge Meredith is running things,” 
was the reply. 

Bridges was not to be put off. 
“Nothing to ask for myself,” he said 
doggedly. “But you are a big man in 
Falconers’—now. And Captain Cullison 
—he’s let out for doing what he thought 
was right.” 

“He refused to agree not to quit a 
voyage to answer an urgency call for 
help, didn’t he?” Turner inquired easily. 
“T fancy that was why Judge Meredith 
had to let him go.” 

“Cullison can’t understand, _ sir,” 
Bridges pleaded. “He’s been proud, and 
he’s a good seaman—and he can’t bring 
himself to do what the likes of me must 
do. But there isn’t a finer or abler man 
at sea to-day. Can’t you see the Judge, 
Mr. Turner?” 

The other sighed faintly and seemed 
to settle more solidly down on his great 
feet. “Let’s drag this right out into 
plain sight, Cap’n,” he remarked. “Fal- 
coners’ used to reward skippers who took 
chances with company-property and got 
their names imto the papers. Cullison 
learned in that school. But simply be- 
cause that used to be the way we did 
business doesn’t make it right to risk 
other people’s property merely to satisfy 
a skipper’s whim, does it? The Falconers 
have a right to make certain that no 
master of a vessel will risk other folks’ 
money just to take a chance on doing 
a good deed, haven’t they? You agree 
to that? You staked your own home on 
it, didn’t you? And now you want me 
to save Cullison’s job for him, when he 
wont agree to do what you agree to do. 
Why?” 

Captain Bridges shook his head. ‘“Cap- 
tain Cullison doesn’t understand,” he be- 
gan again. 
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‘Afraid you'd forget yourself and go and rescue some poor devil at sea and delay your cargo?” 
“Well, you know you wont, don’t you?” 
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“And you understand that you can’t 
hold your job and get married if you 
don’t agree to do certain things,” Turner 
answered in the friendliest of tones. 
“I’m afraid Judge Meredith didn’t put 
the case in the right light to Cullison. 
You want me to argue with the Cap- 
tain? And get him to put up his prop- 
erty and sign a bond not to break a voy- 
age without orders?” 


“He wouldn’t listen to you,” Bridges 


responded. “Didn’t several of us argue 
the matter? And Cullison just says: 


‘When I berthed my ship and the 4 stec 
crew come down the gangplank and 
the folks on the pier cheered, Mr. Fal- 
coner calls me into the big office and 
says to me: “Captain Cullison, we Fal- 
coners sit in our office here and hold 
our heads up because somewhere at sea 
you men are performing your duties like 
true men.” ’ That’s what Captain Culli- 
son said, and he can’t understand new 
rules that he claims can’t hold at sea. 
He wouldn’t listen to you.” 

“In that case,” said Mr. Turner, “I 
sha’n’t try to argue with him. I’m glad 
you saw the Company’s point of view— 
and put up a bond for your good be- 
havior. But I may say this: I have a 
great regard for Malcolm Falconer.” 


O Judge Meredith himself Turner 

spoke the following day. 

“Judge,” he said amiably, “how many 
of our skippers signed up under the new 
orders ?”” 

Meredith lifted his cold eyes to his 
visitor and said briefly: “All of them.” 

“All of them now drawing pay,” 
Turner corrected him. “I fancy you had 
that new order in mind for some time?” 

“T won three cases against shipping- 
lines on that very point,” the Judge 
explained with a trace of exultation on 
his dry face. ‘It is ridiculous on the face 
of it that a business so extensive and 
important as the shipping should be at 
the mercy of captains who may at any 
moment on any pretext abandon the 
business they are conducting to com- 
mit an act of mere bravado. The rights 
of property must be respected. I shall 
see to it that there is no repetition of 
what happened two weeks ago in this 
very line.” 
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Turner smiled genially. “Do I know 
about it?” 

“T presume not,” the Judge murmured, 
reaching for a packet of papers which 
he deftly ran through. “The Duchess 
of Teck, bound for Lisbon on charter 
to start loading on the twenty-third of 
last month, was delayed four days trying 
to get the survivors of the wreck of the 
schooner Li/y: off a rock. Naturally, she 


forfeited the charter and the Line 
loses.” 

“IT see,” Turner remarked. ‘Did we 
—did the Duchess of Teck get those 


survivors ?” 

“Six of them,’ 
‘_-six common sailors. 
fifty thousand dollars.” 

“How much did it cost the skipper of 
the Duchess?’ the other continued 
placidly. 

“His job,” was the reply. 

Turner beamed. “We have the right 
man at the head of this line,’ he said 
cordially. “Owning as I do a pretty big 
parcel of the stock, I take interest in 
these things.” 

Meredith glanced up. “And yet you 
thought Falconer was all right, and told 
my directors so,” he said. 

Turner nodded his head slowly. ‘Oh, 
Falconer! I merely said I thought it 
would be hard to make changes in his 
policy. Maybe I was mistaken.” 

“You were,” the Judge snapped. He 
lifted his eyes. ‘And you and I may 
as well have an understanding right here, 
Mr. Turner. I know perfectly that you 
wanted control of Falconers’. You 
haven’t got it, and you wont. Your at- 
titude of good humor and indifference 
may deceive others. It doesn’t fool me. 
If I were you, I’d either consider my 
holdings in this company a mere invest- 
ment, or I’d sell out.” 

Turner smiled affably. “You mean 
that you intend I’ll vote my stock just 
as you say or you'll reorganize me out 
of it?” 

Judge Meredith leaned back in the 
great chair. “I mean that you are out 
of date. You have made money out here 
on the Coast, and people think you're 
quite a financier. I don’t. I had hoped 
you'd see the wisdom of allowing men 
like myself a free hand. Anyway, you'll 
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the Judge said dryly, 
And it cost us 
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have nothing to say about Falconers’. 
But I'm fair. I'll buy your stock at par.” 

“Splendid!” ‘Turner murmured. “I'll 
think it over, Judge. I’m not a bit 
offended at your calling me out of date. 
Odd, isn’t it? This morning I made ar- 
rangements to buy your stock six months 
from now. And at par,” he added 
thoughtfully. 

The two men’s eves met. 
“What are you betting 
on?” the Judge asked iz 
bluntly. a 

Turner waved a fat 
hand. “I have an 
ace in the hole,” 
he remarked 
gently. “You 
wouldn't —under- 
stand, Judge! But 
I'll be fair. For six 
months I'll give you 
a free hand. Then I'll 
buy you out.” 

Meredith sat up briskly. 
“You can’t bluff me,” he said 
firmly. “And I'll give you no 
more than eighty for your stock. 
I happen to be old in affairs, and 
Falconers’ has no time for such as you. 
A mere speculator !” 

Turner nodded with entire amiability. 
“T made my money speculating, Judge. 
And I guess I’ll make more the same 
way. Only, I speculate on things you 
don’t consider. And I win, usually.” 

“There will be nothing speculative 
about this company, you'll soon find,” 
Meredith said in conclusion. But some- 
thing of the intangible air of compe- 
tence that surrounded the fat. easy-going 
capitalist disturbed him, and he sought 
brief counsel with his vice-chairman. 
The latter pooh-poohed Turner with: 
“The man tries to be smart and is al- 
ways poking about. But he’s negligible. 
Let him be. Naturally, he wants to be 
somebody in as big a thing as Falcon- 
ers.” 

“You're sure he is not put up to this 
by some people in the background?” 
Meredith demanded 

“He always works alone,” the vice- 
chairman asserted. 

“I'll make him glad to sell his hold- 


ings,” the Judge said quietly. “By the 
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lison was 
back. quite 
sheepish, and 
said he'd like 
to have a ship 
with us again. 
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obey orders 
and quit his 
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“The weather 
is turning very 
nasty,” the wor- 
ried skipper ex- 
plained, “and I 


was warned in 


nonsensical no- Astoria of a log- 
tions about saving raft adrift off- 
7 shore. 


life at sea and let- 
ting owners go to 
the dogs. I took him back—popular 
with passengers—and made him put up 
a stiff bond. The man must have had a 
pretty good bank-account. I'll bet he 
wont be hearing wireless calls any more 
and burning good coal on wild-goose 
chases.” 
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SOUR months passed, and Falconers’ 
was gradually settling down into its 
new habits. Judge Meredith had effectu- 
ally quelled two or three uprisings 
against his authority and now felt him- 
self firmly in his seat. A single man of 
the board seemed to question his words, 
and this was Turner. Meredith briefly 
renewed his offer to buy him out and re- 
stated his intention of making him sell. 
The other met this proposal with a 
smile and shook his head. “I fight fair, 
Judge,” he told him. “And I just warn 
you to beware of Malcolm Falconer. 
He'll get you yet.” 

In unfeigned relief the Judge smiled. 
“So he’s the man backing you! Well, 
run along and plot! You're both dead 
and buried and don’t know it. Falconer! 
Why, the old man’s in his dotage.” 

“I’ve said all I’m going to,” ‘Turner 
remarked, and he waddled off. A few 
minutes later he was in close converse 
with Captain Cullison in a water-front 
restaurant. 

“Cap’n,” Turner was saying, “you 
agreed to take my advice. So did Cap’n 
Bridges. I put up your bond myself. 
I let Bridges put up his own—the house 
he and his bride are living in now. All 
right! I want to get from under your 
bond.” 

Cullison nodded soberly. “It will take 
everything I can raise, sir.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean you to go and 
pawn your soul with Judge Meredith,” 
the other explained with a smile. “But 
as I’m on your bond for good behavior, 
I just thought you might give me some 
security. You know you might take it 
into your head to try to tow some poor 
wreck into port. Then the Judge would 
come down on your bond, and I’d have 
to settle. You just give me security.” 

“T shall,” the other replied. ‘1 wish 
to God I’d not come back. I feel like 
a chattel. But I swallowed the dose, and 
now I'll stick. I’ll turn over everything 
I have to you.” 

“Good,” Turner said cordially. “I'll 
feel safer that way.” 


HAT evening the obese director, 
seated in his own apartment on 
Steiner Street, called his sole servant 


and factotum. 





“Charles,” he said heavily, “I’ve had 
a little speculation on for some time. 
It’s about time to take my profits. Get 
ready for a trip to Hongkong with me.” 

The grizzled servitor shook his head. 
“The doctor said you couldn’t stand a 
voyage, with your heart, sir.”’ 

“Another chap betting on the wrong 
cards,” Turner said gently. ‘We sail 
next week on the Duke of Portland. Di- 
rectors’ tour, Charles. Judge Meredith 
is going, and the rest of ’em. Fix things 
up.” 

“But your heart, sir! 
test. 

Turner wheezed. “The trip will do 
me good,” he said. “I’m going to take 
my profits. And Charles! It’s perfectly 
true that I may not survive. But I'll 
have control of Falconers’ !” 

“Of Falconers’, sir?” 

“Of Falconers’, Charles. Now, are 
you sure you learned wireless according 
to my instructions ?”’ 

“I passed the examination at the 
station, sir, and have my certificate in 
my pocket,” was the answer. 

“Good! I’m using my influence’’— 
his employer chuckled—‘‘to have you ap 
pointed wireless-operator on the Duke 
vf Portland. You will follow my in- 
structions, Charles.” 

The ensuing colloquy suddenly ended 
when the elderly servant shook his head. 
“You forget, Mr. Turner, that I took an 
oath when I got my certificate. I must 
keep it. I can’t do as you tell me.” 

“All right,” Turner answered with 
perfect good nature. “But wireless-man 
you go! I'll not insist on the other. 
As a matter of fact, I’m betting on a 
higher power, anyway.” 

Judge Meredith showed a dry satis- 
faction when informed that ‘Turner 
would join his fellow-directors on the 
trip to the Orient via the Columbia 
River. “The man will at least be out of 
the way and out of mischief while we’re 
gone,” he told his vice-chairman. 


” 


came the pro- 


ND this feeling persisted in the 
“” Judge’s heart until an evening-eight 
days after the Duke of Portland had 
sailed with the official party and in 
command of Captain Bridges. ‘The 
steamer had left the Columbia River at 
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noon, and most of Judge Meredith’s 
guests were still suffering from the 
effects of a very rough bar when 
Bridges came down from the bridge 
to seek his superior. 

“The weather is turning very nasty,” 
the worried skipper explained, “and I 
was warned in Astoria that a log-raft 
was adrift offshore. The wireless man 
has just received a message to the effect 
that the raft was abandoned by its tug 
day before yesterday just west of our 
present position. In this sea it will be 
dangerous to proceed without first lo- 
cating the derelict.”’ 

Meredith shook his head. “All talk,” 
he said brusquely. “You haven’t seen 
the raft?” 

“No sir.”” Captain Bridges went on to 
explain that such a raft wa. in reality 
an immense, solid, cigar-shaped mass of 
logs bound together by huge cables, that 
it would show very little bulk above the 
sea and that its weight was terrific and 
a collision with it, or a small part of 
it, would be fatal to the strongest vessel. 
But his auditor was not impressed. 

“If the thing is adrift right in our 
course, somebody is answerable to the 
law,” the Judge stated dryly. “Our busi- 
ness is to go about our own affairs. 
Do so.” 

At this moment Turner stepped in. 
his placid face showing its customary 
expression of amiability. He casually 
remarked that he approved of Bridges’ 
caution; yet he made no demur when 
Meredith ordered that individual to 
maintain his course at full speed. But 
he cocked one eye on the skipper and 
grunted: “I'd just let us know when 
you hit the raft, Cap’n.” 

Bridges tossed one hand into the air 
and departed with a look of grim de- 
termination. And before he could have 
regained his post, a tremendous jar shook 
the Duke of Portland and she rolled far 
over. When she wallowed back, her 
engines were silent. 


THEN Judge Meredith had been con- 
vinced that the steamer was wholly 
disabled by the loss of both propellers, 
and when it had been bluntly told him 
by the ship’s officers that the single hope 
of ultimate safety lay in the prompt 


sending for assistance, it became evident 
that the old response of the Falconer 
organization to emergency was gone. 
Hours passed, and the wireless reported 
that every effort to catch the ear of a 
Falconer boat had been vain. 

“Why?” raged Meredith. “The //da. 
the Norway and the Kurile are along 
the coast.” 

There was no answer to his question, 
except the steadily increasing tumult as 
the now broken raft began to disintegrate 
and its components began a_ cease- 
less battery against the defenseless sides 
of the steamer. The gale which had 
been gathering was blowing hard. And 
in the unloosing of the elements, the 
very ether had been disturbed so that 
the wireless-operators. including Tur- 
ner’s former servant, were unable to use 
their apparatus because of “‘static.’”’ So 
the night passed. 

The dawn came to display a gray, 
crested sea, wreathed in driving spume, 
roaring before the gale to a dripping 
horizon. The Duke of Portland was en 
tirely beyond control, a mere plaything 
for the tremendous forces of nature. But 
more imminent than any peril from wind 
and wave was the steadily growing one 
from the now thoroughly broken-up log- 
raft, a great mass of tumbled timber 
with here and there a portion still lashed 
together, riding like a berg amid the 
raffle. 

“She wont stand this long, Mr. Tur- 
ner,” Bridges shouted in the director’s 
ear. ‘‘A dozen plates have started al- 
ready. You know we can’t work out of 
this, and it wont leave us—attraction 
it i8,-cir.” 

“A law of nature,”’ rumbled the obese, 
purple-faced Turner, balancing his pon- 
derous bulk on his flat feet. “Any word 
by wireless ?” ; 

Bridges lifted his ghastly face to the 
leaden clouds and laughed hoarsely. 
“They answer?” he croaked. “It’s bread 
and butter to the skippers of Falconers’ 
ships not to answer. Hasn’t Judge Mere- 
dith taught ’em their lesson? Do you 
think one of those skippers who knows 
that Meredith and your crowd is on this 
packet wouldn’t stick his hands down 
in his pockets and thank God his orders 
wouldn’t let him break a voyage to an- 
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swer our S. O. S.? Hey?” And once 
more the Captain opened his mouth in 
sinister laughter. 

Turner touched him on the sleeve. 
“Cullison ?”” he suggested. 

Bridges wiped his haggard eyes. 
“‘He’s six hundred mile and worse to 
the sou’west’ard. If he caught our call, 
he’d say the others ought to pick it up 
too. You fixed Cullison.” 

“T did,’ Turner responded quietly, 
and he departed, making his slow, peril- 
ous way along the deck, up to the boat- 
deck, aft to the wireless-station. He 
thrust his great bulk against its locked 
door and entered. His old servant 
looked up at him from the desk. 

“Charles,” said Turner, closing. the 
door behind him, “you get no answer 
at all?” 

“None at all,” was the response. 
“First place, our apparatus is weak. 
Second place, if any ships did pick it 
up and got our position, they’d be slow 
about steaming right into this mess of 
logs in this gale. Then again, I might 
not be able to hear their answer.” 

Turner lowered himself to the lounge 
and lighted a cigar. Then he smiled. 
“T didn’t look for this,” he remarked, 
rolling easily to the lurch of the deck. 
“But I expected something like it. It 
was bound to come. And I’ve fixed it 
all up.” He paused and continued 
thoughtfully: “If this steamer holds 
together long enough!” 

The gray-haired operator looked at 
his old employer with lighted eyes. “You 
fixed it up, sir?” 

Turner nodded, dreamily. “I bet on 
it. And now I think I'll take my profits.” 


OR a while each was busy with his 
own thoughts, while the helix of 
the machine blazed out the Duke of 
Portland’s despairing call across the 
sea. But at last Turner heaved himself 
up with an effort, tossed the cigar away 
and slowly withdrew out the lee door. 
As it closed and shut out the crash of 
the gale, the speaking-tube by the opera- 
tor’s desk shrilled twice. He bent over. 
The chief-engineer was talking. 
“Leaking too fast for the pumps..... 
Log knocked the starboard sea-valve 
adrift. -Get busy, Sparks!” 





Very quietly the operator settled back 
and dipped his key. His imperturbable, 
aged and wise visage expressed a con- 
viction. 

“T was with the old boy sixteen years,” 
he muttered. ‘And he never lost.” 

Down in the saloon a strange gather- 
ing crowded one of the tables. It was a 
meeting of the board of the Falconer 
Packet Line, involuntary, extraordinary, 
with a new figure in the chair. Turner 
dominated his fellows at last. 

“Meredith,” he said slowly, ‘“‘you told 
me you’d make me quit the board. I[ 
promised to buy your stock at par. Now 
is the time.” He swung on the others. 
“Meredith took Falconers’ and made it 
what he liked. You agreed with him. 
Now you're on a sinking ship and not 
a single one of the men Meredith bullied 
and harried will come to your assistance. 
They’re obeying Meredith’s orders. And 
you'll die—unless you are saved as I 
say.” 

The vice-chairman moistened his lips. 
“There are other ships all around us,” 
he whispered. “Lots of them!” 

“Belonging to lines that don’t give 
orders like Falconers’,’ Turner inter- 
posed good-humoredly. ‘Well, there 
might be. But in this gale nobody is 
looking for derelict log-rafts. And no- 
body seems to get our call for assistance. 
Meanwhile—’”’ 

His significant pause allowed them 
once more to listen to the grind and 
clamor of the laboring steamer, to hear 
the dull thunder of the logs beating at 
her flanks, to catch the sough and sob 
of the inpouring sea. 

“No orders were supposed to hold in 
a case like this,’ Meredith said in a 
shaking voice. “I shall see why it is 
that my captains—” 

“Mine from now on,” Turner said 
suddenly in a great voice. He thumped 
the table with his massive fist. ‘Mine 
from now on!” 

The vice-chairman managed a faint 
grimace. “And how will you save the 
day?” he inquired cynically. “The ves- 
sels that must have heard our calls have 
evidently passed on. Our other ships are 
about their business far away.” 

Turner swung on the man. “That’s 
what you think! You and the Judge sat 
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in your office and wrote orders and 
crushed men’s ambitions and laughed at 
their sense of duty and honor. You told 
‘em a!] that Falconers’ didn’t care a damn 
for himan life but cared everything for 
property. You discharged men who 
woulan’t sign their lives away and made 
the otiers stake their souls. That’s what 
you dil! And I knew you couldn’t do 
it. and [ bet on a bigger thing than aay 
of you dreamed of—and I’ve won!” 

The Judge tried to collect his powers. 
“This #s entirely irregular,’ he con- 
tendea. “We happen to have met with 
misfortune through the unskillfulness 
of our captain. Mr. Turner evidently 
knows that we are safe and is trying 
to influence you to turn your property 
over to him under duress.” 

“Dear me!” Turner rumbled. “An 
indictment of my motives! I happen to 
be in the same boat with you gentlemen. 
You recall that I remarked once before 
that I would go slow, if I were the 
Judge, in making radical changes in 
the Falconer policy. Well, here we are. 
The board will please come to order. 
You will elect me managing-director in 
place of Meredith, resigned.” He rose 
and smiled on them all, nis mild, in- 
scrutable glance conveying to them a 
message of assurance in himself. And 
they knew that it was absolutely nothing 
to him whether they did as he had en- 
joined them or did not. They stared 
after him. 


NCE more in the  wireless-room 
Turner seated himself and smoked 
in silence while the forenoon wore on, 
each moment marked by a fresh story 
of disaster, a new peril, an acceleration 
of the final catastrophe. And the opera- 
tor, with his receivers clamped over his 
gray head, peered unwinkingly into va- 
cancy. Captain Bridges several times 
thrust his head in at the door to growl 
inarticulately, to ask a useless question, 
to vanish with despair on his face. 
Turner swayed back and forth, his huge 
bulk yielding apparently to every varia- 
tion in the steamer’s agonies. At last 
he spoke, in a very loud voice. 
“He is coming,” he said. 
The startled operator looked up, 
stared wildly, cried “Who?” and then 
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thrust his receivers more snugly to his 
ears. He carefully tuned up his in- 
strument. Then he croaked: “D-C-A.” 

“Exactly,” Turner responded. The 
operator continued to listen and then 
burst out of the station, careless of the 
spray from a breaking comber. 

Bridges received his report with a 
blank face. “The Se/kirk left Yokohama 
eleven days ago,” he said. “Cullison 
couldn’t be nearer than eight hundred 
miles. He wouldn’t,”—the Captain 
licked his salted lips,—‘‘he wouldn’t dare 
come.” 

The operator nodded briskly. ‘“Cap- 
tain Cullison it was, sir. Told you to 
hang on, that he would be here to- 
morrow morning at daybreak.” 

The news was received with equal in- 
credulity by the directors. They drew 
apart and discussed it in hoarse whispers. 
They repeated the name “Cullison” with 
wonder, with unbelief, with gusto. 

“The Selkirk has a cargo of silk worth 
two millions aboard,” said the vice- 
chairman. “Train waiting in San Fran- 
cisco. Cullison knows he must be in port 
by noon to-morrow. He—wouldn’t dare. 
It—it will cost him his job. And his 
bond will be forfeited.” 

Meredith himself held aloof. He re- 
fused to comment, to surmise, to believe. 
And at last they went and sought out 
Turner in the wireless-room. He gazed 
at them, listened and nodded. 

“It is true,” he bellowed. “I knew no 
man could undo the work of Malcolm 
Falconer, of all the great seamen. Mere- 
dith thought he could. He almost had 
Cullison. I helped him—so far. And 
then I made Cullison free—free to act 
like a man. I made him secure me on his 
bond. He knows that he loses everything 
he has by disobeying you gentlemen. He 
knows you will take his home away from 
him, and his savings, and kick him out 
on the street. And he’s coming, with two 
millions of silk in his ship’s hold. He’ll 
be here. I bet on him.” 

“On Cullison ?” demanded one. “How 
did you know?” 

Turner cocked one eye within its fat 
orbit. “I know men, honest men. They 
will sell themselves—but they wont stay 
bought. A fact! I bet on it. Make me 
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managing-director of Falconers’. 
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am gentlemen instantly put me in control of Falconers’, or I'll just take this matter to the public.” 
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But the long afternoon and the in- 
terminable night, a mere series of des- 
perate expedients to keep the dying ves- 
sel afloat, brought despair-again. They 
scorned the impassive Turner, shouted 
at him because the aérials caught no 
further word out of the racked heavens. 
Yet the dawn broke, and peering eyes 
caught sight of a vague form amidst 
the spume on the southerly horizon. 

“That’s Cullison,” Bridges croaked. 
“But he wont risk his ship in this welter 
of logs. He knows what these log-rafts 
are. Like as not he’s lying off there on 
a chance the weather will fine down.” 

Turner thrust his unwieldy bulk for- 
ward. “He is coming,” he said firmly. 

To their astonishment this was true. 
Presently the big liner was seen to be 
steaming up before the gale, throwing 
clouds of spray into the wind, tearing 
tremendous crests into a smother, wast- 
ing no precious time in getting close to 
the wreck. 

Suddenly Meredith became active. He 
trembled with fear that the solitary hope 
of safety would be lost. ‘“Cullison will 
wreck his own vessel,” he cried, and de- 
manded that messages be sent warning 
him to keep off till the sea went down. 

“Hah!” croaked Bridges. ‘No time. 
And I’m hot the man to give orders to 
Captain Cullison. He will do as he sees 
fit.” 


N midafternoon the directors of Fal- 

coners’ sat about the table in the 
ornate saloon of the Se/kirk. To them 
appeared Captain Cullison, saturnine, 
grim, forbidding. 

“You sent for me, gentlemen,” he said. 

Judge Meredith nodded pleasantly. 
“A matter of business, Captain,” he said. 
“You disobeyed the strictest orders in 
coming to the Portland’s assistance. It 
will cost Falconers’ pretty heavily, I 
fear.” Meredith shook his head gently. 
“But the Line is not ungrateful. The 
Board has. asked you before it to tell 
you that we shall not hold you to the 
strict letter of the law and that—in fact 
—we shall be prepared to—ah—better 
your position.” 

Cullison’s eyes flickered over them. 
“Don’t trouble yourselves, gentlemen,” 
he said coldly. “I signed with you, and 
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I stick to my bargain. Take my bond. 
I’m quitting you. For months I’ve been 
a cringing slave. But I’ve bought my- 
self free. I'll stay free, if you please. 
I’1l have no more to do with Falconers’.” 

“But Captain!” protested Meredith 
hastily. “You haven’t heard us out!” 

“You’ve heard me out,” was the re- 
sponse. “I’m no shipmaster for you. I 
knew it before. Now I’m sure.” 

The Judge recovered himself. ‘The 
whole matter is one of company rules,” 
he began. 

“Ts it?” demanded Cullison. 

Turner surged forward in his seat and 
thumped the table with his great fist. 
“Hear that question, Judge? Know the 
answer? You don’t? I do. And now 
I’ll take my profits on this speculation. 
Either you gentlemen instantly put me 
in control of Falconers’, or I’ll just take 
this matter to the public. What do you 
think the American public will do with 
you gentlemen when they hear your side 
of the story? Eh? Will they listen to 
the Judge on law? Eh? Or will they 
back me up?” He suddenly fixed his 
eyes on Meredith. “Ready to resign?” 

“Resign?” whispered Meredith, sud- 
denly appalled. 

“Or I'll make you publicly seize Cul- 
lison’s property and fire him for break- 
ing your own rules,” Turner sdid 
amiably. He drew out a check-book and 
a pen. “Par for your stock?’ he 
rumbled. 

In the pause several cleared their 
throats. Finally the vice-chairman ven- 
tured his voice. 

“I move we accept Judge Meredith’s 
resignation from the Board and elect—” 

Turner glanced up quickly. “You will 
elect Malcolm Falconer managing- 
director,” he said smilingly. He tore 
out a check and tossed it across the table. 
“Otherwise, Captain Cullison will not 
stay with the Line. I’ll bet on that. I 
win.” 

Obese, gross, placid, Turner leaned 
back in his chair and sighed. The others 
stared at the bit of paper on the table. 
The crude script of the speculator’s hand 
stood out blackly over the printed date- 
line. They read it with silent movements 
of their lips: 

Somewhere at Sea..... 
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It Depends 
On the Girl 


By 
Alexander Hull 


ILLUSTRATED 
BY OSCAR 
FREDERICK 
HOWARD 


N certain localities the passion 
for amateur theatricals springs 
like a perennial autumn flower. 
When it struck Hawthorne in 
October, probably no one in the cast 
realized, except Gwendolen Alloway, 
how fruitful in purely personal situa- 
tions a play can prove to amateurs. 

As Miss Alloway had said, the busi- 
ness of falling and being caught had to 
be practiced until there could be no 
possibility of an accident. Therefore Mr. 
Robert McLennan had been catching 
her, on an average, twelve times a day 
for the past three days. ‘The part called 
for an enraptured kiss after each catch- 
ing. But the business of rapture is a 
rather elusive thing, and at best you 
could merely say he had almost suc- 
ceeded in catching it at the first re- 
hearsal. Gwendolen was very handsome, 
and there was, of course, a certain ex- 
otic flavor about these ‘Thespian kisses 
that were perfectly legitimate and bound 
the kisser and kissee to nothing at all. 
At least, so he had thought at the first 
rehearsal. 

Now he wasn’t so sure; he was be- 
ginning to scent danger. Twelve days 
more of rehearsing—good heavens, it 
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would become a habit! Suddenly he saw 
himself condemned to kissing Gwendolen 
twelve times a day—for life. If she 
were to fall into his arms the day after 
the play, automatically his lips would re- 
spond to the old stimulus—he would kiss 
her again—and he would be done for! 

By Jove, if he’d known what Bannidge 
was going to put in this play, he’d never 
have agreed to be in it! How he wished 
he’d gone north on a hunting-trip, or 
south a-fishing! 

All this swept through his mind in 
some twenty seconds, the time requisite 
for Gwendolen to smooth back her fin 
golden hair, disarranged in the last emo 
tional clutch, and to remark, subtly put 
ting the decision upon him: 

































He was appalled to realize 
that he had wanted, for a 
barely appreciable time, to 
let her fall in real, deadly 

















“T suppose we really ought to do it 
once more before we stop ?” 
To this he responded in six words of 


one syllable each: “It’s all right with 
me—sure.” Not especially gracious, but 
it’s all in the tone, anyway. He didn’t 
dare make it absolutely indifferent; he 


was incapable of making it hostile, as 
he would have liked, and so he lugged in 
a note of forced cordiality. | 

Her limpid eyes lingered upon him 
possessively. 

“Well, we needn’t do it al/, I sup- 
pose,”” she conceded, underlining certain 
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words with an affectation he had once 
thought charming. ‘We might cut to the 
place where we begin to quarrel—just 
before I take the candle and start up the 
stairway and slip.” 

“Uh-huh!” he replied elegantly. 

So they began to quarrel. At length 
she took the candle from the mantel, 
silently weeping, and started up the stair- 
way. An approach to verisimilitude was 
attained by the fact that three steps 
mounted from the Alloway drawing- 
room to the hall. Suddenly she stumbled ; 
the candle flew from her hand and was 
snuffed by its own impetus, and she 
pitched backward with a sickening trust- 
fulness in him. 

He was shocked by the intensity of his 
feeling—appalled to realize that he had 
wanted, for a barely appreciable time, 
to let her fall in real, deadly earnest. 
Then he sprang forward, and she fell, 
beautifully, limply, into his arms—a 
warm, palpitant creature of pink and 
white and gold, lilac-eyed, lilac-scented, 
superb yet yielding. 

No use in saying Gwendolen couldn’t 
put a punch in sentimental scenes, be- 
cause she darn well could! Thus said 
Mr. McLennan savagely to himself, the 
while he outwardly wore (Bannidge’s 
directions) the mask of mingled fright, 
relief and longing. 

“Hazel,” he murmured huskily (still 
Bannidge’s directions). 

“Yes, Hugh?” she whispered. 

“We mustn’t quarrel like this any 
more. .... You know I love you?” 

Then, obedient to Bannidge’s now 
odious stage-directions, his lips met hers 
and her arms crept up about his neck— 
and lingered there a little too long. Was 
it his imagination, or did they exert a 
gentle pressure upon him that invited 
once again to those dewy lips? By Jove, 
he believed they did! But not on your 
life! Bannidge’s stage-directions didn’t 
call for more than one, and Bannidge 
ought to know! Mr. McLennan got out 
of that clutch without the slightest re- 
gard for dignity. He just got out, as he 
told himself later, and that was all there 
was to it! 

“Curtain, boy!” he cried. “Quick! 
The censors wont stand for these four- 
minute strangle-holds!”’ 


The crudity of this was painfully ap- 
parent, even to him, for there was no 
boy within a quarter of a mile. However, 
Miss Alloway laughed fondly. and lay- 
ing her shapely hand on his sleeve said: 

“You foolish boy!” 

Literally, Bob McLennan shook in his 
boots. When they begin to call you 
foolish boy, you’re done for, and that’s 
all there is ¢o it! 

“Yes, I’m a regular cut-up, aren’t I?” 
he said fatuously dissembling. ‘Ban- 
nidge will be wondering what has be- 
come of me. I'll have to toddle along.” 

“Then I’ll see you to-morrow at nine- 
thirty? We can get in half an hour’s 
practice before the general rehearsal. 
Remember—nine-thirty !”’ 

“Nine-thirty,”’ he repeated as he nego- 
tiated the door. But over and over again 
he was saying to himself: “No, you 
wont—no, you wont, Miss Alloway!” 


T was five minutes’ furious walk to 
the Country Club. In his preoccupa- 
tion he hurried to the basement with the 
words, “Another of the same, James, 
with a double dose of pep in it!’ form- 
ing upon his lips. Then he remembered 
that the Club had cut out the bar two 
days before—temperance sentiment was 
growing. He started back upstairs, mut- 
tering that he didn’t give a continental, 
didn’t believe in drinking anyway—only, 
by Jove, there were times! 

Bannidge caught him at‘the head of 
the stairs. “Hurry up!” he said im- 
patiently. “We're waiting on you; you're 
fifteen minutes late. You and Gwen seem 
to find something mighty fascinating—” 

Bob McLennan fastened a_viselike 
grip upon the author’s arm. “One more 
word, young man, and I'll drop your 
darned play right here, and beat it— 
straight out of the country,” he said 
venomously. ‘Get me?” 

Bannidge suppressed a snicker. “I 
do!” he said, choking. ‘Oh, the artful, 
artful fair!” 

“Shut up!” 

“T am shut.” 

“Why the deuce you had to load the 
thing full of these sickening clinches— 
as if a fellow didn’t have the very 
dickens of a time keeping out of trouble 
as it is! Why you had to do it—” 
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“Don’t you suppose I know what they 


want?” demanded Bannidge with as- 
sumed hauteur. “And I want you to un- 
derstand that I resent your calling my 
intense emotional climaxes ‘sickening 
clinches!’ ‘Hoeni soit,’ and all the rest 
of it. If you—” 

“Oh, quit! Let’s get busy on the third 
act.” 

They went into the auditorium. 

When Bob McLennan got home, he 
was not cheerful. He was determined 
he wouldn’t rehearse that falling scene 
twelve more days, however. And yet, 
how could he avoid it and still appear 
at the full-cast rehearsals? There was 
but one answer, really. He couldn’t. 
The sequel proved it. 


HE next morning, having given strict 

orders that he shouldn’t be wakened 
before a quarter of ten, he naturally 
overslept. Gwendolen, not especially 
noted for an equable disposition, was 
miffed. Diplomacy reduced that miff, 
during the rehearsal, to moderate pro- 
portions. When she suggested a séance 
after lunch, he promptly invented urgent 
business in town. As it was notorious 
that he never had any important business 
away from home, the miff returned. But 
a lady can’t demand, without a loss of 
dignity, that a gentleman rehearse kiss- 
ing-parts with her. 

The following day he made the mis- 
take of sending her by note the informa- 
tion that he was not well, and after- 
ward slipping out to whip a small 
stream on the place for belated trout. 
How could he foresee that he would 
meet her, off her usual beat, on the way 
home? 

She, it appeared, had been tramping 
for her health—too much rehearsing, she 
thought. He, morally certain she had 
been tramping for another reason, won- 
dering how she knew he was on that 
road, mentioned casually that he had 
thought the air would cure his headache, 
and offered her his fish—which she re- 
fused. They parted amicably. 

The next day he went .doggedly pre- 
pared to rehearse in the tea-room of the 
clubhouse with her, and was met by Eva 
Mallett’s intelligence that Gwen said 
she was ill. 
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“She /ooks the very picture of health,” 
Eva ended, “and if you ask me, I should 
say she’s mad about something.” Her 
shrewd eyes probed Bob’s guileless face. 

“What could she be mad about?’ he 
demanded. 

Eva shrugged her shoulders. ‘Don’t 
ask me.’ I don’t know, if you don’t. 
I’m just telling you what I think.” Then 
she told Bannidge. 

Bannidge asked if he had been quar- 
reling with her. 

“Who—me?” demanded Bob sulkily. 
“Why do you blame me with everything ? 
What would / quarrel with her about?” 

A rather clever question, because he 
knew very well that they all suspected, 
but that they would hardly dare put it 
in words. 

“All I say is this,” Bannidge coun- 
tered: “If you have, I think it’s up to 
you to go and make it right with her. 
We’ve never got along so well with any- 
thing we’ve done here as we have with 
this. There’s been no bickering, no gos- 
siping. It’s been fine—and now, if you 
mess things up at the last minute—”’ 

The money was to go for charity, too. 
There was that aspect of it to be con- 
sidered. Bob went to her. 

She was furious and distant; she had 
divined, he saw, exactly what was the 
matter with him. He was furious but 
polite. He wouldn’t make an advance ; 
he couldn’t, short of denying his previ- 
ous position by passionate love-making. 

He told her he hoped she would be 
better in the morning. She told him she 
hoped so too. Then the conversation 
lagged perceptibly. 

At length he made tentative proposals 
for rehearsing the next day. She replied 
coolly that she didn’t know ; it depended 
upon her improvement—yes if she felt 
better, no if she didn’t. He said he 
would call in the morning to find out. 
She said he needn’t bother, because if 
she felt worse she wouldn’t want to be 
disturbed, while if she were better he 
would see her at the ten o’clock general 
rehearsal and they could arrange then. 
It was evident that she was perfectly 
distrait with rage. She wouldn’t even 
offer her hand. He got away somehow, 
feeling, as he said to himself, like 
“mud.” 
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WHEN he arrived at ten o'clock re- 

hearsal in the morning, he was 
summoned to a private room where the 
official promoters of the play faced him 
with the implacable severity of righteous 
indignation. 

“Confound it, man,” cried Bannidge, 
“what have you done?” 

“That’s right—put everything on me. 
I’m the goat these days. and it’s open 
season on ’em.” 

“Read this,” said Bannidge frenziedly. 
“Tt’s just cight ‘ 
days till the play 
has to be given! 
And Mrs. Allo- 


He told her he hoped she 
would be better in the morn- 
ing. She told him she hoped 
so too. Then the conversa- 
tion lagged perceptibly. 


way just sent this over by a servant! 
Read it!” 

He could forgive Bannidge. After all, 
it was Bannidge’s play. The note said, 
all in one fearfully and. wonderfully 
made sentence: 


Oh dear, I'm so sorry—it’s perfectly 
dreadful and dear Gwen declares she can 
never, never forgive herself for it, and we 
do hope you will find some one that can 
take the part and do it so much better 
than poor Gwen, but Dr. Harlow has just 
been in and says that Gwen may have, at 
any moment, a nervous collapse from too 
much work, and she must literally drop 
everything, at once, or he simply wont be 
responsible, and he thinks Florida and 
complete rest, and we hate it like every- 
thing, but what can we do? 


After she had signed ‘Cornelia Allo- 
way,” the author had evidently doubted 
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her coherence, for she postscript®s 4 





words of one syllable that she and pod 
dear Gwen were off for Palm Beach to- 
morrow. 

It would have been well if Bob Mc- 
Lennan could have worn the mask of 
utter dismay, for at his furtive smile they 
fell upon him madly. 

“T want to know what you're going to 
do about it!” cried Bannidge. ‘“Two- 

thirds of the eligibles are 
in the cast right now, and 
the other third is too 
peeved at not being, to do 
anything but come to 
the performance and 
knock! You wouldn't 













catch me inviting any of them to fill 
in the star’s place at the eleventh hour, 
and if I did, do you suppose they could 
do it, or would accept?” 

“Tt’s up to you to get us out of the 
pickle,” said Cora Bates. “If you'd used 
a little more tact—’’ She paused deli- 
cately. 

“But why me? J didn’t make her ill, 
did I?” 

“Ill!” snorted Bannidge. 

“Confound it, why shouldn’t she be 
ill?” protested Bob. “Too many dances, 
too many indigestible midnight lunches. 
too many—er—cocktails, too little ex 
ercise, too little sleep! And then the ex 
citement—”’ 

“Excitement !” 
lett. “She lives on that! 


”? 


nothing to do with it! 


exclaimed Eva Mal 
Excitement has 
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“Mr. Innocence!” remarked Cora 
tartly. 

“We'll simply have to hire a profes- 
sional,” said Bannidge. 

“T know you all think 
sible,” said Bob. 

“We're not blind, you know,” replied 
Eva. 

“Then I'll tell you, Bannidge,” said 
the unfortunate victim. “Go ahead and 
get your professional, and I'll foot the 
bill.” 

“That’s mighty generous.” 

“Generous, nothing !” cried Cora. “It’s 
guilt!” 

But the tension was relieved, and they 
ventured to smile. 

“It’s not guilt, but I’d have given 
something to the charity-fund anyway, 
and I’d just as soon do it this way.” 


I’m respon- 


“Then I’ll run down to town after 
rehearsal,” said Bannidge, recovering 


spirit by leaps and bounds. ‘‘Hansen can 
put me on the track of somebody, I know. 
I’ll read Gwen’s lines for rehearsal.” 


OB was leaving for the Club in the 
morning when his telephone whirred 
viciously. It was Bannidge. 

“Say, Mac,” said he, “get in your 
car and run down to meet the ten-three, 
will you? I’ve got about a dozen things 
on hand. Her name’s Atwood. Brownish 
hair and eyes, medium height. You can’t 
miss her. Likely she’ll be the only 
stranger, anyway.” 

“What kind?” began Bob. 

“See here,” interrupted Bannidge 
wearily, “I’m a busy man. Don’t bother 
me asking silly questions. What differ- 
ence does it make, anyway? You wont 
be pleased. We don’t expect you to be.” 

“All right!” said Bob with a chuckle. 
“But wont you tell me what she’ll cost 
me?” 

“That’s a different matter,” said Ban- 
nidge more amiably. ‘‘Her expenses for 
the time at the Inn, and a hundred for 
the work.” 

“Cheap, if she—” 

“Good-by!” snapped Bannidge. 

Bob laughed and departed for the 
depot. There few passengers 
that there was no mistaking her when 
she dismounted from the last car. 

“Miss Atwood ?” 


were so 
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“Yes—I was looking for Mr. Ban- 
nidge,”’ she said. 

“Busy as a little bee,” grinned Bob. 
“My name is Robert McLennan. You're 
due to know me lots better soon. I’m the 
hero of this little shindig—the matinée 
idol, you understand. The school-misses’ 
delight.” 

“You look it,” commented Miss At- 
wood dryly, at the same time thrusting 
her bag upon him. “I presume you spell 
it with an e7” 


“What?” said Bob, slightly bewil- 
dered. 
“T-d-l-e,” said Miss Atwood. ‘They 


do spell it that way, you know.” 

“Oh!” said Bob, his blank expression 
giving way to a laugh. “You’ve got me 
wrong, Miss Atwood. Honestly, you 
have!” 

“Then I apologize,” she said, smiling. 
wit, of 


“That was boarding-school 
course. Only, if you’re facetious with 


strange young ladies, you’ll have to ex- 
pect they’ll be facetious with you.” 

“I like ’em to be!” retorted Bob. 
“Anything, so they’ll notice me. Just get 
in here. We’ll drop your things at the 
Inn, where we have a couple of rooms 
for you—the bridal ‘soot,’ I believe the 
proprietor calls them.” 

“Such grandeur for me? Why, please ? 
I’m no star.” 

Perhaps the reaction after his escape 
from Gwendolen was responsible. He 
blurted it out, as he said afterward, 
“just like a kid.” 

“Well, you’re going to be here! 
Nothing’s too good for you! And you’ve 
got any star / ever saw beaten to a 
frazzle, if you can only act.” 

Perhaps his color, when he realized 
the enormity of his offense, saved him 
rebuke; perhaps she simply saw that 
there was no harm in him. At any rate, 
Miss Anne Atwood laughed, merrily and 
long. 

“Oh, but I can’t!” exclaimed 
presently. ‘“That’s just the trouble. My 
looks are all right, I know; but when 
it comes to the acting, I’m not so awfully 
good. I know it, though, and that helps 
some. Of course, I’m not absolutely bad, 
either.” 

“Well, in this—’’ began Bob, still em- 
barrassed. 


she 
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“Oh, this!’ she said, making him wish 
Bannidge could hear the casual way in 
which she mentioned his magnum opus. 
“I'll do all right in this. Probably they'll 
think I’m good. But you don’t have to 
act in this—just be girlish and natural. 
Nothing subtle about it, you know.” 

This impressed him as criticism raised 
to the dignity of a fine art; he admired 
the acumen of it, or thought he did. 
In reality, it was probably the sibyl and 
not the saying that attracted him. 

Then she spoiled it by going on: “At 





It would have & 
been well if | 
Bob McLen- 
nan could 
have worn the 
mask of utter 
dismay, for at & 
his furtive Em 
smile they fell @& 
upon him 
madly. “I 
want to know 
what you're 
going to do 
aboutit!”’cried 
Bannidge. 


least, if what Mr. Bannidge told me is 
true. I haven’t read the part yet. Per- 
haps I can learn the lines this afternoon 
and evening—unless you have a second 
rehearsal ?” 

“Just one. Do you mean to say you 
can learn your part in a day?” 

“Nearly, I think. Why?” 

“Nothing,” He looked at her with a 
species of exaggerated awe in his face. 
Then he added dolefully: “Only it took 
me six weeks to learn mine.” 
She laughed. ‘“That’s merely a mat- 
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ter of habit. With a little practice, 
you’d get so it wouldn't take ‘you any 
time at all. What a Jove/ly house!” 
“Which one?” he inquired innocently. 
“That perfectly dear little imitation 
English one back there in the elms.” 
“*Taint so bad, is it?” 
“No—it’s beautiful.” 
“T’m glad you approve of my taste.” 
“Your taste?” 
“Yes. It’s my house.” 
She glanced around at him. ‘Well— 
you’re a lucky person,” she said. 







Bob McLennan thought back over the 
last week, contemplated his cloudless 
future, Gwendolen’s enchanting distance. 
the charming young lady at his side, 
the seven days of rehearsals suddenly 
grown tasteful and interesting. 

“You bet your life I am!” he said ferv 
ently. 


N ISS ATWOOD made a very good 
*"~ impression upon all of them. She 
was unquestionably good-looking. quite 
as handsome as Gwendolen, in a very 
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different style. In a flippant, high- 
spirited set like this, where good man- 
ners were not always at a premium, bluff 
banter being rather more highly prized, 
hers were a bit conspicuous for their ex- 
cellence. She made no effort to put her- 
self forward or to presume upon her 
professional superiority ; she was unfail- 
ingly good-humored, tireless and help- 
ful. 

The Hawthorners got the impression 
that she was a nice girl, rather above 
her position in life (in a stock-company 
just now taking an enforced lay-off 
while its theater was being “done over’), 
and that it was distinctly a pity she had 
to make her living that way. Just why 
they got this impression it would have 
been hard to say, because Miss Atwood 
was decidedly a person sufficient unto 
herself. 

Five days went by with astonishing 
speed, five days that witnessed some- 
thing vital and very unexpected happen- 
ing to Bob McLennan. The sixth day 
found the amateur Thespians of Haw- 
thorne in a state of terrific excitement. 
Last touches were being put upon cos- 
tumes, fine intonations grafted upon 
parts, frenzied scurryings done by the 
stage-fitters, who also were amateurs; 
men, who expected to be paid for their 
work, were going over the lights, and 
a band of gilded youths was highwaying 
through Hawthorne, begging, borrowing 
or stealing furniture and fittings for the 
fateful event. The clubhouse was a pan- 
demonium. Bannidge was at the acme of 
his career, officious, ubiquitous, bursting 
with legitimate pride. He had a finger 
in every pie. The dress rehearsal was 
to come off that night; the following 
day was to be devoted to rest. Upon that 
he insisted. If he had had his full way, 
he would have insisted, probably, upon 
swearing the ushers to twelve full hours’ 
sleep before the performance. 

To Miss Atwood, upon the day she 
came, he had said: 

“T’ll leave it to you and McLennan to 
work out your scenes alone. You'll know 
what to do, Miss Atwood. Just tell him. 
He'll be tractable enough.” 

She had nodded. Aside from going 
through the mere lines once or twice a 
day, however, they had not done much. 





This morning she greeted him brightly 
and suggested that they ought to go 
through them again and settle definitely 
on the action. It was easier said than 
done. The stage was infested with car 
penters and “props,” the tea-room by 
esthetic dancers under the tutelage of 
Cora Bates ; door after door they opened, 
and every room was filled with spout- 
ing Hawthorners. In the halls you could 
hear the medley of their aspiring voices. 
She looked at him finally in laughing de- 
spair and said: 

“It reminds me of the conservatory. 
There were rows and rows of little 
rooms, each one with a piano—sixty of 
them going at once—and if you had a 
headache or wanted to rest—oh, those 
indefatigable practicers of scales and 
sonatas! It’s too cold out of doors— 
besides, I have to consider my voice, 
because I have to report at the theater 
the morning after your. performance. 
What shall we do?” 

He hesitated. “I don’t know—unless 
we run over to my place—if you didn’t 
mind. Er—there would be servants 
there, of course,” he completed. 

She glanced at him sharply. He felt 
himself being sifted in the hopper of 
her mind. Then she shrugged her shoul 
ders. “I’m not a schoolgirl, Mr. Mc- 
Lennan,” she said, smiling a little. ““The 
conventions don’t annoy me particularly. 
We must practice—that’s flat.” 

“Then I'll get my car.” 

“Please don’t. It’s too lovely and 
sparkling and frosty to drive. I’m ac- 
customed to walking, and the last five 
days I’ve done none. I begin to feel 
stuffy.” 


HEY started off across fields in a 

stinging wind that painted spring 
roses in her cheeks. If she was charm 
ing inside, she was delightful out of 
doors, with the sparkle in her eyes an 
swering the sparkle in the day, with her 
gray furs, her trim blue serge suit and 
her clear and silvery voice. She breathed 
of the outdoors. Bob was himself an 
outdoor man, and he was entirely at his 
ease. 

“T expect this bores you, doesn’t it?” 
he said. 

She laughed. “You mean the play? 
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And I don’t think I ever could kiss you that way. 


! 


kind I gave Gwendolen Alloway! 


“Let me talk a minute! 
And as for your saying it wasn’t a stage-kiss—why, hang it all, I know it wasn’t! 





Wait, please!” he said. 
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No—not at all! I like it, and the 
change, and these lovely gray hills here, 
and the fine trees—it’s so different, and 
so delightful, after town. Besides, I’m 
not likely to be bored with a hundred 
dollars for a week’s work, I can assure 
you !” 

“Then it’s more—” 

“Than I’m used to? Rather! And 
if you wont tell, 1°11 make a confession. 
I didn’t care especially about coming, 
because I expected to feel like a rank 
outsider, of course. I thought a hundred 
might scare Mr. Bannidge—because I’m 
no more than a second-rate stock-com- 
pany player yet, and never have made 
anywhere near that much. But it didn’t 
—I begin to suspect I’d better have 
asked more!” 

“You might have. Bannidge certainly 
wouldn’t have cared! And I don’t sup- 
pose it would have broken me up.” 

“You? Are you financing this?” 

“No, but I—well, they insisted I pay 
for a substitute.” 

An amused light flickered in her eyes. 
“T wonder why.” 

It was hardly a question, and he could 
have evaded it, but somehow he didn’t 
want to. “They blamed it on me—Miss 
Alloway’s quitting, you know.” 

“And you weren’t to blame?” 

“T—well, no more than she was! 
There are some things—I didn’t quite 
‘come up to the scratch,’ you see, and 
so she got angry and quit.” 

“That was at least candid of her.” 

“Oh, she didn’t say that, you know. 
Candor’s not her strongest point! She 
had a doctor tell her to go South and 
rest, but they all blamed me. I couldn’t 
say yes, and I couldn’t say no; so to 
make ’em let up on me, I agreed to pay 
for a substitute. .. How did you 
happen to go in for the stage?” 

“I had to go in for something, and I 
thought the prospects and the pay would 
be better than if I went in for stenog- 
raphy, and that I’d be freer—see more 
of life, you know. And I wouldn’t be 
so apt to get in a rut. Then, some day 
I hope to write, and the experience is 
valuable.” 

“I’ve heard it was beastly hard for a 
girl on the stage.” 

“It’s beastly hard for her anywhere, 





if she’s not prepared. Of course, I’ve 
not got very far yet, but it hasn’t been 
hard. But then, I’m prepared. I’ve gone 
through college and a dramatic school, 
and three years at a musical conserva- 
tory.” 

“Do you like it?” 

“Oh, I’m not crazy about it,’ 
swered smiling, “but then, I’m not that 
about very many things.” 

“How do you think our play is go- 
ing ?” 

“Very well, indeed.” 

So they discussed the various char- 
acters until they reached his house, over 
which she exclaimed anew with delight. 
The panorama of valley and river and 
distant hills, the tossing of the black 
twigs and branches of the great elms 
against the cobalt-blue of the sky, the 
pungent fragrance of burning brush, and 
the earthy odors through the valley 
filled him with additional pleasure be- 
cause of her delight in them. 

Inside she seized upon the hall stair- 
way as the place for rehearsal, and 
throwing aside her furs and hat and 
coat, said calmly: 

“Are you ready, Mr. McLennan? 
Then we'd better try the whole business. 
I’m sitting here, on this lovely old 
chair,’—which, at the words, she 
wheeled to a position approximating that 
which the stage would give it,—‘‘and 
you come in, left, saying: ‘Hazel, I want 
you to go to the Cranes’ to-night.’ And 
please be sure to catch me when I start 
upstairs! I shall really fall, and I don’t 
want to risk hurting myself. I shall rely 
upon you.” 


’ she an- 


E heard through a sort of daze. He 

was suddenly aware that he* was 
frightened. He had suddenly sensed an 
agreeable but terrifying truth—that it 
all depends on the girl! Catching and 
kissing Gwendolen had bored him. 
Whatever his feelings were now, they 
savored more of terror than ennui. 

He had known all along that he would 
have to do this, but now that the fateful 
moment was at hand, he saw that it 
wasn’t the simple and easy matter that 
he had fancied, but something momen- 
tous, something at once glorious and 
terrible, something that was not an act 
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so much as a symbol. He saw, too, that 
it was the thing he really wished to do, 
above any other thing in creation! 

With a wrench he recalled his atten- 
tion to her crisp voice, and wondered 
how she could speak with such monu- 
mental calm in the face of such an emo- 
tional climax. Then he heard himself 
replying. 

“And when you kiss me,” she con- 
tinued coolly, “you needn’t be in the 
least bashful about it. I suppose I’ve 
been kissed a thousand times by all sorts 
of characters—so! Ready?” 

Kissed a thousand times—by all sorts 
of characters! The profanation of it! 
Outrageous! He would see to that! 
Then he said: 

“Hazel, I want you to go to the 
Cranes’ to-night ;” and they proceeded 
to quarrel. Presently, as if it were all 
in a mad dream, she pitched from the 
stairway straight into his arm and—he 
kissed her! 

Passionately she wrenched herself 
from his arms. “Oh no, you don’t, Mr. 
McLennan!”’ she cried. 

“But you told me to,” he pleaded. 

“Not like that! If you’d been an 
actor, I should have slapped you! I 
thought you were so nice; I was actually 
beginning to like you. And then you—”’ 

“I—I didn’t mean any harm.” 

“T suppose not,” said Miss Atwood 
forlornly. ‘You thought—and I suppose 
it’s my fault for saying what I did— 
that it didn’t matter.” 

“T didn’t! Only you’re not very con- 
sistent, after saying—”’ 

“It was true. As a matter of stage- 
business I don’t mind it; I don’t think 
of it any more than I should of saying 
my lines. But yours wasn’t that kind— 
and I do object, and I have a right to! 
You’re taking an unfair advantage. If 
I refuse to go on, you. can refuse to pay 
me my hundred dollars. Yet I ought to 
quit right now and leave you in the 
lurch. If you kiss me like that again—” 

Bob pulled himself together and 
stemmed the torrent. “Wait, please!’’ he 
cried. “Let me talk a minute! If you’re 
trying to say it wasn’t nice, you’re wrong, 
for it was! And as for your saying it 
wasn’t a stage-kiss—why, hang it all, I 
know it wasn’t! Stage-kisses were the 


IT DEPENDS ON THE GIRL 
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kind I gave Gwendolen Alloway! And 
I don’t think I ever could kiss you that 
way. Don’t you know what’s the matter 
with me? Can’t you see I’ve been such 
a silly chump as to fall dead in love with 
you ?” 

“What!” gasped Miss Atwood, look- 
ing as if she suspected a joke. 

Not daring to touch her, he repeated 
his protestations. 

And presently, smiling at him, she 
said: 

“IT believe you really mean it —or 
think you do, and if that’s the case, I 
sha’n’t be silly enough to be angry. 
Youw’re mistaken, of course, because one 
doesn’t fall in love in five days, you 
know.” 

“T do know,” said Bob promptly. “TI 
ought to, after doing it.” 

“But,” she continued, giving his 
parenthesis no heed, “on the whole I’m 
glad it was that, because, as I said, I 
really was becoming rather fond of you. 
I'll go through with the play, if you'll 
just promise me to restrain your ardor 
to at least halfway bounds. It’s absurd 
of you to say you can’t. I shall expect 
you to, if you expect anything of me!” 

“Then you do—” 

“Not a bit of it!” declared Miss At- 
wood, laughing. “No doubt you offer a 
very tantalizing escape from the 
drudgery of a working-girl’s life, but I 
should have very little respect for my- 
self if I took you for any such reason. 
Besides, I don’t know you at all. You 
might not wear well. I’m going back to 
town as soon as your play’s over. I don’t 
forbid you to come and see me, if you 
want. I don’t forbid—or promise—any- 
thing. But—” 

“But you’re putting me on probation ?” 
he inquired hopefully. 

“T don’t admit it!” she declared 
promptly. Suddenly her professional 
manner returned. ‘We really must re- 
hearse,” she said. “But be—careful, Mr. 
McLennan!” 

And Mr. McLennan decidedly was! 


T took him just ten minutes after the 
play the next evening to get out of 
the costume to which Bannidge’s last act 
doomed him, and into his own clothes. 
He made straightway for the door of the 
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room which the girls had used for dress- wood approached, carrying her latch- 
ing. After five minutes he elicited, from key in one hand and her bag in the other. 
a sweet young member of Cora Bates’ “Tt’s rather a shame to hold ycu up on 
ballet coming out, the information that your own doorstep,” he remarked, “but 


Miss Atwood 
had merely 
flung a_ long 
coat over her 
costume and 
“beat it for the 
eleven - fifteen 
local to town.” 
He muttered an 
imprecation that 
left the girl 
speechless with 
delight, and fled 
to his dressing- 
room for his 
hat. At the 
door an_ usher 
handed him a 
note which said: 


You were nicer 
in that scene to- 
night— and yet— 
not so nice! 
Shameless, para- 
doxical me! If you 
decide, after 
thinking it over, 
carefully, that you 
still want to see 
me, let me know, 
and I will tell you 
when to come. My 
address is 39 Mc- 
Allister Street, 
though you 
wouldn’t often find 
me there. In any 
case, I wish—no 
—no, I don’t 
know what I 
wish! Do you? 

ANNE. 


Dodging 
Bannidge and 
the other Haw- 











you meav recall 
that yuu said 
neither good 
night nor good- 
by.” 

She diopped 
her bag upon 
the pavement. 
ey our: she 
gasped. 

“Me! Oh, my 
dear, why did 
you run away 
like that?” 

“The morn- 
ing train would 
have made me 
late for re- 
hearsal.”’ 

“Please don’t 
waste time talk- 
ing nonsense, 
because it’s ter- 
ribly late and I 
can’t stay long! 
Tell me—what 
did your note 
mean ?” 

There was a 
faint, tenderly 
mocking smile 
at the corners 
of her mouth, 
revealed by the 
street-light so 
dimly that he 
half guessed it. 
Then she said, 
shamelessly : 

“What did 
Then she said, shamelessly: ‘What did you think I meant?” you t hink I 

meant ?” 





thorners, McLennan slipped out through And he said, with apparently the 
the Club kitchen and into the garage. grossest irrelevance: “I don’t believe 
Two minutes later he was on the way.  there’s a single soul awake on this block 
The roads were only fair; still, there but us.” 

was one twenty-mile stretch where he She laughed softly, and there was an 


averaged over fifty miles to the hour. even greater irrelevance in her reply. 
A corner drug-store in town oblig- ‘“Well—but you will have to hurry,” she 


} 


ingly furnished the topography of the said. “It’s getting terribly late, and—” 
McAllister Street district. He had been Nobody possibly could have heard the 
waiting fifteen minutes when Miss At- _ rest. 
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Inside 


By Royal 
Brown 


; — IN GLISHMEN 
E | and most women 
|| ! think it’s too silly 
—— for words, but you 
know and I know that every 
baseball-team needs two 
names, a regular one for 
the official standing and 
another for the headlines. 
And it’s the last-mentioned 
that ccunts. You can call 
a man Theodore Roosevelt. 
or a ball-team the Boston 
Americans, but the .welkin 
wont ring until somebody 
stands up and yells “Oh, 
you Teddy!” or “Come on. 
you Red Sox!” The name 
you go against the barrier with doesn’t 
matter; it’s what the crowd yells 
‘hen you come down to the tape that 
ounts. 

It was as the Bridal Bells we went 
South for spring training. Betty Horton. 
whose father owned the club, had been 
married in February, and the bunch of 
us, along with the grandstand, grounds 
and franchise, were among the wedding- 
presents the young couple got to start 
housekeeping with. Some smart Aleck 
sprung the name, and it stuck like tar 
on new trousers. 

The Bridal Bells stuff made a hit with 
everybody except the team. The train 
on which we were heading for the South 
hadn’t much more than struck its stride 
before Jonesy and the rest of the gang 
had held a caucus. 

“They'll laugh us out of the League,” 
groaned Jonesy. “Bridal Bells! Just 
think of it—Bridal Bells! Isn’t that 
a ” 

“The stick,” I cut in. 


name wont 


baseball story, 

with quite a 
bit of human na- 
ture and a dash of 
love interest. 


Stuff 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
R. F. JAMES 


“They'll be calling us some 
thing else before the season 
is under way.” 

“Sure they will,” agreed 
Bush. “They'll be calling 
you the False Alarms. Old 
man Horton pulled a raw 
one when he wished this ag- 
yregation on the young folks. 
\ baseball-team with only 
one ball-player isn’t an 
asset; it’s a liability.” 

“IT don’t suppose it’s nec- 
ask who the one 
player is?” asked Smith, who 
had been hanging on the 
edge of the fray. 

“It hadn’t ought to be. 
retorted Bush. ‘“‘Ask the fans.” 

That’s Bush all over. He's only 
twenty-five, and at the top of his career. 
He’s a great twirler. and I'd be the last 
man to deny it. The trouble is that he'd 
never have lost a game. to hear-him tel] 
of it, if 1 or McShane or Smith or some 
other man on the team hadn't pulled a 
bone. He wasn’t exactly popular with 
the team, but a man who can win twenty- 
four games in a doesn’t have 
to worry about being popular. 

“They tell me the reason Dalton isn’t 
going to manage, this year,’ he went 
on, “is because this team don’t need a 
manager. It needs an undertaker. I'll 
bet you this Cecil Hoyt tries to manage 
us himself.” 

“Good night!” said Jonesy. 

Cecil Hoyt is the chap Miss Betty 
married. I'll say this much, for all his 
father is a steel millionaire, Hoyt’s got 
a level head. In college they called him 
Hardtack Hoyt, and whenever they 
needed five yards more for dear old 
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Harvard’s sake, they’d hand him the 
pigskin and consider the matter settled. 

But Jonesy and the rest of them kept 
hanging the crépe until the train stopped 
at one of those jerkwater Southern 
towns, with dust shifting over every- 
thing, including the station, the station- 
agent and the gallery of pop-eyed, open- 
mouthed pickaninnies. It was some kind 
of a junction with a ten-minute wait 
scheduled, and so everybody piled off. 
So did the party in the private car be- 
hind. 


HERE was four of them, including 

Hoyt and Mrs. Betty. One of the 
others was a girl. Eleanor Treat is her 
name, and you can rate her as Class AA. 
She’s not only got the Seven Sutherland 
Sisters asleep at their switches when it 
comes to that wavy pale-gold hair of 
hers, but as far as I’m concerned, she’s 
got Venus de Milo in the hole with two 
strikes called. Anybody who wants 
straight-nosed, armless wonders to rave 
over can have them, but show me a girl 
with long black lashes, violet eyes and 
a pretty smile if you want to see me look 
interested. 

The fourth member of the party had 
eyes for nobody except her, and I don’t 
blame him. All that I knew about him 
was that his name was Robert Paine and 
that from surface indications he needn’t 
starve as long as the movies create a de- 
mand for six-foot leading men, with 
dark hair and eyes to match. I had 
a hunch right there that Mrs. Betty was 
up to the same matchmaking trick that 
lots of married women, young and old, 
are up to, and that’s the reason Miss 
Treat and this Paine chap were along. 

The other train pulled in five minutes 
late, and we drew two unreconstructed 
Southern statesmen that a New York 
motorman wouldn’t stop at a white post 
for. We all piled aboard. The rest of 
them went back to their game, and I 
picked up a magazine. The reason I 
don’t play poker is because the cards 
I always hold never have anything in 
common. They refuse to associate with 
each other. 

The magazine the train-boy had dealt 
me had an article on this inside-baseball 
stuff. I started to read it, and it proved 








just what I’ve always known—that in- 
side baseball works both ways. No sir, 
thought I, if I were to manage a club— 
which heaven and the National Commis 
sion forbid—all I’d try for would be a 
few men who could hit, run and slide 
bases. Give me that and a good pitching- 
staff, and the other guys could corner 
the inside stuff. Little did I know what 
was ahead of me when the black boy 
wearing the uniform the late George 
Pullman made famous breezed in and 
asked for Mr. Lacey—which was me. 

I admitted it, and he told me that Mr. 
Hoyt wished to speak to me. So I put 
down my magazine and prepared for the 
worst. 

The black boy steered me into what 
corresponded to the reception-room in 
the chief’s suite on wheels, and pretty 
soon Hoyt came in and with that friendly 
smile of his apologized for keeping me 
waiting. 
“Lacey, 





J ” he said, right off the bat, 
“how would you like to manage the club 
this year ?” 

Five minutes before, I’d said it. No 
managing game for me. A manager of 
a club that doesn’t cop gets the harpoon. 
And out of eight clubs it stands to reason 
only one can come through a winner. 
And yet—well, I hesitated. 

“No,” I said finally, “not for mine.” 

He asked me why. I might have 
stalled, but I gave it to him straight. 

“Because the club wont finish better 
than fourth place this year if it gets in 
the first division at all,” I said. “Before 
we've been on the road a month, some 
guy will say the Bridal Bells are out 
of tune, and the next thing they'll be 
calling us the Cracked Bells or some 
thing like that. I’d rather quit with a 
clean slate.” 

“We came within a game of being 
the world’s champions last year,” he said. 

“Right-o. But you’ll never come that 
near again with the team you’ve got now. 
It’s been a great machine, but it’s slow 
ing up. It’s going to pieces this year. 
Look us over.” 

I stopped short there and tried to 
hedge, because I wasn’t so sure about 
McShane and Smith being ready to quit. 
“Of course, the rest of the gang—” I 
began. 
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“That’s all right,” he cut in. “I know 
what you mean. I want to build a new 
team—and I’ll give you a five-year con- 
tract.” 

That’s where I ought to have jumped 
off the train and taken the chance of 
landing on something soft. But instead 
I sat there, and he named a figure I 
couldn't resist. 


HEN I got back to the car every- 
body looked up, expecting news 
from the firing-line. 

“The chief has pulled his first bone,” 
I said, intending to break it gentle. 

“Tf he’s asked for waivers on you, 
I don’t know as I'd call it a bone,” said 
Bush. ‘With some fresh blood behind 
the plate, I ought to go good this year.” 

“Mr. Lacey, hereafter,” was all I said. 
“Put that down in your little red memo- 
randum-book, for it will cost you five 
bucks every time you forget it.” 

“They say there’s a sucker born every 
minute,” Bush came back. 

“You don’t want to repeat everything 
you hear,” I said. “It’s apt to cost you 
money—ten dollars, for instance.” 

Bush shut up after that, except when 
he was riding the rest of the team. But 
I knew he wasn’t figuring out how he 
could help make things easier for me. 
By the time we arrived at the training- 
camp that night, the prospect of man- 
aging a club made up of old pals, some 
of them slowing up, wasn’t as alluring 
as it had been. It had begun to drizzle, 
and I was homesick for the wife and 
the kids. And when I sat down to 
write Mary, I wasn’t cheerful. 

“Hoyt said he’d give me a free hand,” 
I wrote. “He’d better. The first time 
he butts in, he gets his contract in the 
teeth. The more I think of the ranch, 
the less I like this new job.” 

I put a stamp on the envelope and 
gave it to the bell-hop to mail, and then 
I turned in. The old hay was about as 
soft and as comfortable as my vision 
of a managerial berth, and I woke up 
next morning with a grouch that was 
accepting everything and fielding for 
1.000. And the first person I ran into 
was Hoyt. 

“Oh, Lacey,” he called. “A moment, 
please.” 
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I turned and surveyed him with sour 
eyes. 

“Mr. Paine, who is with my party. 
would like to pitch a few to you this 
morning,” he said. 

It was a mouthful. Everything good 
I’d ever thought about him was wiped 
clean then. I’d been manager eighteen 
hours, and here he was pulling this 
“friend of mine’? business on me. 

“You’re a married man,” he went on, 
“and so I’m going to put it to you 
straight—you ought to understand. 
Paine is one of Betty’s protégés. It was 
she who put me up to asking. If you 
say the word, I'll tell her it’s all off.” 

Me say the word? Not by a long 
shot! Mrs. Betty is only a slip of a girl, 
with gray eyes and heaps of black hair. 
But there isn’t a chap on the team that 
wouldn’t give the coat off his back for 
her. i 

“What college did this Paine pitch 
for?” I asked, swallowing hard. 

Hoyt smiled. “He didn’t pitch in any 
college,” he admitted, seeing he had me 
on the skids anyway. ‘He was a high 
hurdler—he holds the _ intercollegiate 
record for the two-twenty.” 

I almost took the count. 

“T’ll give it to you straight, Lacey. 
He’s got some speed, and he’s twirled 
half a dozen games, all told. Betty 
thinks he’s a natural player. And he’s 
in love with Miss Treat, and Miss Treat 
is Betty’s best friend. I’m not breaking 
any news in telling you this, I reckon. 

“In confidence, Paine hasn’t got much 
money, but he’s got an idea for a big 
invention—a rapid-fire gun that will 
revolutionize warfare if he can only get 
it perfected. But he’s handicapped. Betty 
thinks if he could become a_ pitcher, 
he’d have more spare time to work on his 
gun. That’s the whole story.. You can 
see the situation I’m placed in. The least 
I could do was to put it up to you.” 

Well, he had. ‘Suppose I take him 
over in a back lot somewhere and try 
him out,” I hedged. “If he’s as rotten 
as he must be, what then ?” 

Hoyt looked me square in the eye. 
“T’m asking you to manage a ball-team,” 
he said. “If he doesn’t fit, say so—and 
I’ll stand by you. And there’s my hand 


on it.” 
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Lovely, wasn’t it? Who but a woman 
could have thought it out? A nice, soft 
job pitching major-league ball for this 
young Paine, so that he could have plenty 
of time to invent a new gun. I’d have 
gambled Mrs. Betty was too good a fan 
to spring anything like that. 


AFTER breakfast Hoyt introduced me 
to Paine. He was cordial enough— 
why shouldn’t he be? 

He was big enough and broad enough, 
and he had a pitching-arm as long as 
Walter Johnson’s. But if every husky 
with an arm as long as the Big Swede’s 







Paine started floating them over—nice, 
slow, straight balls. I caught half a 
dozen of them and then held the ball for 
a minute while I asked him if he couldn’t 
put a little speed in them. 

“I was just warming up,” he said 
Then he let the ball drive. It took me 
on the meat fork. Fast? It was the 
fastest I ever caught. And the next was 
faster. I let him pitch for an hour, and 
he didn’t slow up any; so I called an 
adjournment. 

“T was just getting warmed up.” he 
said. 

“You'll be a handy man to have 
around in a double-header,” I said. 
“You could warm up during the first 
game and pitch the second.” 

Paine smiled as if he sus- 
pected I was kidding him. 
“Of course, I really 
don’t know anything 
about pitching,” he 
apologized as _ he 
helped me _ into 
my coat. Helped 
me. Did you get 
it ? 
‘*‘Nix you 

don’t,” said I. 

“And neither 
does Johnson.” 
“Johnson ?”’ 

he repeated. “I 
thought he pitched for 
Washington last year.” 

“Some guys say ne 
pitched, and _ others 
say he was lucky,” I 


” 


Fast? It was the fastest I ever caught. said. ‘*‘Take your 


could be a pitcher like him, Ty Cobb 
and Tris Speaker would be batting .189. 

“Pleased to meet you,” said Paine. 

“You wouldn’t be if they hadn't tied 
a muzzle on me,” thinks I. But I offered 
to borrow a uniform for him. 

“I’m all right as I am,” he answered. 
He had on a pair of those ice-cream 
pants and a tennis-shirt. 

“You've lost the only chance you'll 
ever get to wear a big-league uniform,” 
I said—to myself, of course. 

I found a field with not a soul in sight. 
I took off my uniform-coat and made a 
home-plate of it. 





choice.” 

Hoyt was waiting for me in the hotel 
corridor. : 

“What's the verdict?” he asked, tak- 
ing me aside. 

“Didn’t you say that guy was trying 
to invent a rapid-fire gun?” I asked. 

He nodded. 

“Well, it’s all invented and he’s carry- 
ing it up his right sleeve. He’s been 
firing it at me for the last hour, and | 
know how the men in the first-line 
trenches feel.” 

Hoyt’s eyes twinkled. ‘Then he can 
pitch?” 

“I don’t know,” [ hedged. ‘Perhaps 
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all he can do is to hit bats. But if you 
can persuade him to put on a suit, I'll 
take him to the grounds this afternoon.” 


AFTER lunch Paine appeared in a 
““ uniform. But instead of going out 
to the grounds in the barge with the rest 
of us, he rode out in the automobile with 
the Hoyts. The rest of the party sat 
over in the bleachers, and he sauntered 
onto the field. I watched him out of the 
corner of my eye as he picked up a bat 
and began swinging it to and fro. There 
was something familiar about the play 
of his shoulders. 

“Did you ever see Ty Cobb bat?” 
I asked. 

“Tt seems to me I have,” he 
said. 

“T guess you couldn’t have 
been paying close attention,” 

I replied. But he had me 
suessing. I called Bush 
aside. ; 

“When this Paine comes ty 
to the bat, give him all 
you've got,” I said. 

Bush grinned. He and : 
I weren’t exchanging 
friendship-rings, but two 
ball-players will work to- 
gether to frame a rooky % 
when they can’t see each 
other without it hurting 
their eyes. And Bush 
thought I was trying to frame 
Paine. 

The first chance I got I sent 
Paine to the bat. Bush wound 
up and let drive. The next 
thing I knew, Paine was going 
around the bases as if they 
were the two-twenty hurdles 
and he was out for a new record. He 
needn’t have run so fast unless he needed 
the exercise. Cy Young could have 
rolled around the bases and got a home 
run out of that hit. 

“I told you to give him all you had, 
didn’t I?” I said to Bush. 

“What are you doing, trying to kid 
me?” he asked, getting red. 

I let it go by. I wasn’t in the mood to 
quarrel with anybody just then. Any 
baseball-manager that goes around look- 
ing for something in prize packages 









“T was just warming 
up,” he said. 
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usually gets a brass ring with a piece of 
red glass in it. But there are exceptions, 
like Johnson. I'd ought to have remem- 
bered Walter’d only pitched a dozen 
games in his life before he broke in as a 
professional and a star. And look at 
that boy Cy Williams—I'd_ forgotten 
that he’d been a high-hurdler too. 

I waited for Paine to come up again 
before going behind the grandstand and 
starting congratulations. I wanted to be 
sure it wasn’t all luck. This time he 
made Bush pitch four, one of them a 
strike. before he clouted the fifth. He 
only got a three-bagger out of it, but I 

didn’t hold it against him. If a 

guy can show me seven bases for 

two times up, I aint going to 

be mean enough to ask what 
he did with the other one. 

Hoyt asked me again that 
night what I thought of 
Paine. 

“He seems to be there 
with the bat,” I admitted. 
“All I hope is that the roots 

of his teeth don’t fill the 
place where his brains ought 
to be.” 

“All the ivory is in his 
mouth where it belongs,” said 
Hoyt. “He’s an A. B., 
mayna cum laude.” 

“If you'll spell it out, I'll 
look it up,” I promised. 

“Vagna cum laude is Latin 
for ‘with great praise.’ ’ 

“If he delivers that way 
every time he comes to the 
bat, he'll get A. B. magna 
cum laude from me too,” I 
agreed. 


HE rest of the club didn’t get ex- 

cited over Paine. I always caught 
him myself. The regulars blamed their 
inability to hit him on their early-season 
lack of form. Nobody but me knew how 
fast the old pill was traveling when it 
came across. 

The only person that paid much atten- 
tion to him was Bush. Paine had his 
goat from the start. Every time Paine 
came to the bat, he landed on the ball for 
a hit. And to rub it in worse, Bush 
struck out every time he went up against 
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Paine’s delivery. ‘“Willy- 
boy” and “False alarm” 
were the nicest things I 
ever heard him say about 
Paine. 

I think Bush was actu- 
ally losing flesh trying to 
figure out some way to put 
something across on Paine, 
when Eleanor Treat gave 
him an idea. Of course, he 
knew Paine was in love 
with her; so he began to 
hover around too. If he 
saw her alone for a minute 
on the veranda, he’d edge 
into a chair beside her and 
begin to talk. He never ran 
out of conversation, that 
lad, as long as he had him- 
self to talk about. 

At first Bush did this 
only to gravel Paine. And 
Eleanor Treat, being sweet 
and gracious and coming 
from people who would 
rather break their legs than 
hurt anybody’s feelings, 
just sat there and listened. 
So before long Bush forgot 
his original intention and 
began to dream of having 
her for himself. Then, like 
the boob he is everywhere 
except in the pitcher’s box, he pulled a 
bone one night after he’d pursued her 
out onto the veranda. 

I had just stepped out for a little con- 
stitutional. “Just one,” I heard the fat- 
head say. And then there was the noise 
of a struggle. I had just promised my 
palpitating right it would see action, 
when I realized somebody else had beat 
me to it. I heard a rocker fall over, and 
then I saw Eleanor Treat and Paine go 
down the steps and walk off. 

Fifteen minutes later I met the bell- 
hop going through the lobby with a piece 
of raw meat in his hand and a grin on 
his face. 

“Mister Bush am got a bad eye, sah,” 
he said, showing his teeth and the whites 
of his eyes. 


USH didn’t appear at breakfast next 
morning. When he failed to show 
up in time for morning practice, I sent 
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“Just one,” I heard the fat-head say. And then there was the 


noise of a struggle. 


a boy to his room. He wasn’t there. Nor 
did he report for the afternoon session. 
I made up my mind that that would set 
him back just fifty bucks. But before 
I had a chance to break the news to him, 
Hoyt called me to a conference. 

“The Leopards are after Bush,” he 
said. “They’ve offered five thousand for 
him.” ; 

I whistled at that. The Leopards are 
dangerous pennant contenders. The one 
thing they have always lacked is an 
adequate pitching-staff. 

“You know how Bush stands 
the fans at home,” I said. “The papers 
would pan us to a fare-ye-well.” 

“T suppose so,” he said thoughtfully. 
“But as I look at it, we are topheavy 
with pitchers now, especially if Paine 
comes through. We’ve got Jones, Per 
kins and Beach, besides the rookies.” 

“T had thought some of making Paine 
over into an outfielder on account of his 
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hitting,” I said. “It seems a shame, 
though, to sacrifice a pitcher.” 

“Tt seems a shame to sacrifice five 
thousand dollars,” said Hoyt, rising. 
“We'll need it if we’re going to build 
up the club. But it’s up to you—think 
it over.” 

It was a hard decision to make, but 
3ush helped me. 

“To blazes with you and the club,” he 
said when I let him in on the secret 
about the fifty-buck fine. “If that sticks, 
I’m through with you.” 

“You're through, my boy,” I agreed. 

The sport-writers howled a plenty. If 
he had hocked the statehouse dome and 
thrown in the public schools for good 
measure, they couldn’t have felt worse. 
But I sat tight. My only worry was that 
Paine would crack when he got into fast 
company. I made up my mind I’d settle 
that point as soon as possible. That 
meant Paine would pitch the opening 
game for us against the Leopards on our 
home grounds. 

Harris, the Leopards’ manager, an- 
nounced Bush as his choice. It was good 
business. When the umpire announced 
the batteries after we had gone through 
the regular opening tomfoolery, Bush got 
an ovation. ‘The fans howled and 
shouted and whistled for five minutes. 
You would have thought he was the 
prodigal son and that he had ten thou- 
sand fathers in the bleachers. 

Finally the din stopped and the um- 
pire was permitted to finish. 

“Paine and Lacey,” he announced. 

The silence was as full of informa- 
tion as the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
After we took the field, however, and 
Paine began zipping his fast ones across, 
the fans sat up and took notice. He 
fanned the top of the Leopard’s batting 
order one-two-three. 

It was a great game, and it went 
eleven innings. Bush was pitching won- 
derful ball, and Paine was doing every 
whit as well. But he didn’t have the 
club behind him. They just couldn’t get 
out and fight for him as they would 
have for Jonesy. Paine was a rank out- 
sider, who traveled with the owner in his 
private car. And the fans couldn’t get 
behind the team. 

In the seventh we had two men on, 
one out and McShane up. Everybody 
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was still for a minute, when an excit- 
able runt of a fan with a shrill tenor 
voice popped out of his seat in the center 
field bleachers and caroled: 

“Come on, you Bridal Bells.” 

The crowd simply roared. A minute 
later McShane hit into a double play. 

I worried my head off when the game 





went into extra innings, but I needn't 
have. In three times up, Paine had 
singled twice and doubled once. In our 


half of the eleventh he came up again. 

“Isn’t it time they took you out and 
put in a pitcher?” asked Bush, trying to 
ride him. 

“They wont need a pitcher after you 
let that ball drift this way,” said Paine. 
“The game will be over.” 

At that Bush let drive. I don’t know 
whether he lost his goat or hoped he 
could sneak a strike Anyhow, 
Paine met it fair and square, and _ be- 
fore I could recover my breath, he was 
circling the bases as if the Secretary of 
the Treasury were waiting at the home 
plate to hand him the deed to the mint. 
And that ended the game. 


across. 


’'M not going to give you a detailed 

story of the season. We got away good, 
and things broke better than I dared 
hope. McShane and Smith came 
through, and though I’d drafted a couple 
of likely youngsters, they warmed the 
bench. And although we didn’t have a 
man who could hit better than .300 with 
the exception of Paine, the club’ flocked 
its hits. You know how that helps— 
look at the Braves. And after a while 
the fans got so they could stand up and 
root for the Bridal Bells by name with- 
out putting cold cream on their lips. 

Paine kept going better and _ better. 
The sport-writers got onto that gun of 
his and called him ‘‘Dumdum.” He was 
a great favorite with the fans; a hitting 
pitcher like Babe Ruth or Ray Caldwell 
always is. I used him in a pinch again 
and again, and it was great to watch 
the bleachers come to their feet and 
howl. They treated him as nice as if he 
was an old friend of the family with 
an interest in a munitions plant and a 
spending disposition. At that, they saw 
as much of him as the club did. Between 
Eleanor Treat and that gun, he had little 
time for us. 
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It was his pitching and the hitting of 
two youngsters I had fitted in at short- 
stop and left field that kept the team 
in the first division from start to finish. 
You remember how the teams ran last 
year—seven of them in a bunch, with 
not a hundred points separating the first 
from the seventh. The Elephants was 
the only club that was definitely out of 
the race. 

The season came down to the tape 
with the Leopards and us fighting it out 
for the pennant in a three-game series 
on our home grounds. We started that 
series with a half-game lead. Paine was 
to pitch for us and Bush for the 
Leopards. ‘Twenty-three thousand peo- 
ple turned out to see that game. 

Paine held them hitless in our half of 
the first inning. Then we came to the 
bat. McShane flied out, and Smith fliv- 
vered. Paine was the third man up; 
I'd shifted my batting order so he would 
be. I wanted to get the jump on the 
Leopards. 

The first ball that Bush put across 
was high and fast and so close to Paine’s 
head that I’ll bet he heard the swish 
of angels’ wings as it went by. A good 
deal has been said about the “bean 
ball ;”’ to hear these sport-writers, you’d 
think that all pitchers do their best to hit 
a batter in the head. I don’t believe it 
myself ; it comes altogether too close to 
murder. 

Of course lots of pitchers ‘dust them 
off,” throwing a fast one close to the 
batter, to drive him off the plate. That’s 
dangerous, but it’s a temptation, because 
it takes a game man to crowd the slab 
under such conditions. 

The umpire called one ball, and Paine 
smiled. At that Bush wound up and let 
another go. 

Now, I hate to charge any man with 
deliberate intent to murder, but I’ve got 
my opinion as to where Bush intended 
that second ball to go. I’ve caught him, 
and I know he can put them where he 
wants to. And that second ball struck 
Paine in the head with a crack that you 
could hear all over the field. 


WAS on my feet in a minute, howling 
for blood. Twenty thousand fans 
were doing the same, and the sergeant 
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of police was looking as if he wished he’d 
never taken the civil-service exams. I 
thought there would be a riot. The 
Leopards closed in around Bush. who 
was white under his tan. And out of one 
corner of my eye I saw a flash of blue 
streaking it across the field. It was 
Eleanor Treat. She reached Paine’s side 
and knelt in the dust beside him just as 
he opened his eyes. 

“Did they save the women and chil- 
dren?” he asked, and smiled. 

Eleanor and the rest of us tried to get 
him to lie still, but he wouldn’t. The 
fans quieted down a bit when he came 
to his feet, and Bush began to look more 
natural. Paine wanted to go back and 
pitch, but I hustled him off to the club 
house and put Jonesy in. In three in 
nings the Bridal Bells collected just 
eleven runs. Bush blew up in the third 
inning, and we whitewashed the Leop 
ards. 

Nevertheless I prepared a kick that | 
hoped would put Bush on the blacklist 
for life—but he wasn’t even suspended 
Of course, there was no proof that he 
had deliberately attempted to bean 
Paine. Perhaps if the latter had been 
hurt worse, something would have been 
done. But all Paine complained of was 
a slight headache. Don’t ask me to ex 
plain it. I’m no doctor. All I can say 
is that his brains must have a bombproof 
container. 

Everything had worked out fairly 
well, as far as I could see. But when 
I picked up the morning papers the 
next day, what did I see but a long 
screed which said we were as good as 
gone. Leave it to the sport-writers to 
cry wolf if they get a chance. They had 
it all doped out. The team, they said. 
wasn’t beliind Paine, and he almost al 
ways won his own game with a timely 
hit. But having been beaned, he would 
be plate-shy and unable to hit effectively 
in the third and presumably the crucial 
game. And as he couldn’t hit, we would 
lose the third game and the title along 
with it. 

It got my goat. I made up my mind 
that Paine would pinch-hit that after- 
noon whether there was a pinch or not, 
just to show the sort of stuff he was 
made of. 
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INSIDE 


The Leopards came back for the 
second game in the way that had earned 
them their name. They slaughtered poor 
Beach, and when we took the bat in the 
ninth, they had a five-run lead. But with 
two men down I sent Paine in to hit 
anyway. 

The crowd rose in the same old way. 
Bancroft, who was pitching for the 
Leopards, tock a chance and put one 
across the plate. I expected to see that 
ball go traveling with no return ticket. 
But Paine simplv made a weak pass at it. 
One strike. 

Silence fell on the stands. A second 
fast one, a little closer this time, but no 
more than waist high. Paine stepped 
away from the plate and offered at it at 
the same time. And—well, it’s no use 
going into all the harrowing details. The 
third ball was a called strike. Paine 
turned and walked off the field without 
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stopping at the bench. I was too sick 
even to speak to him. 


HE next morning the sport-writers 
howled “I told you so” and threw 

up their hands. But I nominated Paine 
for the mound. I hadn’t spoken. to 
him about his fiasco; I hadn’t the heart 
to. Anyway, he was still my best bet. 

In the first inning McShane juggled 
the ball and then threw wild. That 
opened up the way for the Leopards to 
score. I said farewell to my share o! 
the world-series money then. But in our 
half of the inning the booing of the fans 
got on Bush’s nerves and he got himsel! 
into a hole. Then we evened things 
up. 

After that it settled down to a pitch 
er’s duel. I got what satisfaction I could 
out of the fact that Paine never pitched 
a better game. But I had to turn my 


She reached Paine’s side and knelt in the dust beside him just as he opened his eyes. ‘Did they save the 
women and children?” he asked. 
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head away when he batted. Each time 
Bush put across a fast one and then 
proceeded to strike him out. When we 
came down to our half of the ninth 
with the score tied, I made up my mind 
that the best thing I could do was to 
put in a pinch hitter for him. I was 
just motioning to Star, our utility man, 
to go in and hit, when Paine leaned 
toward me. 

“Mr. Lacey,” he said, “I’m going to 
deliver.” 

Before I could answer, he winked. I 
was still recovering from the effects of 
that wink when he strolled out and 
picked up a bat. It was the first time 
I ever knew him to be so blamed in- 
formal. 

“Strike one,” I heard the umpire 
shout. 

There was a groan from the stands. 
I groaned too; I knew that I’d be roasted 
for letting him take his turn. And I’d 
have to stand the gaff. 

“Strike two,” called the umpire. 

I looked at Paine. He was three feet 
away from the plate. 

Bush took a long, long time before 
delivering the ball the third time. 
There’s no doubt but what the pup was 
enjoying himself. You could have heard 
a cricket chirrup, the stands were so 
still. And then, just as Bush was get- 
ting ready to start his motion, a red- 
faced husky in the first-base bleachers 
jumped up and began thrashing the air 
with a pair of fists as big as twins. 

“Come on,” he bellowed. ‘Come on, 
you B-B-B—” 

It wasn’t any use. The name gagged 
him. 

“Say it, old top,” came a voice from 
the grandstand. “Say it quick or you'll 
bust.” 

There was a laugh, and Bush smiled 
derisively and let drive. I shut my eyes. 
And then I heard the crack of the bat, 
and I opened them. I saw the Leopard 
outfielders racing, but it wasn’t any use. 
That ball had learned a lesson. It was 
getting as far away from the plate as a 
ball could travel. 

The bleachers weren’t any place for 
a delegate of the Anti-noise League just 
then. But there was one voice that 
drowned out all the rest. That red-faced 


husky in the first-base bleachers must 
have been old man Vox Populi him- 
self. 

“Come on,” he roared. “Come on, 
you B-B-Bearcats!” 

And that was our ultimate label 
what the crowd yelled as the Bridal 
Bells came down to the tape. 


AINE reached the clubhouse before 

the fans got to him. 

“Now that it’s all over but the cheer 
ing,” I said to him, “perhaps you'll let 
me in on the big idea.” 

“It didn’t come to me until I went 
to the bat yesterday,” he apologized. ‘I! 
knew that if I could get Bush thinking ] 
was afraid of the ball, he’d put it over 
to-day. And I knew that otherwise if 
it came to a pinch in the last game, I’d 
never get a crack at it, because he’d have 
orders to pass me.” 

“Why didn’t you let me in on it?’ 
I demanded. 

“T thought the plan might work better 
if I kept it to myself,” -he said. Then 
he grinned. “Really, the expression on 
your face when I struck out was what 
convinced Bush he could take a chance.” 

I ought to have fined him fifty—but 
how could I? 

Now, one of these days somebody will 
pass this up to you as a sample of in 
side baseball. For the next morning 
when I picked up the papers I saw | 
was given full credit for pulling off 
one of the prettiest pieces of the deep 
stuff that ever originated outside a sport 
writer’s head. But you can see for your- 
self where this inside stuff comes from, 
nine times out of ten. 

Paine got a patent on his gun while 
we were playing the World Series. .He 
got married the week after. I’ve seen 
a lot in the papers about that gun. It’s 
different from all others, they say. But 
Paine is twice as proud of something he 
couldn’t get patent rights on, because 
there’s millions just like it in existence 
now. 

Elizabeth Hoyt Paine is its name, and 
he can’t see why the papers should make 
him pay fifty cents for a piece of real 
information like a birth-notice when 
they’ll print reams about that gun of 
his for nothing. 








(-——|AREE came of fighting stock. 
| B His sire was Kazan himself— 
| Kazan the formidable wolf- 
————! dog who had once killed a man 
in defense of his beloved mistress and 
who had finally thrown off his human 
bondage and gone back to the wild. And 
Baree’s dam was Gray Wolf, who had 
fought a savage Canadian lynx in des- 
perate but unavailing defense of Baree’s 
older brothers and sisters, and had been 
blinded in the encounter. 

To Baree, for many days after he was 
born, the world was a vast, gloomy 
cavern. During these first days of his 
life his home was in the heart of a great 
windfall of dead timber, where Gray 
Wolf, his blind mother, had found a safe 
nest for his babyhood, and to which 
Kazan, her mate, came only now and 
then, his eyes gleaming 
like strange balls of green- 
ish fire in the darkness. 

When Baree was three 
weeks old, however, he one 
day struggled out of the 
windfall and got his first 
glimpse of the sun and the 
forest without —a 
primeval forest three 
hundred miles north 
of the first town. And 
at dawn of the next of “A Son of 
day Kazan brought in 
a rabbit still kicking and allowed Baree 
to finish the dying creature and join the 
feast that followed. 

So Baree came to understand that to 
eat meant to kill, and as other days and 
nights passed, there grew in him swiftly 
the hunger for flesh. In this he was the 
true wolf. But he was magnificently 
black, except for a white star on his 
breast and a white-tipped ear. His fore- 
shoulders gave promise of being splen- 
didly like Kazan’s, and when he stood 
up he was like the trace-dog, except that 
he always stood sidewise to the point or 
object he was watching. This, again, 
was the wolf, for a dog faces the direc- 
tion in which he is looking intently. 


OW came the time when Baree was 
to face life unaided. He was only 
nine weeks old when one day he wan- 
dered out of sight of the windfall and 
fell afoul of Papayuchisew, a big young 
owl. The two baby flesh-eaters quickly 
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came to blows—or to be precise, to the 
owl’s fastening his beak in Baree’s nose 
and to the wolf-dog’s getting a grip on 
the owl’s leg. Viciously they fought, and 
only when they fell over the high bank 
of a forest stream into a deep pool did 
the battle come to an end. 

Sore and half-drowned, Baree strug- 
gled to shore on the side of the stream 
away from the windfall. And when he 
recovered his strength and sought to 
make his way home again, he only 
wandered farther into the forest. 

For some time poor little Baree had 
a hard time indeed, and barely kept 
himself alive by catching crawfish. 

And then came Baree’s first contact 
with man—a moment of utmost peril. 
For he wandered into the domain of 
Pierrot the trapper, who since the death 

of the Indian princess who 
had been his wife, had 
lived alone with his beau 
tiful daughter Nepeese— 
+ ‘the Willow.” 

¥ Standing behind a clump 
of balsams, Pierrot and 
Nepeese caught sight of 
Baree. The trapper raised 
his rifle, but the Willow 
caught his arm and whis- 

pered: ‘Let me shoot.” 
With a chuckle Pierrot 
gave her the gun. He 
counted the whelp already dead. A 
birch sapling deflected the bullet, how- 
ever, and Baree escaped with a flesh- 
wound in the leg. His doglike yelp of 
pain, moreover, told Nepeese and Pierrot 
that he was not a true wolf, and as he 
ran off, the Willow forbore to fire again. 

But Baree had learned to fear man. 
and he traveled away as rapidly as his 
wound would permit, subsisting meagerly 
on crawfish. An encounter with an aged 
but gigantic snowy owl gave him a hard- 
won battle which raised his spirits some- 
what. Presently he came upon Wakayoo 
the black bear fishing in a stream and 
learned to raid Wakayoo’s caches of 
surplus fish. Baree also at this time 
made the acquaintance of Umisk the 
beaver and his many relatives. 

And then one day he was caught in 
a blind cafion, along with Wakayoo the 
bear, by Nepeese and Pierrot. He saw 
Wakayoo shot by Pierrot. And he hid 
behind a boulder while Nepeese searched 
for him. 
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Instantly Baree saw 
Beaver Tooth, and 
stared. Beaver 
Tooth stared. For 
a full half-minute 
neither moved the 
thousandth part of 
an inch, 


CHAPTER VIII 


Nepeese gazed about the 
rock-walled end of the cafion, 
the prison into which they had 
driven Wakayoo and Baree, 
Pierrot looked up again from his skin- 
ning of the big black bear, and he mut- 
tered something that no one but himself 
could have heard. “Non, it is not pos- 
sible,” he had said a moment before; 
but to Nepeese it was possible—the 
thought that was in her mind. It was a 
wonderful thought. It thrilled her to 
the depth of her wild, beautiful soul. 
It sent a glow into her eyes and a deeper 
flush of excitement into her cheeks and 
lips. 

As she quested the ragged edges of 
the little meadow for signs of the dog- 
pup, her thoughts flashed back swiftly. 
Two years ago they had buried her prin- 
cess mother under the tall spruce near 
their cabin. That day Pierrot’s sun had 
set for all time, and her own life was 
filled with a vast loneliness. There had 
been three at the graveside that after- 
noon as the sun went down—Pierrot, 
herself and a dog, a great, powerful 
husky with a white star on his breast 
and a white-tipped ear. He had been 
her dead mother’s pet from puppyhood 
—her bodyguard, with her always, even 
with his head resting on the side of 
her bed as she died. And that night, 
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the night of the day they buried her, 
the dog had disappeared. He had gone 
as quietly and as completely as_ her 
spirit. No one ever saw him after that. 
It was ‘strange, and to Pierrot it was a 
miracle. Deep in his heart he was filled 
with the wonderful conviction that the 
dog had gone with his beloved Wyola 
into heaven. 

But Nepeese had spent three winters 
at the Missioner’s school at Nelson 
House. She had learned a great deal 
about white people and the real God, 
and she knew that Pierrot’s thought was 
impossible. She believed that her 
mother’s husky was either dead or had 
joined the wolves. Probably he had 
gone to the wolves. So—was it not pos 
sible that this youngster she and’ her 
father had pursued was of the flesh and 
blood of her mother’s pet? It was more 
than possible. The white star on his 
breast, the white-tipped ear—the fact 
that he had not bitten her when he might 
easily have buried his fangs in the soft 
flesh of her arms! She was convinced. 
While Pierrot skinned the bear, she be 
gan hunting for Baree. i 


AREE had not moved an inch from 
under his rock. He lay like a thing 
stunned, his eyes fixed steadily on the 
scene of the tragedy out in the meadow. 
He had seen something that he would 
never forget—even as he would never 
quite forget his mother and Kazan and 
the old windfall. He had witnessed the 
death of the creature he had thought 
all-powerful. Wakayoo, the big bear, 
had not even put up a fight. Pierrot and 
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Nepeese had killed him without touch 
ing him; now Pierrot was cutting him 
with a knife which shot silvery flashes 
in the sun; and Wakayoo made no move 
ment. It made Baree shiver, and he drew 
himself an inch farther back under the 
rock, where he was already wedged as 
if he had been shoved there by a strong 
hand. 

He could see Nepeese. She 
straight back to the break through which 
his flight had taken him, and stood at 
last not more than twenty feet from 
where he was hidden. Now that she 
stood where he could not escape, she 
began weaving her shining hair into two 
thick braids. Baree had taken his eyes 
from Pierrot, and he watched her cu- 
riously. He was not afraid now. His 
nerves tingled. In him a strange and 
growing force was struggling to solve 
a great mystery—the reason for his de- 
sire to creep out from under his rock 
and approach that wonderful creature 
with the shining eyes and the beautiful 
hair. 


came 


AREE wanted to approach. It was 
like an invisible string tugging at his 
very heart. It was Kazan, and not Gray 
Wolf, calling to him back through the 
centuries, a “call” that was as old as 
the Egyptian pyramids and perhaps ten 
thousand years older. But against that 
desire Gray Wolf was pulling from out 
the black ages of the forests. The wolf 
held him quiet and motionless. Nepeese 
was looking about her. She was smiling. 
For a moment her face was turned to- 
ward him, and he saw the white shine 
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of her teeth, and her beautiful 

seemed glowing straight at him. 
And then, suddenly, she dropped on 

her knees and peered under the rock. 


eyes 


HEIR eyes met. For at least half a 
minute there was not a sound. Ne 
peese did not move, and her breath came 
so softly that Baree could not hear it. 

Then she said, almost in a whisper: 

“Baree! Baree! Upi Baree!” 

It was the first time Baree had heard 
his name, and there was something so 
soft and assuring in the sound of it that 
in spite of himself the dog in him re- 
sponded to it in a whimper that just 
reached the Willow’s ears. Slowly she 
stretched in an arm. It was bare and 
round and soft. He might have darted 
forward the length of his body and 
buried his fangs in it easily. But some 
thing held him back. He knew that it 
was not an enemy; he knew that the 
dark eyes shining at him so wonderfully 
were not filled with the desire to harm 
—and the voice that came to him softly 
was like a strange and thrilling music. 

“Baree! Baree! Upi Baree!” 

Over and over again the Willow called 
to him like that, while on her face she 
tried to draw herself a few inches far- 
ther under the rock. She could not reach 
him. There was still a foot between her 
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hand and Baree, and she could not 
wedge herself in an inch more. And 
then she saw where on the other side of 
the rock there was a hollow, shut in by a 
stone. If she had removed the stone, and 
come in that way— 

She drew herself out and stood once 
more in the sunshine. Her heart thrilled. 
Pierrot was busy over his bear—and she 
would not call him. She made an effort 
to move the stone which closed in the 
hollow under the big boulder, but it was 
wedged in tightly. ‘Then she began dig- 
ging with a stick. If Pierrot had been 
there, his sharp eyes would have dis- 
covered the significance of that stone, 
which was not larger than a water pail. 
Possibly for centuries it had lain there, 
its support keeping the huge rock from 
toppling down, just as an ounce-weight 
may swing the balance of a wheel that 
weighs a ton. 

Five minutes—and Nepeese could 
move the stone. She tugged at it. Inch 
by inch she dragged it out until at last 
it lay at her feet and the opening was 
ready for her body. She looked again 
toward Pierrot. He was still busy, and 
she laughed softly as she untied a big 
red-and-white Bay handkerchief from 
about her shoulders. With this she would 
secure Baree. She dropped on her hands 
and knees and then lowered herself flat 
on the ground and began crawling into 
the hollow under the boulder. 

Baree had moved. With the back of 
his head flattened against the rock, he 
had heard something which Nepeese had 
not heard ; he had felt a slow and grow- 
ing pressure, and from this pressure he 
had dragged himself slowly—and the 
pressure still followed. The mass of 
rock was settling! Nepeese did not see 
or hear or understand. She was calling 
to him more and more pleadingly. 

““Baree—Baree—Baree—”’ 

Her head and shoulders and both 
arms were under the rock now. The 
glow of her eyes was very close to 
Baree. He whined. The thrill of a great 
and impending danger stirred in his 
blood. And then— 


N that moment Nepeese felt the pres- 
sure of the rock on her shoulder, and 
into the eyes that had been glowing 
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softly at Baree there shot a sudden wild 
look of horror. And then there came 
from her lips a cry that was not like any 
other sound Baree had ever heard in the 
wilderness—wild, piercing, filled with 
agonized fear. Pierrot did not hear 
that first cry. But he heard the second 
and the third—and then scream after 
scream as the Willow’s tender body was 
slowly crushed under the settling mass. 
He ran toward it with the speed of the 
wind. The cries were weaker—dying 
away. He saw Baree as he came out 
from under the rock and ran into the 
canon, and in the same instant he saw 
a part of the Willow’s dress and her 
moccasined feet. The rest of her was 
hidden under the death-trap. Like a 
madman Pierrot began digging. - When 
a few moments later he drew Nepeese 
out from under the boulder she was white 
and deathly still. Her eyes were closed. 
His hand could not feel that she was liv- 
ing, and a great moan of anguish rose out 
of his soul. But he knew how to fight 
for a life. He tore open her dress and 
found that she was not crushed as he had 
feared. Then he ran for water. When 
he returned, the Willow’s eyes were 
open and she was gasping for breath. 

“The blessed saints be praised!” 
sobbed Pierrot, falling on his knees at 
her side. “Nepeese, ma Nepeese!” 

She smiled at him, with her two hands 
on her bare breast, and Pierrot hugged 
her up to him, forgetting the water he 
had run so hard to get. 

Still later, when he got down on his 
knees and peered under the rock, his 
face turned white and he said: 

“Mon Dieu, if it had not been for that 
little hollow in the earth, Nepeese—” 

He shuddered, and said no more. But 
Nepeese, happy in her salvation, made 
a movement with her hand and said, 
smiling at him: 

“T would have been like—that. Ah, 
mon péere, I hope I shall never have a 
lover like that rock!” 

Pierrot’s face darkened as he bent over 
her. 

“Non!” he said fiercely. “Never!” 

He was thinking again of McTaggart, 
the factor at Lac Bain, and his hands 
clenched while his lips softly touched 
the Willow’s hair. 











Audisly McTaggart cursed Pierrot as he looked at a sheet of paper under his hand, on which for an hour or more he had 
been making notes out of worn and dusty Company ledgers. It was Pierrot who stood in his way. 
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CHAPTER IX 


MPELLED by the wild 

alarm of the Willow’s 
terrible cries and the sight 
of Pierrot dashing 
madly toward him 
from the dead body 
of Wakayoo, Baree 
did not stop run- 
ning until it seemed 
as though his lungs 
could not draw an- 
other breath. When 
he stopped, he was 
well out of the canon 
and headed for the 
beaver-pond. For almost 
a week Baree had not been 
near the pond. He had not for- 
gotten Beaver Tooth and Umisk and 
the other little beavers, but Wakayoo 
and his daily catch of fresh fish 
had been too big a temptation for 
him. Now Wakayoo was gone. He 
sensed the fact that the big black bear 
would never fish again in the quiet 
pools and shimmering eddies, and that 
where for many days there had been 
peace and plenty, there was now great 
danger; and. just as in another country 
he would have fled for safety to the old 
windfall, he now fled desperately for 
the beaver-pond. 

Exactly wherein lay Baree’s fears it 
would be difficult to say—but surely 
it was not because of Nepeese. The 
Willow had chased him hard. She 
had flung herself upon him. He had felt 
the clutch of her hands and the smother 
of her soft hair, and yet of her he was 
not afraid! If he stopped now and then 
in his flight and looked back, it was to 
see if Nepeese was following. He would 
not have run hard from her—alone. Her 
eyes and voice and hands had set some- 
thing stirring in him; he was filled with 
a greater yearning and a greater loneli- 
ness now—and that night he dreamed 
troubled dreams. 

He found himself a bed under a spruce 
root not far from the beaver-pond, and 
all through the night his sleep was filled 
with that restless dreaming—dreams of 
his mother, of Kazan, the old windfall, 
of Umisk—and of Nepeese. Once, when 


Only twenty miles of the jour- 
ney could be made by canoe. 


he awoke, he thought the spruce root 
was Gray Wolf; and when he found 
that she was not there, Pierrot and the 
Willow could have told what his crying 
meant if they had heard it. Again and 
again he had visions of the thrilling hap- 
penings of that day. He saw the flight 
of Wakayoo over the little meadow— 
he saw him die again. He saw the glow 
of the Willow’s eyes close to his éwn, 
heard her voice,—so sweet and low that 
it was like strange music to him,—and 
again he heard her terrible screams. 
Baree was glad when the dawn came. 
He did not seek for food, but went 
down to the pond. There was little hope 
and anticipation in his manner now. He 
remembered that, as plainly as animal 
ways could talk, Umisk and his play- 
mates had told him they wanted nothing 
to do with him. And yet the fact that 
they were there took away some of his 
loneliness. It was more than loneliness. 
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The wolf in him was submerged. The 
dog was master. And in these passing 
moments, when the blood of the wild 
was almost dormant in him, he was de- 
pressed by the instinctive and growing 
feeling that he was not of that wild, 
but a fugitive in it, menaced on all sides 
by strange dangers. 


EEP in the northern forests the 
beaver does not work and play in 
darkness only, but uses day even more 
than night, and many of Beaver Tooth’s 
people were awake when Baree began 
disconsolately to investigate the shores 
of the pond. The little beavers were 
still with their mothers in the big houses 
that looked like great domes of sticks 
and mud out in the middle of the lake. 
There were three of these houses, one 
of them at least twenty feet in diameter. 
Baree had some difficulty in following 
his side of the pond. When he got back 
among the willows and alders and birch, 
dozens of little canals crossed and criss- 
crossed in his path. Some of these 
canals were a foot wide, and others 
three or four feet, and all were filled 
with water. No country in the world 
ever had a better system of traffic than 
this domain of the beavers, down which 
they brought their working-materials and 
food into the main reservoir—the pond. 
In one of the larger canals Baree sur- 
prised a big beaver towing a four-foot 
cutting of birch as thick through as a 
man’s leg—half a dozen breakfasts and 
dinners and suppers in that one cargo. 
The four or five inner barks of the birch 
are what might be called the bread and 
butter and potatoes of the beaver menu, 
while the more highly prized barks of 
the willow and young alder take the 
place of meat and pie. 

Baree smelled curiously of the birch 
cutting after the old beaver had aban- 
doned it in flight, and then went on. 
He did not try to hide himself now, and 
at least half a dozen beavers had a good 
look at him before he came to the point 
where the pond narrowed down to the 
width of the stream, almost half a mile 
from the dam. Then he wandered back. 
All that morning he hovered about the 
pond, showing himself openly. 
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In their big mud-and-stick strong- 
holds the beavers held a council of war. 
They were distinctly puzzled. There 
were four enemies which they dreaded 
above all others: the otter, who destroyed 
their dams in the winter-time and 
brought death to them from cold and 
by lowering the water so they could not 
get to their food-supplies ; the lynx, who 
preyed on them all, young and old alike ; 
and the fox and wolf, who would lie 
in ambush for hours in order to pounce 
on the very young, like Umisk and his 
playmates. If Baree had been any one 
of these four, wily Beaver ‘Tooth 
and his people would have known what 
to do. But Baree was surely not an otter, 
and if he was a fox or a wolf or a lynx, 
his actions were very strange, to say 
the least. Half a dozen times he had 
had the opportunity to pounce on his 
prey, if he had been seeking prey. But 
at no time had he shown the desire to 
harm them. 

It may be that the beavers discussed 
the matter fully among themselves. It 
is possible that Umisk and his play- 
mates told their parents of their adven- 
ture, and of how Baree made no move 
to harm them when he could quite easily 
have caught them. It is also more than 
likely that the older beavers who had 
fled from Baree that morning gave an 
account of their adventures, again em- 
phasizing the fact that the stranger, 
while frightening them, had shown no 
disposition to attack them. All this is 
quite possible, for if beavers can make 
a large part of a continent’s history, 
and can perform engineering feats that 
nothing less than dynamite can destroy, 
it is only reasonable to suppose that they 
have some way of making one another 
understand. 

However this may be, courageous old 
Beaver Tooth took it upon himself to 
end the suspense. 


T was early in the afternoon that for 
the third or fourth time Baree walked 
out on the dam. This dam was fully 
two hundred feet in length, but at no 
point did the water run over it, the over- 
flow finding its way through narrow 
sluices. A week or two ago Baree could 
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have crossed to the opposite side of the 
pond on this dam, but now—at the far 
end—Beaver Tooth and his engineers 
were adding a new section of dam, and 
in order to accomplish their work more 
easily, they had flooded fully fifty yards 
of the low ground on which they were 
working. The main dam held a fascina- 
tion for Baree. It was strong with the 
smell of beaver. The top of it was high 
and dry, and there were dozens of 
smoothly worn little hollows in which 
the beavers had taken their sun-baths. 
In one of these hollows Baree stretched 
himself out, with his eyes on the pond. 
Not a ripple stirred its velvety smooth- 
ness. Not a sound broke the drowsy 
stillness of the afternoon. The beavers 
might have been dead or asleep, for all 
the stir they made. And yet they knew 
that Baree was on the dam. Where he 
lay, the sun fell in a warm flood, and 
it was so comfortable that after a time 
he had difficulty in keeping his eyes open 
to watch the pond. Then he fell asleep. 

Just how Beaver Tooth sensed this 
fact is a mystery. Five minutes later he 
came up quietly, without a splash or 
a sound, within fifty yards of Baree. 
For a few moments he scarcely moved 
in the water. Then he swam very slowly 
parallel with the dam across the pond. 
At the other side he drew himself ashore, 
and for another minute sat as motion- 
less as a stone, with his eyes on that 
part of the dam where Baree was lying. 
Not another beaver was moving, and 
it was very soon apparent that Beaver 
Tooth had but one object in mind— 
getting a closer observation of Baree. 
When he entered the water again, he 
swam along close to the dam. Ten feet 
beyond Baree, he began to climb out. 
He did this with great slowness and 
caution. At last he reached the top of 
the dam. 

A few yards away, Baree was almost 
hidden in his hollow, only the top of 
his shiny black body appearing to 
Beaver Tooth’s scrutiny. To get a better 
look, the old beaver spread his flat tail 
out beyond him and rose to a sitting 
posture on his hind-quarters, his two 
front paws held squirrel-like over his 
breast. In this poise he was fully three 
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feet tall. He probably weighed forty 
pounds, and in some ways he resembled 
one of those fat, good-natured, silly- 
looking dogs that go largely to stomach. 
But his brain was working with amazing 
celerity. Suddenly he gave the hard 
mud of the dam a single slap with his 
tail—and Baree sat up. Instantly he 
saw Beaver Tooth, and stared. Beaver 
Tooth stared. For a full half-minute 
neither moved the thousandth part of 
an inch. Then Baree stood up and 
wagged his tail. 

That was enough. Dropping to his 
forefeet, Beaver Tooth waddled lei 
surely to the edge of the dam and dived 
over. He’ was neither cautious nor in 
very great haste now. He made a great 
commotion in the water, and swam 
boldly back and. forth under Baree. 
When he had done this several times, 
he cut straight up the pond to the 
largest of the three houses and disap- 
peared. Five minutes after Beaver 
Tooth’s exploit, word was passing 
quickly among the colony. The stranger 
—Baree—was not a lynx. He was not 
a fox. He was not a wolf. Moreover, 
he was very young—and harmless. 
Work could be resumed. Play could be 
resumed. There was no danger. Such 
was Beaver Tooth’s verdict. 

If some one had shouted these facts 
in beaver-language through a mega- 
phone, the response could not have been 
quicker. All at once it seemed to Baree, 
who was still standing on the edge of 
the dam, that the pond was alive with 
beavers. He had never seen so many 
at one time before. They were popping 
up everywhere, and some of them swam 
up within a dozen feet of him and loaked 
him over in a leisurely and curious way. 
For perhaps five minutes the beavers 
seemed to have no particular object in 
view. Then Beaver Tooth himself 
struck straight for the shore and climbed 
out. Others followed him. Half a dozen 
workers disappeared in the canals. As 
many more waddled out among the 
alders and willows. Eagerly Baree 
watched for Umisk and his chums. At 
last he saw them, swimming forth from 
one of the smaller houses. They climbed 
out on their playground—the smooth 
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looked up from his stick. Baree squatted 
himself, wiggling in a most friendly and 
ingratiating manner. For a few seconds 
Umisk regarded him. 

Then, very coolly, he resumed his sup- 


per. 
CHAPTER X 


UST as in the life of every man 
there is one big, controlling influ- 
ence, either for good or bad, so in the 
life of Baree the beaver-pond was largely 
an arbiter of destiny. Where he might 
have gone if he had not discovered it, 
and what might have happened to him, 
are matters of conjecture. But it held 
him. It began to take the place of 
the old windfall, and in 

the beavers themselves 

he found a compan- 

ionship which 

made up, in 

a way, for 

his loss 


After he had placed 
his snares, McTaggart 
set a skillet of bacon 


over the coals and 


boiled his coffee. 


bar above the shore 
of mud. Baree wagged his 
tail so hard that his whole 
body shook, and hurried along 
the dam. 
When he came out on the level strip 
of shore, Umisk was there alone, nib- 
bling his supper from a long, freshly 
cut willow. The other little beavers had of the protection and friendship of 
gone into a thick clump of young alders. Kazan and Gray Wolf. 
This time Umisk did not run. He This companionship, if it could be 
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called that, went just so far and no far- 
ther. With each day that passed, the 
older beavers became more accustomed 
to seeing Baree. At the end of two 
weeks, if Baree had gone away, they 
would have missed him—but not in the 
same way that Baree would have missed 
the beavers. It was a matter of good- 
natured toleration on their part. With 
Baree it was different. He was still 
uskahis, as Nepeese would have said; 
he still wanted mothering; he was still 
moved by the puppyish yearnings which 
he had not yet had the time to out- 
grow; and when night came—to speak 
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that yearning quite plainly—he had the 
desire to go into the big beaver house 
with Umisk and his chums and sleep. 

During this fortnight that followed 
Beaver Tooth’s exploit on the dam, 
Baree ate his meals a mile up the creek, 
where there were plenty of crawfish. 
But the pond was home. Night always 
found him there, and a large part of his 
day. He slept at the end of the dam, 
or on top of it on particularly clear 
nights, and the beavers accepted him as 
a permanent guest. They worked in his 
presence as if he did not exist. 

Baree was fascinated by this work, 
and he never grew tired of watching it. 
It puzzled and bewildered him. Day 
after day he saw them float timber and 
brush through the water for the new 
dam. He saw this dam growing steadily 
under their efforts. One day he lay 
within a dozen feet of an old beaver 
who was cutting down a tree six inches 
through. When the tree fell, and the 
old beaver scurried away, Baree scur- 
ried too. Then he came back and smelled 
of the cutting, wondering what it was 
all about, and why Umisk’s uncle or 
grandfather or aunt had gone to all that 
trouble. 

He still could not induce Umisk and 
the other young beavers to join him in 
play, and after the first week or so he 
gave up his efforts. In fact, their play 
puzzled him almost as much as the dam- 
building operations of the older beavers. 
Umisk, for instance, was fond of play- 
ing in the mud at the edge of the pond. 
He was like a very small boy. Where 
his elders floated timbers from three 
inches to a foot in diameter to the big 
dam, Umisk brought small sticks and 
twigs no larger around than a lead- 
pencil to his playground, and built a 
make-believe dam of his own. 

Umisk would work for an hour at a 
time on this play-dam as industriously 
as his father and mother were working 
on the big dam, and Baree would lie 
flat on his belly a few feet away, watch- 
ing him and wondering mightily. And 

through this half-dry mud Umisk 
would also dig his mini- 
ature canals, just 

as a small boy 
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might have dug his Mississippi River 
and pirate-infested oceans in the out- 
flow of some back-lot spring. With 
his sharp little teeth he cut down 
his big timber—willow-sprouts never 
more than an inch in diameter; and 
when one of these four or five-foot 
sprouts toppled down, he undoubtedly 
felt as great a satisfaction as Beaver 
Tooth felt when he sent a seventy-foot 
birch crashing into the edge of the pond. 
Baree could not understand the fun of 
all this. He could see some reason for 
nibbling at sticks—he liked to sharpen 
his teeth on sticks himself; but it puz- 
zled him to explain why Umisk so pains- 
takingly stripped the bark from the 
sticks and swallowed it. 


NOTHER method of play still fur- 

ther discouraged Baree’s advances. 
A short distance from the spot where he 
had first seen Umisk there was a shelv- 
ing bank that rose ten or twelve feet 
from the water, and this bank was used 
by the young beavers as a slide. It was 
worn smooth and hard. Umisk would 


climb up the bank at a point where it 


was not so steep. At the top of the 
slide he would put his tail out flat be- 
hind him and give himself a_ shove, 
shooting down the toboggan and land- 
ing in the water with a big splash. At 
times there were from six to ten young 
beavers engaged in this sport, and now 
and then one of the older beavers would 
waddle to the top of the slide and take 
a turn with the youngsters. 

One afternoon, when the toboggan 
was particularly wet and slippery from 
recent use, Baree went up the beaver- 
path to the top of the bank, and began 
investigating. Nowhere had he found 
the beaver-smell so strong as on the 
slide. He began sniffing and _ incau- 
tiously went too far. In an instant his 
feet shot out from under him, and with 
a single wild yelp, he went shooting 
down the to- 
boggan. For 
the second time 
in his life he found himself struggling 
under water, and when a minute or two 
later he dragged himself up through the 
soft mud to the firmer footing of the 


et CE ater? 
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shore, he had at last a very well defined 
opinion of beaver play. 

It may be that Umisk saw him. It 
may be that very soon the story of his 
adventure was known by all the inhabi- 
tants of Beaver Town. For when Baree 
came upon Umisk eating his supper of 
alder-bark that evening, Umisk stood 
his ground to the last inch, and for the 
first time they smelled noses. At least 
Baree sniffed audibly, and plucky little 


The sun was well up when Pierrot pointed to a rise 
in the trail over which Bush McTaggart had 


just appeared. ‘He is coming.” 
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Umisk sat like a rolled-up sphinx. That 
was the final cementing of their friend- 
ship—on Baree’s part. He _ capered 
about extravagantly for a few moments, 
telling Umisk how much he liked him, 
and that they’d be great chums. Umisk 
didn’t talk. He didn’t make a move 
until he resumed his supper. But he 
was a companionable-looking little fel- 
low, for all that, and Baree was happier 
than he had been since the day he left 
the old windfall. 

This friendship, even though it out- 
wardly appeared to be quite one-sided, 
was decidedly fortunate for Umisk. 
When Baree was at the pond, he always 
kept as near to Umisk as possible, 
when he could find him. One day he 
was lying in a patch of grass, half 
asleep, while Umisk busied himself in a 
clump of alder-shoots a few yards away. 
It was the warning crack of a beaver 
tail that fully roused Baree; and then 
another and another, like pistol-shots. 
He jumped up. Everywhere beavers 
were scurrying for the pond. 

Just then Umisk came out of the 
alders and hurried as fast as his short, 
fat legs would carry him toward the 
water. He had almost reached the mud 
when a lightning-flash of red passed 
before Baree’s eyes in the afternoon sun, 
and in another instant Napakasew—the 
he-fox—had fastened his sharp fangs in 
Umisk’s throat. Baree heard his little 
friend’s agonized cry; he heard the 
frenzied flap-flap-flap of many tails— 
and his blood pounded suddenly with 
the thrill of excitement and rage. 

As swiftly as the red-fox himself, 
Baree darted to the rescue. He was as 
big and as heavy as the fox, and when 
he struck Napakasew, it was with a 
ferocious snarl that Pierrot might have 
heard on the farther side of the pond, 
and his teeth sank like knives into the 
shoulder of Umisk’s assailant. The fox 
was of a breed of forest highwaymen 
which kills from behind. He was not a 
fighter when it came fang-to-fang, 
unless cornered—and so fierce and 
sudden was Baree’s assault that Napa- 
kasew took to flight almost as quickly as 
he had begun his attack on Umisk. 
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Baree did not follow him, but went to 
Umisk, who lay half in the mud, whim- 
pering and snuffling in a curious sort of 
way. Gently Baree nosed him, and 
after a moment or two Umisk got up 
on his webbed feet, while fully twenty 
or thirty beavers were making a tre- 
mendous fuss in the water near the shore. 

After this, the beaver-pond seemed 
more than ever like home to Baree. 


CHAPTER XI 


WHILE lovely Nepeese was shudder- 

ing over her thrilling experience 
under the rock,—while Pierrot still 
offered grateful thanks in his prayers 
for her deliverance and Baree was 
becoming more and more a fixture 
at the beaver-pond,—Bush McTaggart 
was perfecting a little scheme of his own 
up at Post Lac Bain, about forty miles 
north and west. McTaggart had been 
factor at Lac Bain for seven years. In 
the Company’s books down in Winnipeg 
he was counted a remarkably success- 
ful man. The expense of his post was 
below the average, and his semiannual 
report of furs always ranked among 
the first. After his name, kept on file 
in the main office, was one notation 
which said: “Gets more out of a dollar 
than any other man north of God’s 
Lake.” 

The Indians knew why this was so. 
They called him Napao Wetikoo—the 
man-devil. This was under their breath 
—a name whispered sinisterly in the 
glow of tepee fires, or spoken softly 
where not even the winds might carry 
it to the ears of Bush McTaggart. They 
feared him; they hated him. They died 
of starvation and sickness, and the 
tighter Bush McTaggart clenched the 
fingers of his iron rule, the more meekly, 
it seemed to him, did they respond to 
his mastery. His was a small soul, 
hidden in the hulk of a brute, which re- 
joiced in power. And here—with the 
raw wilderness on four sides of him— 
his power knew no end. The Big Com- 
pany was behind him. It had made him 
king of a domain in which there was 
little law except his own. And in return 
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“Ghe Blow Down 


Ryley Cooper 


By Courtney 


HEN Slats Warren found 
Shoestring Charlie, a dim 
figure against the torchlight, 
the little owner of the World 


W) 


Famous Circus was busily staring at the 
sky. Only a few stars were out, while 
here and there quick-shifting splotches 
blurred the night as changing clouds 





veered their way across the heavens. 
Around at the side of the “big top” the 
sledges were clanking, and men were 
shouting as they hurriedly followed the 
instructions of the bosses, tightening the 
guy-ropes and tying the “extras” to 
guard against possible accidents of the 
threatening storm. 

Twilight had just faded into deeper 
night. At the marquee, the last throng- 
ing, jamming crowd of a “turn-away 
house” was piling through the entrances 
and into the menagerie-tent. In front of 
the kid-show, the snake-charmer had 
come for the ballyhoo, while the talker 
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roared forth raucous encomiums on her 
fearlessness and of the wondah-h-h-h-s-s 
to be seen within the tent, all fo’ a dime, 
ten cents. Torches were spluttering. The 
big-show band was thundering forth one 
of the selections of its pre-performance 
concert. 

“Think it'll 
Shoestring turned. 

“No thinkin’ about it—I know,” 
his short answer. ‘How near they got 
that there menagerie top cleaned out?” 

“Takin’ out the wagons as fast as they 
can, and aint lettin’ the people loaf any. 
Shootin’ ’em right through into the big 
top. A lot of ’em is roarin’ like stuck 
pigs. ‘They’re yelpin’ that we’re cuttin’ 
the show on ’em by not showin’ the cages 
full o’ wild an’ untamed beasts o’ the 
jungle—and all that junk.” 

“Veh!” Shoestring grinned. “Then if 
they’d get stuck in the menagerie top in 
a blow-down with a lot o’ cuckoo animals 


asked Warren. 


blow ?” 


came 
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that was scared to death by the storm, 
they’d want us lynched or somethin’ 0’ 
the kind. But then you can’t blame ’em 
—they don’t know no better. Shorty 
taken the bulls out yet?” 

“Yeh.” Warren’s eyes followed Shoe- 
string’s apprehensive gaze toward the 
steadily blackening sky. “Guess they 
ought to be down at the cars by now. 
Tough, aint it, to have a turn-away house 
and not be able to put on the elephant 
acts ?” 

“Tt aint as tough as havin’ a stampede 
o’ them same bulls if she turns in to 
blow.” Shoestring puffed hard to re- 
kindle his dying cigarette. “Think they'll 
be ready to drop that there menagerie 
top by entry-time ?”’ 

“Yes sir, easy.” 

“All right. Beat it back to the front 
gate and tell Morrison to get ready to 
switch the ticket-box from the front 
door to the connection the minute he 
hears the entry start. Tell him to hold 
off everybody that comes late and shoot 
‘em straight into the big top, so we 
can drop the menagerie top and have 


her out o’ the way if this here blow hits. 
We got the big top guyed out strong 
enough—as strong as we can get it, any- 


how. That’s all we can do. We can’t 
run that there crowd out now; that’s 
a cinch. They wouldn't stand for it. 
Better rush.” 

Slats Warren started away, then hesi- 
tated and came slowly back. 

“Shoestring!” Warren’s 
gone suddenly low. 

“Yeh ?” 

“Got your gat on you?” 

“My cannon? No. Why?” 

Slats, a lean shadow in the semidark- 
ness, jerked a thumb over his shoulder. 

“IT just seen Snaky Jordan go in 
the main entrance.” 

“Snaky Jordan?” The head of Shoe- 
string Charlie Grenolds sank between his 
shoulders. His voice snapped. “When?” 

“Just before I came over here. That’s 


why I looked up.” 


voice had 


HE approaching storm was momen- 
tarily forgotten. The little owner of 
the World Famous began the rolling of 
another cigarette. From far away came 
the distant rumble of thunder. A dull 
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streak of lightning showed through the 
massing clouds. Shoestring’s 
sounded again. 

“Ask for me or anything ?” 

“No. He ducked through the gate, 
carryin’ a punk about a year old—” 

“A kid?” 

“Yeh. And he was holdin’ it high 
in his arms to kind o’ shield his face. 
Came in on ducats that he’d bought 
at the wagon. Had a woman with him.” 

The thunder sounded again. Shoe- 
string looked at the sky, whirled to stare 
a second in the direction of the torches, 
where pounding sledges were rushing 
extra stakes into the ground to guard 
the big top, toward the street, where six- 
and eight-horse teams were rushing the 
canvas-covered menagerie-dens to the 
loading-runs and the flat-cars. Then 
he turned again to his general-agent. 

“Then I guess that dope was straight 
about him marryin’ that dame after he 
got out of Joliet. What else?” 

“A whole lot. I piped him off goin’ 
through the entrance without him lamp- 
in’ me at all. Just when he turns into 
the menagerie top, I slips up and does 
a quick push on him to see if he’s got a 
gat. And sure enough, he’s carryin’ a 
cannon big enough to choke a horse. So 
I beat it out to find you and put you 
wise.” 

Shoestring puffed slowly. He looked 
at the sky again. The lightning had 
become stronger. A crisp, electrical 
something suddenly had come into the 
air. The side-show banners bellied with 
a sudden stir of breeze—then hung limp 
and still again. The show-owner shook 
his head. 

“T don’t think that guy’d be cuckoo 
enough to try to pull off anything in a 
jam like this. Still, you can’t tell, can 
you? It’s a cinch he’d do it if he thought 
he could get away with it. And I aint 
sayin’ that I wouldn’t be willin’ to swap 
shots with him. Slats,”—Shoestring’s 
face in the half-light had gone hard and 
lined and cold,—‘“TI aint had many ene- 
mies in this here world. I aint had ’em, 
because I aint let ’em be enemies. I aint 
had ’em, because I’ve always believed 
that if you look long enough, you'll find 
some good o’ some kind in pretty nearly 
every guy that lives—and as long as a 


voice 
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bird’s got some good in him, he’s too 
good to be an enemy. But this here 
guy wouldn’t know good if he saw it in 
a glass case. I’m proud o’ the fact 
that he’s my enemy. So if he wants to 
tear loose with 


$3 


had slow murder in ’em. Then I began 
lookin’ at his face, kind o’ hidden be- 
hind the young one he was carryin’, and 
right away I seen who it was. I knew 
he wasn’t out here to see no circus, so 


[—” 





The show-owner shook 
his head. “I don’t think 
that guy’d try to pull 

off anything in a jam 


like this.” > 


anything to-night, 
and make up for 
old debts and all 
that sort o’ thing, 
why, let him tear. 
And I think I'll 
tack on my cannon 
for good _ luck. 
Hey, Ransom,”— 
he had turned and 
was shouting to a 
hurrying figure 
bearing a flaring 
coal-oil torch,— 
“speed up on them 
guys. That there 
menagerie top 
clear yet?” 

‘*Not quite,” 
came the shouted 
reply. “We'll drop 
’er the minute she 
is.” 

“Well, rush it. 
This here blow’s 
goin’ to hit in a 
minute. You're go- 
in’ to get caught 
if you keep on 
stallin’ around. 
Cut off everybody 
at the gate, and 
run in a bunch 0’ 





“Mine, least 0’ 
all.” They had 
reached the treas- 
ury-wagon. Hur- 
riedly Shoestring 
went up the iron 
steps of the ladder, 
pushed past Joe 
Stillson, the treas- 
urer, and reached 
into a drawer of a 
desk. Carefully he 
“broke” the black 
metal thing which 
he brought forth, 
and examined the 
cartridges. Then 
dropping the 
weapon into a side 
pocket of his coat, 
he rolled a fresh 
cigarette, stepped 
forth to where 
Warren = awaited 
him, smiled coolly 
and struck a 
match. 

“Well, — there’s 
one thing certain,” 
he mumbled __be- 
tween puffs: “if he 
catches me in a 


a dark spot and 








canvas-men and 
herd them there people into the big top. 
Then drop that there menagerie before 
she gets blowed away. This here’s goin’ 
to be a real one. Hear me?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Then step on the starter and go!” 
The lot-superintendent hurried away. 
Shoestring Charlie looked after him a 
second, inhaled deeply at his cigarette, 
then started sharply forward. “Come 
on; let’s get that gat,” he ordered War- 
ren. ‘“How’d he look?” 

“Who? Snaky? Mean.” Warren was 
stumbling along at his superior’s side. 
“That’s what made me hep to him. I 
caught sight o’ his eyes first, and they 


starts any quick 
stuff, old Betsy’ll do a little talkin’ her- 
self, just to—” 

A jagged, streaking flash of lightning 
cut short the sentence. <A crash of 
thunder followed close—then.a whisper- 
ing, hissing something sounded all over 
the great expanse of the circus lot. And 
then— 


HE hiss turned to a sudden roar. The 

music of the band from the big top 
faded into nothingness. The one streak 
of lightning changed to a tremendous 
electrical flame which seemed to leap 
from a hundred places in the black sky. 
Again and again came the thunder— 
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then fine, driving rain. After that—a 
whirling, splashing, howling gale of 
wind which tore its way across the circus- 
lot, sending rubbish high into the air, 
ripping and tearing at the tight-stretched 
canvases, stripping the flags from the 
center-poles, pounding and roaring and 
whirring as it circled and shot forward 
against the circus with an unconquerable 
velocity. : 

Vainly Shoestring struggled forth, 
staggered back and hung to the wheels 
of the rocking treasury-wagon, the lean, 
dripping Warren by his side. Out on the 
midway, where shouting men and 
screaming women fought for shelter, the 
spluttering torches flared brighter for 
a second and then died. A great crash- 
ing, crackling sound—and the side-show 
banners, bulging before the force of the 
wind, had snapped their poles and gone 
tearing across the open space of the mid- 
way, the milling crowd struggling to 
escape them as they shot onward. A 
sharp, tearing report, and Shoestring 
strained from his position at the wagon- 
wheel. Faintly there came his voice 


shouting, almost soundless in the rush 


and roar and thunder of the storm: 

“The kid-show’s gone! Come on—we 
got to get to that big top. This here 
wind’s too strong ; there aint nothin’ that 
can stand up against it!” 

Falling now and then, strangling with 
the rush of the wind, their eyes stinging 
from the bite of the fine rain, their 
hands groping, they fought their way 
forth. One by one the lights had 
gone from the midway. Under the 
marquee an acetylene still glowed as 
Morrison and his crew strove vainly to 
recover the tickets which had_ been 
strewn all about them by the first rush 
of the storm. Shoestring straightened 
and waved his arms. 

“Nix on that stuff,” he shouted. 
“Douse that glim and tear for the big 
top. Get ready to stall off a panic— 
she’s goin’ to tear on us!” 

Again they started forward, skirting 
the menagerie top, where the ridge-poles 
were jumping and where the creaking of 
ropes and the lashing and tearing of 
canvas told of dancing quarter-poles 
within. A rending, screeching sound, 
and the two men turned suddenly to stare 
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at where a tent had been but where now 
there remained only the roped, trembling 
center-poles standing against the storm, 
while far in the beyond, a dim, balloon- 
like something represented what was left 
of the menagerie-tent of the World 
Famous as it sailed away before the 
wind. Silently they watched — then 
silently they turned and hurried on. 

In the big top the lights were being 
lowered and extinguished, protection 
against the horrors of fire, while against 
the top of the bellying canvas could be 
seen the shifting, fear-spasmed shadows 
of men and women as they fought to 
reach the ground. Shoestring leaned 
suddenly forward and clutched at the 
arm of Slats Warren. 

“Quick!” he ordered. “They’re gettin’ 
panicky. If they start that stuff, there’ll 
be somebody dead. Why don’t them guys 
in there get busy?” he fretted as he 
struggled against the storm. “Aint they 
got no sense? Get ’em back in them 
seats—get ’em back in them seats—club 
’em back! Drive ’em back—but keep 
’em in them seats. Don’t let ’em get 
down on that there hippodrome-track— 
good God!” 

The exclamation came from both men 
at once. For with the lowering of the 
last chandelier had come the shadow- 
ing of a picture on the top of the tent-—— 
the picture of a sudden milling of per- 
sons who fought and scrambled as they 
rushed to leave their seats—then a sud- 
den disappearance of it all, with a 
crackling crash that sounded above the 
noise of the storm. The lights faded. 
Screams could be heard faintly—and 
groans. Transfixed, the men stood and 
stared. Then Warren’s voice sounded, 
shouting above the rain and the, wind 
and thunder: 

“It was a section of seats—and it went 
down!” 


HOESTRING had started forward 

once more. In the darkness 
the sound of tearing canvas again, but 
only momentarily. A middle-piece had 
split—but the tent as a whole was 
standing. The ridge-poles still were 
holding to their sockets. The guys still 
were strained and taut to their stakes. 
The center-poles and quarter-poles — 


came 
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the danger-poles of a circus in a “blow- 
down” — still were in place. But the 
damage had been done. A section of 
seats had fallen, and inside, there in 
the dark, two hundred persons had gone 
crashing to the ground, sent there by 
their own panic, and were struggling 
there, some injured, some dead, perhaps 
—and with no possible aid that could 
reach them. Throughout the rest of the 
great tent thousands of persons awaited 
in darkness the same possible results. 
But Shoestring, as he struggled on, 
Slats Warren panting by his side, tried 
not to think of that. Faintly there came 
the screams again, then shouts. A light 


showed for just an instant, then died. 


“There’s one 

thing certain,” %& 

he mumbled be- 

tween puffs: “if he 

starts any quick stuff, old 

Betsy’ll do a little talkin’ herself “a 
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They turned the end of the menagerie- 
stakes and started forward. Then sud- 
denly they ran. 

For with the same suddenness of its 
coming, the wind had gone, to be fol- 
lowed by a rain which seemed to drive 
itself down to earth in consecutive layers. 
Drenching, blinding, it came, pounding 
down upon the canvas of the big top like 
the roaring of an earthly thunder, sag- 
ging the great stretches, straining again 
at the guys and cables. 

Lights again! Shoestring shot past 
the flap of the tent and shouted orders. 
Warren sped across the hippodrome- 
track, his long arms waving. One by one 
the acetylenes glowed. Here and there 
men with canvas, others with crowbars 
and still others with pieces of boards and 
banners—anything on which an injured 
person could be carried to comfort—were 
running toward a dim, tangled mass of 
humanity in the far end of the tent. 
Shout upon shout sounded now: 

everybody out! Take 
your time—out this way!” 

The chandeliers had gone into the 
air. Again the tent glowed, while 
from its every seam, its every rent, 
the deluge of the rain 
poured down upon the 
struggling ones who hur- 
ried forth to safety. 
Outside, an ambulance 
clanged—then another. 
Shoestring whirled and 
started forward to give 
his directions for the 
handling of the victims of 
the fallen section of seats. 
He waved a hand as he 
shouted an order, and then 
dropped it at his side. It 
struck something in a side 
pocket, something hard and 
metallic. He stopped, stared 
downward at the handle of the 
weapon, grunted and went on. 
Shoestring Charlie Grenolds 
had greater things to think 
of now than personal 

danger. 


N hour later a be- 
draggled, uncomfort 
able little figure hurried 
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after the forms of four men who carried 
a stretcher to a waiting ambulance. His 
face was lined and old. The sinews of 
his hands were showing like so many 
cords. Suddenly he swerved at a sound 
from his side and looked up into the 
face of Slats Warren. 

“Well?” he asked shortly. The gen- 
eral-agent pulled a hand across his fore- 
head. 

“Guess that’s the last of ’em,” he said 
shakily. ‘“Can’t find any more now— 
until they clear those seats, anyway. 
Didn’t hear any sounds from under 
there, anyway.” 

“What’s the list ?” 

“Thirty-two hurt.” 

“What else? Anybody dead ?” 

“Not unless there’s somebody still 
buried under them seats, and I don’t 
think there is.” 

“Thank the Lord for that !”” Shoestring 
Charlie Grenolds spoke the words 
slowly. Warren nodded his head. 

“Veh, and that’d mean a lot o’ cash 
for damages, even if it wasn’t our fault. 
It—” 

“Lord, man!” Shoestring shivered in 
the rain. “I’m not thinking of the money. 
Life’s life, Slats—whether it’s our fault 
or not. Did they find that menagerie 
top?” 

“Veh—but it’s torn to bits. It wont 
go up again. We'll have to show to- 
morrow without a menagerie—”’ 

“If we get off this here lot to-night 
and get to the next town! What’s Ran- 
som say?” 

“Says he’ll make it, if the men keep 
workin’. But he’s afraid they wont be 
able to stand the gaff. He’s afraid 0’ 
the horses too. There aint a wagon that 
aint hub-deep in the mud. We got to 
hook-rope every one of ’em off.” 

“What about these here injured?” 

“I got everybody on the staff workin’, 
squarin’ up. We had twelve thousand 
in the wagon, and I spilled it all out to 
‘em to make settlements with.” 

“Good enough. And tell ’em not to 
short nobody. If a guy’s got a broken 
leg, frame up to pay his expenses—and 
then some on the side, whether it was 
our fault or not. We got to come clean. 
I’ll stay over here to-morrow to see that 
everything’s all straightened up—if 
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there’s anybody we’ve missed. Now beat 
it—tell Ransom, if you see him, to slip 
it to all these here workmen that they’re 
gettin’ triple pay for to-night. Now 
hurry !” 

The lean figure of Slats Warren faded 
away into the splashing darkness of the 
rain. Shoestring turned and hurried on, 
an old, bent figure in the rain. Ten 
minutes later some one in a sou’wester 
and rubber coat sloshed against him. 
He turned, and catching the arm of 
Hudson, the manager pulled him back. 

“What’s loaded ?” 

“Half the first section. 
deep up here.” 

“Where you goin’ now?” 

“Out after some booze to throw into 
those guys that’s workin’ down on the 
seats that fell. They’re goin’ dead.” 

“Booze wont do ’em no good.” Shoe- 
string straightened. ‘“Where’s Four- 
flush ?” 

“The coon?” 

“Veh.” 

“He’s down there workin’.” 

“All right. Never mind the booze. 
I’ll handle ’em. You get after Stumpy 
and get him some help on them wagons. 
Bring the pull-up team from down at the 
runs, if necessary, to help hook-rope 
them wagons off. It wont do us no 
good to be loadin’ a lot o’ junk if half of 
it’s stuck on the lot. I’ll handle them 
guys down at the seats.” 

“All right.” Hudson turned and then 
stopped. “Say—just met Warren. Said 
he’d forgot to tell you somethin’ when 
he was talkin’ to you a minute ago. He 
said to keep your eyes open for Jordan. 
He said he might be hangin’ around— 
that this here was just the chance he’d 
want.” 

Shoestring nodded and went on. 

“All right,” he called back. 


We’re hub- 


IVE minutes more, and Shoestring 

stood outside the line of work where 
half a hundred men were struggling with 
the wreckage of what once had been a 
section of reserved seats. Slowly they 
worked, dolefully. Shoestring reached 
into a pocket and pulled forth a ten 
dollar bill. 

“Fourflush!” he 
stepped forward. 


called. A 


negro 





“What's that?” 


“Yessah.” 

“Here, take this. We need some noise 
around here. Now start singin’ !” 

“Singin’ ?” 

“That’s what I said. Start singin’— 
we've got to have speed, an’ singin’ will 
start it. Tear loose with somethin’ an’ 
let’s get action.” 

The negro reached forth a wet paw for 
the money. Hurriedly he jammed it into 
a pocket. His long, flail-like arms swung 
at his sides. His voice came, high and 
quavering, in the weird “blue notes” of 
an old negro song: 

Oh, Ah waited fo’ mah baby 
Till mah feet got wet. 


Ah waited fo’ mah baby 
An’ she haint come yet— 


Far at the other end of the working 





It was Shoestring pushing forward. Somewhat hazily he stared at the form of the baby in 


the great negro’s arms. 


line another negro took up thé song. A 
white man joined him. The work went 
faster—then faster still. A walk turned 
to a dog-trot, the dog-trot to a run; and 
Shoestring, his cigarette glowing, one 
hand on the blue-steel weapon in his 
coat pocket, stood and watched, glanc- 
ing now and then over his shoulder into 
the darkness beyond. Higher and higher 
went the voice of Fourflush. Verse after 
verse, while workman after workman 
swung past the little show-owner in his 
labor of clearing away the wreckage. 
Again and again the quavering voice 
sounded, and then— 

It broke in a strange, wavering cry. 
The great form of the negro bent sud- 
denly forward and tore at the plankings 
of a pile of what had once been seats. 

“Fo’ Gawd!” he gasped. 
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Hudson, just returning to Shoestring’s 
side, started forward just in time to 
see the little form of the show-owner 
shoot in ahead and go to his knees be- 
side a crumpled form revealed beneath 
the wreckage. He raised a board which 
concealed the face. His face went grim, 
and he turned. 

“Snaky Jordan!” he said coldly. He 
rose. “Get some canvas, somebody, and 
carry this body out. Then send some- 
body to telephone for the ambulance 
again.” 

““He’s dead.” Hudson, kneeling on the 
ground, half turned. Shoestring nodded 
his head. 

“IT know it,” he said, and there was 
something in his voice that was cold and 
hard. “And out o’ everything that’s hap- 
pened to-night, this here’s the first time 
I don’t feel sorry. The world’s better 
off.” 

“Snaky Jordan,’—Hudson rose and 
came to the side of the show-owner,— 
“wasn’t he the guy that—” 

“That never did a square trick in his 
life,” came the answer of Shoestring 
Charlie. “That never cared a thing 
about nobody but himself. The guy 
that’d knife his best friend in the back 
and steal his pocketbook. Crooked — 
crooked clean through to the heart and 
back again! He was the guy, all right— 
the same one you’re thinkin’ about, the 
one that took poor little Carrie Loomis 
and turned her from a straight little 
kid into a crook. He was the one that 
made Glad Harris a bum too—and 
switched the deal on her so that she 
went up for that Mergenson diamond 
stunt instead o’ him. He’s the same one 
that made a shoplifter out o’ Julie Ken- 
dall and then tried to frame on her to 
stick her for coppin’ a wad that she 
didn’t even know nothin’ about. That’s 
why he was out here lookin’ for me to- 
night, because I got the dope on him 
and spilled the beans to the tune o’ four 
years in Joliet for him. Yeh, he’s the 
guy—” 


GAIN a shout interrupted. Again 
men bent forward as they again 
cleared the wreckage to find another 
crumpled form beneath. But this time, 
when Fourflush straightened, it was to 
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raise something in his arms and stare 
at it goggle-eyed. 

“Gosh—” he gasped. “It 
hurt!” 

“The woman’s dead, though.” It was 
a voice from the ground. “Guess her 
body must have protected the punk. 
Aint even hurt, huh?” 

“What’s that?” It was Shoestring 
pushing forward. Somewhat hazily he 
stared at the form of the baby in the 
great negro’s arms. Then he turned at 
the sound of a voice—that of Slats 
Warren, just edging into the crowd. 

“That’s the punk Snaky was carryin’ 
when he came in the show,” he an- 
nounced. 

“His kid?” The voice was Hudson’s. 

“Don’t know. Him and the womap 
came in together, and he was carryin’ 
the baby.” 

“Guess it is, all right.” This time the 
voice was Ransom’s, bending over the 
body of Snaky Jordan. “He’s got a 
locket on his watch-chain with a baby’s 
picture in it, and it looks like that one.” 

A form went past Hudson and War- 
ren. A second more, and Shoestring 
Charlie Grenolds was dividing his star- 
ing gaze between the face of the locket 
and that of the whimpering, frightened 
child in the arms of the gigantic Four- 
flush. A queer expression had suddenly 
come into his features. 

“So he really did care about some- 
thing — after all,” he murmured. He 
rose. He extended his arms. 

“T’ll take that kid, Fourflush,” he an- 
nounced. Then as the frightened baby 
was put into his arms, he turned to 
Slats and Hudson. “You handle these 
here people when the coroner comes,” he 
ordered. “Don’t think there is any rel- 
atives — unless this woman had some. 
Snaky didn’t—at least, they wasn’t no- 
body that’d claim him. I’m goin’ to 
take this baby down to the hotel. I'll 
keep it there with me to-night.” 

Thus it was that when Slats Warren 
and Hudson entered the hotel room of 
Shoestring Charlie two hours later, they 
found him sitting beside his bed, watch- 
ing over the sleeping form of a year- 
old youngster. He raised his hand 
quickly as they entered, and smiled. 

“The little son-of-a-gun’s been sleepin’ 


aint even 


” 
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like a top ever since I got him here,” 
he announced softly. ‘‘Don’t you guys 
talk too loud.” 

“Bu-but what’re you goin’ to do 
with him?” There was surprise in the 
voice of Slats Warren. Shoestring looked 
at the sleeping form on the bed. 

“Goin’ to take him to the courthouse 
in the mornin’ and get appointed his 
legal guardian,” came his answer. ‘Then 
I’m goin’ to turn him over to Bill and 
Mary Edgren to raise. They’re livin’ 
out on a farm now, and they aint a 
squarer, decenter, straighter man and 
woman in the world than they are. I'll 
slip ’em plenty o’ money to handle the 
bringin’-up thing, and—’”’ 

“Gosh—that’s more’n straight!” Slats 
Warren swung his arms at his sides. “It 
sure is—after everything that Snaky 
went and done. It’s sure straight—”’ 

“What’s straight?” Shoestring looked 
up quickly. 

“Why—takin’ care o’ the kid that way, 
and everything. There aint many guys 
that’d do a thing like—” 
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Shoestring grinned slowly. “Listen. 
kid: I aint pullin’ no mushy stuff. I’m 
just copping’ as a big wad o’ revenge, 
that’s all, for every dirty thing that 
Snaky Jordan ever did in his life.” 

“Revenge?” Hudson and Slats War- 
ren asked the question together. 

“Just exactly. The finest little re- 
venge that ever a guy got. If ever a 
kid was raised clean, it’s goin’ to be this 
here one. He’s gon’ to make the squar- 
est, straightest, cleanest, honestest guy in 
eight States, if men and women and 
money can make him that way. And—” 

“And what?” 

“Well,”—Shoestring grinned again,— 
“vou two guys just get out a piece 0’ 
paper and try to figure out how many 
times Snaky Jordan’s goin’ to turn over 
in his grave knowin’ that somethin’ that 
belongs to him aint crooked. That’s all. 
Now you two guys clear out. The first 
thing you know, you'll wake up this 
youngster and he’ll be squallin’ all night. 
And I don’t know what to do when a 
kid yelps. Hear me?” 


the Mystery Man 


By Ellis 
Parker 
Butler 


Author of 
“Philo Gubb.” 


and it was, “Shagbark 

has come!” or “The Mys- 

tery Man is at the levee!” 

for the lazy, shrewd medicine- 

peddler had come to be known 

Mua). as the most remarkable solver 
i"! of mysteries the River had ever 
i! known. It was characteristic of 
him, however, that he should 
make use of his talent only to ad- 
vertise the vile concoctions he sold 
—Shagbark Oil and Shagbark 
Liniment. It had been but a step 
from being a mere medicine-ped- 
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dler to being a fortune-teller as well; 
chance had shown him that he had a 
brain for solving mysteries. 

The shanty-boat was larger than the 
average craft of the sort and could not 
have been mistaken for the home of an 
ordinary “river-rat,” because on each of 
its sides was painted in red and blue this 
legend: 


SHAGBARK JONES 
THE Wortp’s GREATEST HEALER 
Shagbark Life Oil! 
Shagbark Liniment for Man and Beast!! 
Teeth Pulled Without Pain 
THE MAN or MYSTERY 
Astrologist—Phrenologist 
7th Son of a 7th Son 
Direct Descendant of Pharaoh 
Grand Musical Entertainment and 
Anatomical Lecture, 3 and 7 P. M. 


At three and seven P. M., as advertised, 
each day except Sunday, the Grand 
Musical Entertainment occurred, and 


then Orlando, the wrinkled little cook, 
became for a while a guitar-virtuoso ; 
and Black Pete, the glossy brown giant 
of a negro, strummed the guitar and 


sang ; and Shagbark, the hairiest man in 
the Mississippi Valley, delivered his ana- 
tomical lecture, growling out such wis- 
dom as: 

“Ves, ladies and gents, science tells us 
the human body is divided into seven 
parts—the head, the lungs and ribs, the 
innards, two arms and two legs, mak- 
ing seven parts in all, each of which is 
subdivided into seven parts, making 
forty-nine, the same in number as the 
forty-nine medicinal herbs and _ roots, 
each of which cures whatever is the mat- 
ter with one of them forty-nine parts, 
and all forty-nine of which is combined 
into Shagbark Life Oil, which, therefore, 
cures all ills the human anatomy is sub- 
ject to. One dollar a bottle.” 


HE three o’clock sale had gone well, 

and Shagbark had sold twenty-five 
bottles of Oil as well as ten cans of 
Liniment, the latter being in reality a 
salve. At four he had donned his wizard 
robe —a _ soiled red-cotton garment, 
painted with moons and stars—and had 
told fortunes until half-past five, when 
he had retired to the caved-in sofa for 
rest. 
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Now Black Pete, his bare brown 
shoulders glistening in the sun, was 
working at the pump on the small fore- 
deck, churning the stale water from the 
hull of the boat ; and in the small kitchen 
off the rear-deck, Orlando was peeling 
potatoes for supper, his small, monkey- 
like face screwed into a knot as he 
gouged out the deep-set eyes with the 
point of a paring-knife. 

“What you gruntin’ about, Orlando?” 
growled Shagbark. 

“These here Dang-u-el J. Potatoes!’ 
piped Orlando crossly. “It does seem 
like potatoes never did have so Etern-u-el 
J. Many eyes as these have. I been 
peelin’ potatoes all my Born-u-el J. 
Days, and it seems like every day the 
potatoes has more eyes than they ever 
had afore!” 

Shagbark yawned. 

“Why, you dod-gallux old com- 
plainer!” said Shagbark good-naturedly. 
“The trouble with you is you aint 
philosophic. If you was philosophic, 
you wouldn’t complain because potatoes 
has a few eyes. You'd say: ‘Orlando, 
you was born lucky! Just think how 
mean potatoes would be to fix if they 
was born with fish-scales and duck- 
feathers! Just think how mean it would 
be if you had to scrape the scales off 
and pick the feathers out of all the 
potatoes me and Pete and Shagbark and 
Alice eats every day!” 

As if her name had called her, Alice, 
Shagbark’s only child, opened the door 
of the cabin and entered. She had cast 
a hurried “Hello, Pete” at the negro on 
the fore-deck, but had not paused, for 
her eyes were sparkling and in the hand 
that grasped her worn valise she held 
also a newspaper on which the ink was 
not yet dry. 

“Dad, set up 
tossed the valise on the table. 
a mystery!” 


, 


!? she exclaimed as she 


“‘There’s 


HAGBARK lazily drew the upper 
half of his body erect. He ran his 
fingers through his thick mat of hair and 
yawned again. He let his bare feet slide 
to the floor. 
“What is it, Allie?’ he asked. 
Alice was perhaps eighteen years old, 
but she seemed younger. Her face was 
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somewhat pert, but it was an appealing 
face, freckled across the nose. 

“It’s a hummer, Dad!” she said ex- 
citedly. ‘Orlando! I sold all the In- 
fallible; stick some more in my valise! 
I want to get out right off, Dad—it’s 
three or four miles out in the country— 
man murdered in his bed. I been talking 
to the woman they arrested.” 

“Already?” drawled Shagbark. 

“Of course! I said I was her daughter. 
I had almost five minutes’ talk with her 
before they chucked me out. Here, read 
the paper!” 

“Vou tell me, Allie; 
tired to read.” 

Orlando was filling the valise with 
Infallible,—short for Infallible Grease- 
Remover, made of plain brown soap cut 
in chunks and wrapped in paper telling 
that it would remove any kind of grease- 
spots,—and Black Pete bent his head 
and entered the cabin. Shagbark Jones, 
working on a mystery, was an unending 
source of interest to the cook and the 
crew. As for Alice, she was Shagbark’s 
eyes and feet. She was also his 


I’m ‘most too 


“capper” when there was no mystery at 


hand. With her valise of Infallible, she 
passed from house to house learning of 
aches and pains, learning of pasts and 
of hoped-for futures, and spreading the 
word that Shagbark Jones, now at the 
levee, could cure and reveal. When a 
mystery was at hand, it 
was Alice who went forth 
and brought back the de- 
tails that were all Shag- 


“Dad, set up!” she exclaimed. 
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bark needed to aid him in solving the 
puzzle. She told what she knew now, 
hurrying her words. 

“Well, Dad, there’s a man murdered 
His name is Grutz—he’s a German, and 
he has an onion-farm three miles below 
town on the bluff. Last night when he 
was in bed, somebody killed him with a 
knife.” 

“What kind of knife? What time last 
night?” drawled Shagbark. 

“A sharp kitchen-knife. It was about 
midnight, I guess,” answered Alice. 
“The hired man found him dead in bed 
this morning when he got home.” 

“Where had the hired man 
asked Shagbark. 

“Fishing, with another fellow, down 
river. This woman they arrested is 
Teeny Schmidt, and she’d been keeping 
house for Mr. Grutz for five or six 
years. She thought he was goin’ to marry 
her—lI guess he’d said so and had never 
said anything different until last night. 
Last night he told her different. He 
told her he was going to marry a Mrs. 
Cluter—a neighbor-lady. They had a 
big fuss—she says so herself. She says 
she lit into him good and swore she’d 
get even with him.” 


been ?”’ 


“There's a mystery!” 
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“Sort of jealous, maybe,” drawled 
Shagbark. 

“Well, she says she’s glad he’s dead, 
even if she didn’t kill him herself,” said 
Alice. ‘“That’s how jealous she is, Dad.” 

“Some women is catty, aint they, 
Allie?” said Shagbark. “What proof 
have they got against this Teeny, for 
instance ?” 

“Well, they got the knife, and it was 
the knife she always used and that she 
kept in the kitchen-drawer,” said Alice. 
“And they got the clothes she had on 
when she done it. This paper has a 
picture of them. It’s her apron and her 
blue dress. Look, Pa! See how blood- 
splashed they are!” 

“So they be, Allie,” Shagbark drawled. 
“No question about them bein’ splashed. 
Apron and dress, aint they?” 

“A big white apron she used to wear, 
and a blue cotton dress. Here is where 
they were part burnt. She put them in 
the stove and set fire to them, but they 
smoldered out. It would have been all 
the same if they had burnt—people 
would have wanted to know where they 
were.” 

“T dare say,” said Shagbark carelessly. 
“Who else was in the house with her 
last night, Allie?” 

“Why—nobody !” said Alice. 


HAGBARK was looking at the paper 

he had taken from his daughter. 

“Except the murderer, you mean, 
Allie,” he drawled. “What did you say 
the hired man’s name was, Allie?” 

“Joe—Joe Hickson,” Alice said. 

“Been with this old geezer long?” 
asked Shagbark. 

“Working for Grutz? Yes, a long 
time. Mr. Grutz raised him from a boy,” 
Alice said. 

“Sort of a son to him, I reckon,” 
Shagbark ventured. 

“Ves, the paper says so. He’s a nice 
fellow, the paper says—good, honest fel- 
low, Pa.” 

Shagbark closed his eyes and ran his 
hand through his hair several times. 

“It don’t say in that paper—” he be- 
gan; and then: ‘Tell me what it says 
about him in the paper, Allie.” 

“Well, it says that—he was like a son 
and was a good, honest fellow,” said 
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Alice. “It says he couldn’t be suspected 
no way. It says he come up to Derling- 
port with Mr. Grutz in the morning to 
see about the mortgage-money—’”’ 

“How was that?” asked Shagbark. 

“Why, Mr. Grutz had mortgaged his 
farm. It seems like he had had poor 
crops of onions for a couple of years, 
and he’d run short of money, one way 
and another, and this neighbor widow- 
lady he was going to marry wanted to 
go on a wedding-trip because she hadn’t 
gone on one when she married Mr. 
Cluter. That’s why Mr. Grutz mort- 
gaged his farm—to get the money for a 
wedding-trip. He told Joe he only 
wanted a couple of hundred dollars, but 
nobody cared to take a mortgage for that 
much, and so he got two thousand in- 
stead. He said he could use it—he would 
build a new barn and maybe buy a piece 
of land between him and Mrs. Cluter, 
so the two farms and hers would make 
one big one.” 

“And Joe come up to town to help 
him fix up the mortgage?” asked Shag- 
bark. 

“Yes. So they got back about noon, 
and Mr. Grutz said he would have to tell 
Teeny that night about marrying Mrs. 
Cluter. So Joe said he’d rather be some- 
where else when the row happened, and 
he said he guessed he’d go fishing until 
it was over. He said he thought maybe 
Henry Heffner, a friend of his, would 
go down-river with him and fish for 
catfish in the slough—night fishing. He 
had Teeny put up a lunch for him. They 
went about six o’clock.” 

“What did they do first ?” asked Shag- 
bark. 

“Why, nothing!” said Alice with sur- 
prise. She looked at the paper. ‘They 
dug some worms for bait——him and 
Henry Heffner. Then they went down to 
the river and got in the skiff and rowed 
away.” 

“Down-river,” said Shagbark. “Who 
was it they met?” 


ALICE glanced at her father as if 
“™ suspecting him of having read the 


paper. 
“Two men—two men that live in a 


They 


shanty-boat down the slough. 
going 


rowed past their shanty-boat, 
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downstream through the slough, at ten 
o'clock. They stopped and talked with 
them, and they all noticed what time it 
was, because the shanty-boatmen wanted 
to keep on talking, and Joe and Henry 
said they wanted to get to the lower end 
of the slough and begin fishing. I guess 
it is no use your thinking Joe killed Mr. 
Grutz, Pa, because the same two men saw 
Joe and Henry when they were coming 
back in the morning, near daylight. And 
nobody could row from where those men 
saw them at ten o’clock and get to Mr. 
Grutz’s house by midnight.” 

“T reckon not,” drawled Shagbark. 
“What did this Teeny woman say she 
was doin’ when the murder was done?” 

“She says she was drunk,” said Alice. 

“Drunk, hey?” 

“The first time she ever was,” said 
Alice. ‘She says she had an awful row 
with Mr. Grutz, and when he slammed 
the door and went up to his room to bed, 
she was just crazy. She says she felt 
like killing herself, and she got out the 
knife but she couldn’t do it. So she re- 
membered some brandy they had, and 
she thought maybe if she drank some she 
would be brave enough to kill herself. 
So she drank it, but it only made her 
feel ‘Oh! what’s the difference!’ at first, 
and then it made her so sleepy she 
couldn’t keep awake. So she went up to 
her room and to bed. She overslept and 
was down making the breakfast-fire when 
Joe got home. She had a bad headache.” 

“And she don’t remember nothin’? 
asked Shagbark. 

“Nothing, Dad—so she says.” 

“And what become of the mortgage- 
money?” asked Shagbark. 

“Well, she wont tell what she did 
with it,” said Alice. “She says she didn’t 
take it, but she says she has a right to 
it because Mr. Crutz promised to marry 
her, and that and more would have been 
hers if he had. Anyway, the mortgage- 
money is gone.” 

Shagbark yawned again. 

“Well, it don’t matter,” he said. “It 
might be in the chicken, or it might be 
under it. It don’t matter much which.” 

“Chicken? What chicken?” asked 
Black Pete, his eyes wide. “Fust I heard 
about chicken!” ; 
“Well, dod-gallux it 


9 


”” 


exclaimed 
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Shagbark, “I don’t have to tell you 
everything, do 1? You can use your head 
sometimes, can’t you? Where would it 
be if it wasn’t in the chicken, or under 
it, or right beside it?” 

“First I ever heard about any Dog- 
gone-u-el J. Chicken!” piped Orlando. 
“You didn’t say nothing about a chicken, 
Miss Alice?” 

“No,” said Alice. ‘I don’t know what 
Dad means, Orlando, but Ae does. We'll 
know when he gets ready to tell us. I 
suppose you want me to go down to the 
farm, Dad?” 

“Ves, Allie,” said her father, “and I 
wouldn’t say nothing about the chicken 
yet awhile, if I was you. I’m right sorry 
you have to walk so far—” 

“Oh, I don’t mind that!” the girl 
exclaimed. ‘We'll have them crazy over 
you, Dad, if this Teeny woman didn’t 
kill Mr. Grutz and you can find out who 
did—” 

“I’ve found out,” drawled Shagbark. 
“If you get back to-morrer, we'll go 
down to the farm, and we'll have the 
biggest gang follerin’ us we ever had, 
Allie. We'd ought to go early so as to 
get back in time for the three o’clock 
Grand Musical Entertainment and Ana- 
tomical Lecture. Orlando, how’s the Life 
Oil? Got plenty? If we aint, you'd 
better brew up and bottle a lot—sale is 
goin’ to be big.” 

“What do you want me to do at the 
farm, Dad?” asked Alice, taking up her 
valise. 

“Well, I dunno!” said Shagbark. 
“Just sort of snoop round and see if 
everything is like the paper says it is. 
See if the bedroom is like this picture 
makes it to be, Allie.’”” He held toward 
her the paper with the picture; beneath 
it were the lines ““The Murdered Man as 
Found.” It showed Mr. Grutz in his bed, 
with the wound exposed. 

“Tf you kin find anybody that saw 
him just after he was killed, ask about 
him—how he looked and all that. I 
guess it will be all right, Allie. And 
when it comes on toward night, you 
might sort of go away and then get where 
you can see the chicken-yard, Allie. See 
that nobody don’t do nothing in the 
chicken-yard. That’s the important 
thing, Allie.” 
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ALTHOUGH Derlingport was a place 
“of some forty thousand inhabitants, 
the Grutz murder created considerable 
excitement, particularly as it was made 
much of by the local press, as was natural 
enough. As a mystery, however, it re- 
ceived no consideration whatever, because 
it seemed clear enough that Teeny 
Schmidt had done the murder. 

So little of the mysterious was there 
about the affair that the crowd that 
gathered in front of the Euripides at 
seven o’clock was no larger than normal. 
The pleasant, hot weather made the levee 
a comfortable loafing-place, and any 
form of free amusement was attractive ; 
and when Shagbark, Orlando and Black 
Pete began their entertainment, none in 
the crowd had the murder in mind ; nor 
did Shagbark say anything about it. He 
delivered his entire anatomical lecture, 
sold the Life Oil and Liniment and an- 
nounced, as usual, that he would now 
foretell futures and read pasts in the 
cabin of the boat at the usual prices. 
Half a dozen walked up the narrow 
plank and entered the cabin, following 
Shagbark. Black Pete remained on the 
fore-deck, strumming his banjo and grin- 
ning at Orlando. 

“Hey, nig!” somebody on the shore 
shouted. “Play us another tune, will 
you?” 

Black Pete tested one of the banjo- 
strings, turning the key and listening as 
he picked the string. Orlando sat with 
his guitar across his knees, blinking at 
the crowd. Suddenly Black Pete spoke, 
in that loud, conversational tone favored 
by end-men in minstrel-shows. 

“Say, Orlando,” he said, “I hear there 
was a killing in this town last night.” 

“That so, Pete?’ asked Orlando. 

The crowd became silent and moved 
closer. It was like the words that begin 
one of those humorous conversations in 
the minstrel-shows. 

“Ves,” chuckled Pete. “I hear there 
was an old farmer-man killed some- 
wheres round here last night. They got 
a white woman locked up for killin’ 
him.” 

“Well, it aint none of my Dang-u-el 
J. Business, is it?” piped Orlando. 

“Ev’body mighty sure that white 
woman did kill that farmer-man,” 
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chuckled Black Pete. “Nobody don’t 
seem to have no doubt about that, nohow. 
No sir—nobody but Shagbark Jones.”’ 

“Shagbark think different?” asked 
Orlando. 

“How I know what Shagbark think, 
Orlando?” said Black Pete. “Aint no- 
body goin’ to know what he thinks till 
to-morrow. No sir! Shagbark aint goin’ 
to know what he thinks hisself until to- 
morrow. Can’t nobody get that ol’ 
Mystery Man to say t’other or which till 
he gets ready to find out ’bout these 
mysteries. Hear what he goin’ do, Or- 
lando ?”’ 

"INO: 
Orlando. 

“Why, to-morrow about noon-time 
Shagbark, he’s goin’ to start out from 
this boat, and he’s goin’ to go down to 
that farmer-man’s farm, and he’s goin’ 
to blow the cow’s horn four times, to the 
four corners of the sky, and the dead 
man goin’ tell Shagbark who killed him. 
That’s what Shagbark goin’ do, Or- 
lando.” 

“Are you going, Pete?” asked Or- 
lando. 

“Am. I goin’!” said Black Pete. 
“Think I miss that occasion? No sir! No 
indeedy! I’m goin’, and I reckon half 
this town goin’ too. It aint every day a 
man has a chance to see Shagbark 
workin’ out a mystery, Orlando. I’m 
goin’ to be right spang here when the 
noon whistle blows. And now I’m goin’ 
sing ‘Mockin’ Bird,’ folks.” 


What he going to do?” asked 


ROM those gathered on the levee to 

others up in the town, the news 
spread that night and the next morning 
that “that old faker Shagbark Jones” 
was going to try his spells on the Grutz 
murder-case as he was reputed to have 
tried them with success on other cases up 
and down the River. Some scoffed at 
the idea,—many did,—but under all the 
scoffing was the very human belief that 
there was something, after all, in this 
supernatural business. And so it came 
about that noon found a good two hun- 
dred people at the levee. 

With its wheels sunk several inches in 
the dry sand, a two-seated livery rig— 
phaéton it was called—stood waiting, a 
man from the livery-stable holding the 
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horses’ heads. Noon came, and ten min- 
utes past noon, and Shagbark did not 
appear. At eleven minutes after twelve 
Orlando—barefoot and _ wearing. his 
red-woolen undershirt and faded blue- 
cotton trousers, as usual—came from the 
cabin carrying a soiled and creased astro- 
logical chart and stood by the phaéton. 
A minute later Black Pete came down 
the plank and urged the crowd to move 
back and make way for Shagbark. 

Shagbark was waiting. Stretched on 
the caved-in sofa, robed in the red-cotton 
wizard gown, he smoked his cob-pipe 
placidly and awaited the coming of 
Alice. Two minutes more, when the 
crowd was becoming impatient, Alice 
hurried up the plank and entered the 
cabin carrying her valise of Infallible. 
Shagbark straightened up. 

“Well, Allie?’ he drawled. 

“Fine, big crowd out there, Dad!” she 
exclaimed eagerly. “It’s going to be a 
big ad. if it goes right. How you going 
to work it?” 

“T figured I’d do the cow’s-horn racket 
this time, Allie,” said Shagbark. “Any- 
body come near that chicken-yard ?” 

“Nobody, Dad.” 

“What did you see strange about it, 
Allie? Anything ?” 

“Nothing. Just plain chicken-yard, 
Dad.” 

“Was it in the chicken-yard or out of 
it the worms was dug, Allie?” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the girl, as if a ray 
of light had come to her. “It was in, 
Dad—just inside the gate.” 

“And that picture, Allie, of Mr. Grutz 
murdered in bed? Anybody know if that 
was the true picture of the way it was?” 

“Yes, Dad. Joe Hickson, the hired 
man, says it is just like the bed and all 
was when he found the old man dead. 
The doctor Joe sent for says that too. 
That’s the way it was, Dad.” 

Shagbark eased himself off the sofa. 

“Well, then,” he drawled, “I guess 
we'd better be goin’ down to the farm. 
I told Pete to get a real stylish rig for 
us. It cost four dollars.” 


RLANDO and Pete, it seemed, were 
not to ride. Shagbark clambered into 
the phaéton and settled himself com- 
fortably, and Alice seated herself at his 
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side. In the minute before they started, 
Black Pete entered the boat and returned 
bearing in his two hands the cow-horn— 
an ordinary cow-horn such as farmers’ 
wives use to call their husbands from 
the fields, but Black Pete bore it as if 
it were the most precious thing in the 
world. Orlando with his banner, and 
Black Pete with his cow-horn, walked 
ahead of the phaéton. Such of the crowd 
as thought the long walk worth while 
followed it. Reporters from the local 
papers in search of some unusual news 
were among those following. 

It was a long and dusty road. Shag- 
bark’s matted hair and beard were pow- 
dered with white-clay dust, and Black 
Pete’s perspiring brown shoulders were 
streaked, before the procession turned 
in at the farm gate. The phaéton stopped 
close to the porch of the house, and 
Shagbark climbed down. Some dozen or 
more men and women, drawn to the scene 
of the murder by curiosity, were already 
there, Mrs. Cluter among them, weeping. 
Joe Hickson was there also, and his 
friend Henry Heffner, who had _ been 
down the River with him on the night 
of the murder. Joe Hickson advanced 
and greeted Shagbark with that half-sad 
quietness of tone that is assumed by one 
closely connected with a tragedy. 

“T guess I know who you are,” he 
said. “I’ve heard of you quite a lot. 
You’re Mr. Jones, aint you—Shagbark 
Jones—the man they call the Mystery 
Man?” 

Shagbark did not answer. He didnot 
notice the hand held toward him. 

“IT see blood! I see red blood!” he 
muttered, looking straight ahead. 

“Well, I'll be glad to show you any- 
thing or tell you anything you'd like to 
see or be told,” Joe Hickson said. “They 
took the body to town—” 

“Red, red blood!” said Shagbark as if 
to himself. Ignoring Joe Hickson, he 
walked into the house. All those who 
could do so followed him, crowding 
close. He entered the dead man’s room. 
“Blood, blood, blood!’ he muttered. 
“Red, human blood!” He closed his eyes 
and drew a deep breath. “Human 
blood !” -he repeated again and again, and 
repeating it still, he left the room. He 
crossed the narrow hall and entered the 
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room that had been Teeny Schmidt's. 
“Blood! Blood! Hu—’” 

He stopped short with the word half 
said. He opened his half-closed eyes 
sharply and looked around. His eyes 
sought those of Joe Hickson and seemed 
to bore into that man’s soul. 

“Chicken blood!” said Shagbark 
sharply. He seemed to become greatly 
excited. “Pete! Pete! the cow’s-horn!” 
he commanded. ‘Quick, you lazy nigger! 
Dod-gallux it, Pete, give me that horn!” 


TANDING in the that 
‘had been so many years the home of 
Teeny Schmidt, the hairy old faker 
raised the horn to his lips and blew four 
blasts, one to each corner of the room. 

The room was full. The narrow hall 
was packed; there were many on the 
stairs. Joe Hickson backed away, but the 
crowd held him fast; it was so dense he 
could not push through it. Shagbark 
placed the broad end of the cow-horn to 
his ear and listened. One or two of his 
audience nudged their neighbors; the 
rest were tensely silent.. 

“Little bit louder, please,” drawled 
Shagbark, listening at the mouth of the 
horn. “Yes, you’re the planet Saturn? 
You was up night afore last? You saw it 
all?” 

Involuntarily Joe Hickson glanced , 
toward the window as if to see 
whether Saturn could have been 
peeping through. Then suddenly 
his eyes fixed themselves upon 
Shagbark’s lips. 

“The old man hid the money 
under his pillow,” Shagbark mur- 
mured as if talking in his sleep, 
“and the hand that stabbed him 
—no, the other hand—reached 
under the pillow and took it. 
Into this room? The hand car- 
ried it into this room. And 
left it here? No, the other 
hand—the hand that 
stabbed—took — took 
what ?—took the 
apron and the dress 
the woman had left on the 
chair—on the floor ?—and car- 
ried them where? Where? 
Down, carried them down. 
Carried them to the—” 


poor room 


up!” he commanded. 


talk when Shagbark is talkin’ to the stars?” 
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Again, as if he could not believe the 
word his former blasts had brought 
forth, Shagbark blew upon the horn four 
times to the four corners of the room 
Again he listened at the mouth of the 
horn. 

“Carried the dress and the apron t 
the chicken-yard — yes! —and cut the 
throat of a chicken? Yes! And splashed 
the blood upon the apron and the dress 
Yes, yes, I understand! And brought 
the apron and the dress into the kitchen 
and half burned them in the stove. Yes! 
And then? Then they—who is they/ 
The murderer and his friend? You 
mean—” 

Joe Hickson turned and wrenched at 
those near him with his hands, trying to 
fight a way out of the crowd. He was 
mad with fear and gave no thought to 
what might be guessed from his wild 
attempt to flee, for Shagbark was telling, 
step by step, what he had done the night 
of the murder. He knew what the next 
words of Shagbark would be. 

“Let me out of here! Let me out, I tell 
you!” he cried, and beat at the crowd 


Black Pete encircled Hickson with giant brown arms. “Hush 


“Don’ you know better than to 
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with his fists. Black Pete encircled him 
with giant brown arms. 

“Hush up!” Black Pete commanded. 
“Don’ you know better than to talk when 
Shagbark is talkin’ to the stars?” 

“They got on their horses, did they?” 
drawled Shagbark. ‘“They had horses? 
From down the River—down below the 
mouth of the slough? Horses they had 
left there?” 


HE alibi Joe Hickson and Henry 

Heffner had planned so carefully 
melted like snow under Shagbark’s 
words. They could not have rowed from 
the mouth of the slough in time to be at 
the farm at the hour the old man was 
murdered, but they could have ridden 
back and have returned to their skiff in 
the same way in time to greet the river- 
rats on their shanty-boat before day- 
break. 

“Where they dug the worms? The 
money is there? Buried with the dead 
chicken? In the chicken-yard ?” 

With startling suddenness Shagbark 
thrust a hand toward the open window 
and shouted in a voice that was like a 
blast of the cow-horn: “Stop that man!” 
For Henry Heffner had leaped upon the 
sill and was about to jump. A dozen 
hands grasped him, and as they drew him 
back struggling, Black Pete chuckled 
and struck from the hand of Joe Hickson 
the pocketknife with which the murderer 
had made a thrust at his own throat. 

“T guess maybe some of these folks 
will take care of that feller for you, 
Pete,” Shagbark drawled. “It’s time we 
was gettin’ back to town if we’re goin’ 
to have the Grand Musical Entertain- 
ment and Anatomical Lecture at three 
p. M. as advertised. If some of you folks 
go and dig in the chicken-yard where 
the soil is loose, you’ll find the mortgage- 
money where this Joe Hickson hid it. 
—Joe,” he added, to the prisoner, 
“vou ought to know that when folks go 
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fishin’ for catfish at night, they don’t use 
worms for bait. They use liver. You 
murderers ought to be careful that the 
stars aint lookin’. Always pick out a 
cloudy night to kill folks in, Joe. The 
stars is always talkin’ about what they 
see.” 

They were well on the way back to 
town when Alice spoke to Shagbark. 

“Say, Dad,” she asked, “how’d you 
know it was him?” : 

“Well, Allie,” he said, “I just sort of 
knowed it all at once. Seemed to me 
that when there wasn’t hardly any blood 
on the murdered man or on the bed, it 
was sort of queer this Teeny woman’s 
clothes should be all soaked up with it. 
Seemed to me like the blood must have 
been put on them somehow. And I 
reckoned a chicken would: be the handiest 
animal to get blood from, Allie. And 
I’ve fished for catfish at night often 
enough to know you don’t bother with 
fish-worms, but use a piece of liver; so 
it seemed to me that if a place was dug 
up, like a man had dug it to get worms, it 
was likely dug up after the man went 
fishing and not before, and maybe to 
bury a dead chicken in. And nobody 
would be likely to think a place where a 
man was supposed to have dug worms 
would be where money would be hid. 
And come right down to it, Allie, if this 
Joe Hickson was like a son to this man 
Grutz, maybe he’d feel like the old man 
was cheatin’ him by gettin’ married just 
as much as Teeny Schmidt would feel 
he was cheatin’ her.” 

Alice was silent for a while. 

“Dad,” she said presently, “maybe 
we'd better postpone the Entertainment 
and Lecture until four o’clock to-day. 
If we gave more time for the news to get 
around, you'd sell a whole lot more Life 
On.” 

“The big sale will be to-night, after 
the evenin’ papers come out, dod-gallux 
it!’ chuckled her father. 


There will be another story of Shagbark Jones in the 
June issue of The Red Book Magazine. 
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The Danger 
of Stomach Acidity and 
Fermentation 





By ARTHUR TRUE BUSWELL, M. D. 





If I were asked to sound a 
health warning that would be 
of the greatest possible benefit 
to mankind, I should say em- 
phatically—“Beware of acid 
stomach.” For acid stomach 
is the cause of fermentation 
which, bad enough in itself, 
is the forerunner of a hundred 
ills that sap the energy and 
ty of its victims. I venture to say that 
‘per cent of all sickness starts with 
stomach. 

\ .ture provides hydrochloric acid as one of 
the ligestive fluids, but too much of this acid 

s fermentation, hurries the food out of 
the stomach and carries the acid all through 
the body. As a consequence, poisons (toxins) 
are :ormed which are absorbed into the blood 

ng autointoxication, nervousness, mental 
ssion and countless ills of which this 

t the beginning. 

Every one of the vital organs in time be- 
comes affected—the heart, the liver, the kid- 
neys, the intestines, the nerves and the brain 
all decline, for the stomach is the Power 
Plant of the body. Even the teeth are affected 
by acid stomach, for the gums recede and 
pyorrheea will be the result. 

Stomach remedies only neutralize the acid 
beca ise they are stronger than the acid. This 
iltimately ruins the lining of the stomach. 
The acid being neutralized is absorbed into 
the »lood only to come back to the stomach 
in vreater quantities at the next meal. 

How much more sensible would it be to 

k this disorder at its source. Instead of 

ipting to neutralize the acid after it has 


Eugevc Christian 


formed, why not prevent it from forming in 
the first place? 

Superacidity is caused by wrong eating and 
the remedy must be found in the field of the 
cause—in eating correctly. 

The individual sufferer from indigestion. 
acidity, fermentation, gas and such disorders 
has not carried his experiments with food 
very far. If he had he could easily cure 
himself as Eugene Christian, the famous food 
scientist, has proved beyond all doubt. 

The reason which led Eugene Christian to 
take up the study of food in the first place 
was because he himself, as a young. man, 
was a great sufferer from stomach and in- 
testinal trouble. 

So acute was his affliction that the best 
specialists of the day, after everything within 
their power had failed, gave him up to die. 
Educated for a doctor himself, Christian 
could get no help from his brother physicians. 

Believing that wrong eating was the cause 
and that right eating was the only cure, he 
took up the study of foods and their relation 
to the human system. What he learned not 
only restored his own health in a remarkably 
short space of time, but has been the means 
of relieving some 25,000 other men and 
women for whom he has prescribed with al- 
most invariable success, even though most of 
them went to him as a last resort. 

Christian says that all stomach and intestinal 
disorders with their countless sympathetic ills 
—are caused by wrong selections and wrong 
combinations of food and that right combi- 
nations of food will positively remove every 
stomach and intestinal disorder by removing 
its causes. 
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No one would think of putting salt into 
an open wound, and yet we do worse than 
that when we keep putting irritating acid- 
creating food combinations into our stomachs 
already surcharged with acid. 

The word diet is one 
pleasant sound—it makes us think of giving 
up all the things we like for those we have no 
taste for. But Eugene Christian’s method is 
entirely different—instead of asking his pa- 
tients to give up the things they enjoy, he 
prescribes menus which are twice as enjoyable 
as those to which the patient is accustomed. 

Christian believes in good foods deliciously 
cooked—the kind all of us like best and 
which may be obtained at any home store, 
hotel or restaurant. He says that most of 
the things we eat are all right—but that we 
don’t know how to combine or balance them. 

Often, one food good in itself, when com- 
bined with another equally good food, pro- 
duces an acid reaction in the stomach ; whereas 
either of the foods alone or eaten in combina- 
tion with some other food would have been 
easily and perfectly digested. 

Unfortunately, each food we eat at a meal 
is not digested separately. Instead, all of 
the foods we combine at the same meal are 
mixed and digested together. Consequently, 
if we eat two or more articles at the same 
meal which don’t go well together, there is 
sure to be acidity, fermentation, gas and all 
kinds of digestive trouble. 

At Eugene Christian’s New York office 
there is a constant stream of men and women 
who go to him for treatment after having 
tried everything else, and rarely are they dis- 
appointed in the outcome. Some of the results 
he has attained read like fairy tales. I know 


which has an un- 


of a number of instances where his 
patrons have been so grateful for their r 
tion of health and energy that they hav 
him checks for $500 or $1,000 in ad 
to the amount of the bill when paying 

There have been so many inquiries 
all parts of the United States from 
seeking the benefit of Eugene Chris 
advice and whose cases he is unable t 
personally that he has written a cour 
little lessons which tell you exactly w 
eat in order to overcome the ailment 
is troubling you. 

These lessons, there are 24 of them 
tain actual menus for breakfast, lunche 
dinner, curative as well as corrective, co 
all conditions of health and sickness, inc] 
stomach acidity, constipation and all int 
disorders from infancy to old age a1 
occupations, climates and seasons. They 
tell you how to reduce and how to gai 

With these lessons at hand it is jt 
though you were in personal contact 
the great food specialist, because every 
sible point is so thoroughly covered and « 
explained that you can scarcely think 
question which isn’t answered. You car 
eating the very things that will remoy 
causes of your disorder the day you r 
the lessons and you will find that you 
results with the first meal. 

If you would like to examine these 24 
Lessons in Corrective Eating simply writ 
Corrective Eating Society, Inc., Dept. 
450 Fourth Avenue, New York City. It 
necessary to enclose any money with 
request. Merely ask them to send the |! 
on five days’ trial with the understanding 
you will either return them within that 
or remit $3, the small fee asked. 


Please clip out and mail the following form instead of writing a letter, as thisis 
a copy of the official blank adopted by the society and will be honored at once. 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, INC., 1205, 450 Fourth Ave., New York City 


You may send me prepaid a copy of Corrective Eating in 24 Lessons. 
to you within five days after receipt or send you $3. 


| REE ener ten ee ene eae rR eee Peoria ae 


I will either remail ' 


Address 


RN cease tered uusdiulereeabeesousea 
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advance. Do you understand? You can’t 
get much afterwards. You can get a 
fortune if you get your money first. Look 
at you, how pretty you are! He’d give 
you a million, if you asked him. Get 
your money; then tell him if you want 
to; but don’t you lose this chance. Do 
you hear me?” 

“Ves,” Kedzie sighed. “Yes, Mamma.” 

“Promise me on your solemn honor!” 

Kedzie giggled with sheer nervousness 
at the phrase. But would not 
promise. 

The door-bell rang. and the maid ad- 
mitted Jim Dyckman, who had not paused 
to send his name up by the telephone. 

While he gave his hat and stick to the 
maid and peeled off his gloves, Kedzie 
was whispering : 

“Tt’s Jim.” 

Mrs. Thropp struggled to her feet. 

“He mustn’t find me here,” she said. 
“Don’t tell him about us.” 

But before she could escape, Dyckman 
was in the doorway, almost too tall to 
walk through it, almost as tall as twenty 
million dollars. 

To Mrs. Thropp he was as majestic 
as the Colossus of Rhodes would have 
been. Like the Colossus of Rhodes, he 
was a gilded giant. 


she 


CHAPTER XLVI 


| ae Pee was paralyzed. Mrs. 
K || Thropp was inspired. Unity 
of purpose guided her true. 
——J She had told her daughter to 
ignore Gilfoyle as an unimportant detail. 
She certainly did not intend to substi- 
tute a couple of crude parents as a new 
handicap. 

No one knew Mrs. Thropp’s cheapness 
of appearance better than she did. A 
woman may grow shoddy and careless, 
but she rarely grows oblivious of her un- 
comeliness. She will rather cherish it 
as the final cruelty of circumstances. 
Mrs. Thropp was keenly alive to the ef- 
fect it would have on Dyckman if Ked- 


zie introduced her and Adna as the in- 
cumbrances on her beauty. 

Adna, hearing the door-bell and 
Dyckman’s entrance, returned to the 
living-room from the bathroom, where 
he had taken refuge. He stood in the 
hall now behind the puzzled Dyckman. 

There was a dreadful silence for a 
moment. Jim spoke shyly: 

“Hello, Anita. How are you?” 

“Hello, Jim,’ Kedzie stammered. 
“This is—” 

“I’m the janitor’s wife,” said Mrs. 
Thropp. ‘My husband had to come up 
to see about the worter not running in 
the bathroom, and I came along to see 
Miss—the young lady. She’s been awful 
good to me. Well, I'll be gettin’ along. 
Good night, Miss. Good night, sir.” 

To save herself, she could not think of 
Kedzie’s screen-name. To save her 
daughter’s future, she disowned her. She 
pushed past Dyckman, and silencing the 
stupefied Adna with a glare, swept him, 
out through the dining-room into the 
kitchen. 

It amazed Mrs. Thropp to find a 
kitchen so many flights upstairs. The in- 
genuity of the devices, the step-saving 
cupboard, the dry icebox with its coils 
of cold-air pipes, the gas-stove, the elec- 
tric appliances, were like wonderful new 
toys to her. 

Adna was as comfortable as a cow 
in a hammock, and she would have sent 
him away, but his hat was in the hall 
and she dared not go for it. Besides. 
she wanted to wait long enough to learn 
the outcome of Kedzie’s adventure with 
Dyckman. 


S soon as he was alone with Kedzie. 
“ “ Jim had taken her into his arms. She 
blushed with an unwonted timidity in a 
new sense of the forbiddenness of her 
presence there. . 

Her upward glance showed her that 
Jim had been in trouble too. His jaw 
had a mottled look, and one eyebrow was 
a trifle mashed. 
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“What.on earth has happened to you?” 
she gasped. 

“Oh, I had a little run-in with a fel- 
low.” 

“What about ?” said Kedzie. 

“Nothing much.” 

“He must have hurt you terribly.” 

“Think so? Well, you ought to see 
him.” 

“What was it all about?” 

“Oh, just a bit of an argument.” 

“Who was he?” 

“Nobody you know.” 

“You mean it’s none of my business?” 

“IT wouldn’t put it that way, honey. 
I’d just rather not talk about it.” 

Kedzie felt rebuffed and afraid. He 
had spent an evening away from her and 
had reappeared with scars from a battle 
he would not describe. She would have 
been still more terrified if she had known 
that he had fought as the cavalier of 
Charity Coe Cheever. She would have 
been somewhat reassured if she had 
known that Jim smarted less under the 
bruises of Cheever’s fists than under the 
rebuke he had had from Charity for his 
interference in her marital crisis. 

Jim was the more in need of Ked- 
zie’s devotion for being discarded again 
by Charity. The warmth in Kedzie’s 
greeting was due to her fear of losing 
him. But he did not know that. He 
only knew that she was exceedingly 
cordial to him, and it was his nature to 
repay cordiality with usury. 

He noted, however, that Kedzie’s 
warmth had an element of anxiety. He 
asked her what was worrying her, but 
she would not answer. 

At length he made his usual remark. 
It had become a sort of standing joke 
for him to say: 

“When do we marry?” 

She always answered: “Give me a 
little more time.” But to-night when he 
laughed, “Well, just to get the subject 
out of the way, when do we marry?” 
Kedzie did not make her regular answer. 
Her pretty face was suddenly darkened 
with pain. She moaned: 

“Never, I guess. Never, I’m afraid.” 

“What’s on your mind, Anita?” 

She hesitated, but when he repeated 
his query, she took the plunge and tofd 
him the truth. 





Her mother had pleaded just a little 
too well. If Mrs. Thropp had begged 
Kedzie to do the right thing for the 
right’s sake, Kedzie would have felt the 
natural reaction daughters feel toward 
motherly advice. But the entreaty to do 
evil that-evil might come of it aroused 
even more resistance, issuing as it did 
from maternal lips that traditionally give 
only holy counsel. It had a more reform- 
ing effect on Kedzie’s crooked plans than 
all the exhortations of all the preachers 
in the world could have had. 

Kedzie turned to honesty because it 
seemed the less horrible of two evils. 
She assumed the role of a little penitent, 
and made Jim Dyckman a father con- 
fessor. She told her story as truthfully 
as she could tell it or feel it. Gilfoyle 
did not shine in the telling. She was too 
sincere to be just. 

She made herself the martyr that she 
felt herself to be. She wept plentifully 
and prettily, with irresistible gulps and 
swallowings of lumps and catches of 
breath, fetches of sobs, and dartings and 
gleamings of pearls from her shining 
eyelids. Her handkerchief was soon a 
little wad of wet lace, ridiculously 
pathetic; her lips were blubbered. She 
wept on and on till she just had to blow 
her little red nose. She blew it with ex- 
quisite candor, and it gave forth the 
heartbreaking squawk of the first toy 
trumpet a child breaks of a Christmas 
morning. 

One radical difference between ro- 
mance and realism is that in romance the 
heroines weep from the eyelashes out ; 
in realism, some of the tears get into the 
nostrils. In real life it is reality that 
moves our hearts, and Dyckman was con- 
vinced by Kedzie’s realism. 

She did not need to tell him of her 
humble and Western birth. He had rec- 
ognized her accent from the first, and 
forgivenit. He knew a little of her his- 
tory, because Charity Coe had sent him 
to the studio to look her up, reminding 
him that she had been the little dancer 
he pulled out of Mrs. Noxon’s pool. 

At length Kedzie revealed the horrible 
fact that her real name was Kedzie 
Thropp. He laughed aloud. He was so 
tickled by her babyish remorse that he 
made her say it again. He told her he 
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The Ideal “house-warming” 


Everyone will be eager to 
see your new house. Your 
friends want to enjoy the 
cleverness of your very 
original plan and decora- 
tions. But they’ll never 
forgive you or the architect 
if, with all its unique and 
artistic features, the place 
has the chill and drafti- 
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loved it twice as well as the stilted, 
stagy “Anita Adair.” 

“That’s one of the reasons I wanted 
you to marry me,” he said, “so that I 
could change your horrible name.” 

“But I changed it myself first,’ Ked- 
zie howled ; and now the truth came rip- 
ping. “The day after you pulled me out 
of the pool at Newport, I—I—married 
a fellow named Tommie Gilfoyle.” 

Dyckman’s smile was swept from his 
face; his chuckle ended in a groan. 
Kedzie’s explanation was a little dif- 
ferent from the one she gave her par- 
ents. Unconsciously she tuned it to her 
audience. It grew a trifle more literary. 

“What could I do? I was alone in the 
world, without friends or money or posi- 
tion. He happened to be at the railroad 
station. He saw how frightened I was, 
and he had loved me for a long time. He 
begged me to take mercy on him and on 
myself, and marry him. He offered me 
his protection; he said I should be his 
wife in name only until I learned to love 
him. And I was alone in the world, with- 
out friends or money—but I told you that 
once, didn’t I?” 

Dyckman was thinking hard, aching 
hard. He mumbled: 

“What became of him?” 

“When he saw that I couldn’t love 
him, he took some money I had left from 
my earnings and abandoned me. I had a 
desperate struggle to get along, and then 
I got my chance in the moving pictures, 
and I met you there—and—learned what 


9 


love is—too late—too late! 


YCKMAN broke in on her lyric 

grief: 

“What became of the man you mar- 
ried ?” 

“He never came near me till a while 
ago. He saw my pictures on the screen 
and thought I must be making a big lot 
of money. He came here and tried to 
sneak back into my good graces. He 
even tried to kiss me, and I nearly tore 
his eyes out.” 

“Why?” Jim asked. 

“Because I belong to nobody but you 
—at least, I did belong to nobody but 
you. But now you wont want me any 
more. I don’t blame you for hating me. 
I hate myself. I’ve deceived you, and 
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you'll never believe me again, or love 
me, or anything.” 

She wept ardently, for she was ap- 
palled by the magnitude of her decep- 
tion, now that it stood exposed. She had 
no idea of the magnitude of Dyckman’s 
chivalry. She slipped to the floor and 
laid her head on his knee. 

It was Dyckman’s nature to respond 
at once to any appeal to his sympathy 
or his courtesy. Automatically his heart 
warmed toward human distress. He felt 
a deeper interest in Kedzie than before, 
because she threw herself on his mercy 
as never before. His hand went out to 
her head and fell upon her hair with a 
kind of apostolic benediction. He poured 
as it were an ointment of absolution and 
acceptance upon her curls. 

She felt in his very fingers so much 
reassurance that she was encouraged to 
unburden herself altogether of her hoard 
of secrets. 

“There’s one more awful thing you'll 
never forgive me for, Jim. I want to 
tell you that, and then you'll know all 
the worst of me. My father and mother 
came to town to-day, and—and that was 
my mother who said she was the janitor’s 
wife.” 

“Why did she do that?” said Jim. 

“T had been telling them how much 
I loved you, and poor dear Mother was 
afraid you might be scared away if you 
knew how poor my people are.” 

“What kind of a ghastly snob do they 
take me for?” Jim growled. 

“They don’t know you as I do,” said 
Kedzie ; “but even I can’t expect you to 
forgive everything. I’ve lied to you 
about everything except about loving 
you, and I was a long while telling you 
the truth about that. But now you know 
all there is to know about me, and I’ 
wouldn’t blame you for despising me. 
Of course I don’t expect you to want to 
marry me any longer, so I’ll give you 
back your beautiful engagement-ring.” 

With her arms across his knees, one of 
her delicate hands began to draw from 
the other a gold circlet knobbed with 
diamonds. 

“Don’t do that,” Jim said, taking her 
hands in his. “The engagement stands.” 

“But how can it, darling?” said Ked- 
zie. “You can’t love me any more.” 
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Get your mirror to tell you 
what your friends will not 


Go to your mirror now and try to see your skin 
as others see it. Take your mirror to a window or 
a strong light, get close to it and really study your 
skin! Find out just what is keeping your com- 
plexion from being attractive. 

For Whatever condition you find, it can be 
changed / Conspicuous nose pores, oily skin and 
shiny nose, a blemished skin, blackheads or a sal- 
low, colorless complexion—you can begin at once 
to change any of these. 

Begin at once—fonighit—to bring to your com- 
plexion the charm you have longed for. Ask for 
Woodbury’s today wherever you buy your toilet 
things—at your druggist’s or toilet counter. A 25c 
cake is sufficient for a month or six weeks of either 
of the treatments we give here, or any of the many 
treatments given in the bookletshown. You will find 
W oodbury’s Facial Soap for sale by dealers every- 
wiiere throughout the United States and Canada. 


So dingy with blackheads! 

Blackheads are a confession of the use of the 
wrong method of cleansing for that type of skin 
which is subject to this Sdauinn trouble. The 
f.llowing Woodbury treatment will keep such a 
skin free from blackheads. Apply hot cloths to 
the face until the skin is reddened. Then with a 
rough washcloth work up a heavy lather of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap and rub in thoroughly — 


always with an upward and outward motion. 
Rinse with clear, hot water, then with cold —the 
colder the better. 


So sluggish and colorless! 


Dip your washcloth in very warm water and hold 
it to your face. Now take the cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, dip it in warm water and rub the 
cake itself over your skin. Then dampen the skin 
and rub the soap in gently with an upward and 
outward Motion. Rinse the face thoroughly, first 
in tepid water, then in cold. 


Whenever possible, rub the face briskly with a 
piece of ice. Always dry carefully. 


Send 4c now for book of famous skin treatments 
One of these Woodbury treatments is suited to the needs of 

Your skin. We have given just two of them on 

this page, but you can getthem all in a miniature 

edition of the large Woodbury Book, ‘A Skin 

You Love To Touch.”’ For 4c we will send you 

this miniature edition and a cake of Wood- 

bury's Facial Soap large enough for a week 

of any of these famous skin treatments. For 

10c we will send the miniature book and 

samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial 

Cream and Powder! Write today! Ad- 

dress Andrew Jergens Co., 1705 

ing Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohie. 
If you live in Canada, address 

The Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 1705 

Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ont. 
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“Of course I do, more and more.’ 

“But you can never marry me, and 
surely you don’t want—” 

Suddenly she ran plump into the situa- 
tion her mother had imagined and en- 
couraged. She blushed at the collision 
with it, and became a very allegory of 
itmocence confronted with abhorrent 
evil. 

“Of course I don’t,” said Dyckman, 
divining exactly what she meant. “I'll 
find this Gilfoyle and buy him up or 
beat him to a pulp.” 

Kedzie lifted her downcast eyes in 
gratitude for such a godlike resolution. 
But before she could cry out in praise 
of it, she cried out in terror. 

For right before her stood the long- 


lost Gilfoyle. 
apg 
WwW turned for help to his friend 
Connery, a reporter who had 
done a certain amount of the detective- 
work that modern journalism affects. 
They had concocted their scheme for 
keeping Kedzie and Dyckman under 
espionage. They had speedily learned 
that Dyckman was in constant attend- 
ance on Kedzie, and that they were care- 
less of the hours alone, careless of ap- 
pearances. 

Gilfoyle never dreamed that the 
couple was chaperoned doubly by a cer- 
tain lukewarmth of emotion and by an 
ambition to become man and wife. Gil- 
foyle imagined their relations to be as 
intimate as their opportunities permitted. 
He suffered jealous wrath, and would 
have assaulted Dyckman in public if 
Connery had not quelled him. 

Connery kept a cool head in the mat- 
ter because his heart was not involved. 
He saw the wealth of Dyckman as the 
true object of their attack, and he con- 
vinced Gilfoyle of the profitableness of 
a little blackmail. He convinced Gil- 
foyle easily when they were far from 
Kedzie and close to poverty; but when 
they hovered near Kedzie, Connery had 
the convincing to do all over again. 

He worked up an elaborate campaign 
for gaining entrance to Kedzie’s apart- 


, 


CHAPTER XLVII 





HEN Gilfoyle was first re- 
buffed by Kedzie, he had 
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ment without following the classic 
method of smashing the door down. He 
disliked that noisy approach because it 
would command notice; and publicity, 
as he well knew, is death to blackmail. 

Connery adopted a familiar stratagem 
of the private detectives. He went to the 
apartment one day when he knew that 
Kedzie was out, and inquired for an 
alleged sister of his who had worked for 
Kedzie. He claimed to be a soldier on 
furlough. He engaged the maid in a 
conversation which he led swiftly to a 
flirtation. She was a lonely maid, and her 
plighted lover was away on a canal-boat. 
Connery had little difficulty in winning 
her to the acceptance of an invitation to 
visit a movie-show on her first evening 
off. 

He paid the girl flattering attentions, 
and when he brought her back, gallantly 
asked for the key to unlock the door for 
her. He dropped the key on the floor, 
stooped for it, pressed it against a bit of 
soft soap he had in his left palm. He 
thus secured the outline of the key. He 
secured also a return engagement for the 
next evening off. On this occasion he 
brought with him a duplicate of the key, 
and when he unlocked the door for the 
maid this time, he gave her the duplicate 
and kept the original. 

And now that he and Gilfoyle had an 
“open sesame” to the dovecote, they grew 
impatient with delay. Gilfoyle’s land- 
lady had also grown impatient with de- 
lay, and warned him not to return to his 
room until he brought some cash on ac- 
count. 


DURING his long wait this evening, 

Gilfoyle had grown almost uncon- 
trollable with impatience to undertake 
the assault. Connery insisted on his ‘giv- 
ing Dyckman time to get forward with 
his courtship. They saw the maid come 
out of the servants’ entrance and hurry 
up the street to the vain tryst. 

At length, when time had passed suffi- 
ciently, they crossed to the apartment- 
house and told the elevator-boy they 
were expected by the tenants above. He 
took them up without question. They 
waited for the elevator to disappear— 
then walked down a flight of steps and 
paused at the fatal sill. 
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Connery inserted the key stealthily 
into the lock, turned it, opened the door 
in silence and let Gilfoyle slip through ; 
then he followed and closed the door 
without shock. 

They heard Kedzie’s murmurous tones 
and the rumble of Dyckman’s answer. 
Then Gilfoyle strode forward. He saw 
Kedzie coiled on the floor with her el- 
bows on Dyckman’s knees. He caught 
her eye, and her start of bewilderment 
held him spellbound a moment. Then he 
cried: 

“There you are! I’ve got you! You 
faithless little beast.” 

Dyckman rose to his amazing height, 
lifted Kedzie to her feet and answered: 

“Who the devil are you, and what the 
devil do you want?” 

“I’m the husband of that shameless 
woman; that’s who I am,” Gilfoyle 
shrilled, a little cowed by Dyckman’s, 
stature. 

“Oh, you are, are you!” said Dyckman. 
“Well, you’re the very chap I’m looking 
for. Come in, by all means.” 

Connery, seeing that the initiative was 
slipping from Gilfoyle’s flaccid hand, 
pushed forward with truculence. 

“None of that, you big bluff! You 
needn’t think you can put anything over 
on me.” 

“And who are you?” said Dyckman. 

“I’m Connery the detective, and I’ve 
got the goods on you.” 

He advanced on Dyckman, and Gil- 
foyle came with him. Gilfoyle took cour- 
age from the puzzled confusion of Dyck- 
man, and he poured forth invectives. 

“You think because you’re rich you can 
go around breaking up homes and decoy- 
ing wives away, do you? Not that she 
isn’t willing enough to be decoyed! I 
wasn’t good enough for her. She had to 
sell herself for money and jewelry and 
a gay time! I ought to kill you both, 
and maybe I will; but first I’m going to 
show you up in the newspapers.” 

“Oh, you are, are you!”’ was the best 
that Dyckman could improvise. 

“Ves, he is,” Connery roared. “I’m a 
newspaper man, and your name’s worth 
headlines in every paper in the country. 
And I’ll see that it gets there, too. It 
will go on the wires to-night unless—” 

““Unless what?” 
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“Unless you come across with—” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it!” said Dyckman. 
“Just a little old-fashioned blackmail!” 

He had tasted the joys of violence in 
his bout with Cheever, and now he had 
recourse to it. His long arms went out 
swiftly toward the twain of his assailants. 
His big hands cupped their heads as if 
they were melons, and he knocked their 
skulls together smartly. 

He might have battered them to death, 
but he heard Kedzie’s little cry of horror, 
and forbore. He flung the heads from 
him, and the bodies followed limply. 
Connery went to the floor, and Gilfoyle 
sprawled across a chair. They were al- 
most unconscious, their brains reduced to 
swirling nebule. 


EDZIE thought for a moment that 

she and her love-affairs had brought 
about a double murder. She saw herself 
becoming one of those little women who 
appear with an almost periodic regu- 
larity in the annals of crime, and whose 
red smiles drag now this, now that great 
family’s name into the mud and vomit 
of public nausea. 

She would lose Jim Dyckman after all, 
and ruin him in the losing. She clung 
to his arm to check him in his work of 
devastation. He too stood wondering at 
the amazing deed of his rebellious hands, 
and wondering what the result would be. 

He and Kedzie rejoiced at seeing the 
victims move. Connery began to squirm 
on the floor and get to his wabbly knees, 
and Gilfoyle writhed back to conscious- 
ness with wits aflutter and his spectacles 
cracked. 

There was a silence of mutual atten- 
tion for a while. Connery was growling 
from all fours like a surly dog: 

“T’ll get you for this—you’ll see! 
You’ll be sorry for this.” 

This restored Dyckman’s temper to its 
throne. He seized Connery by the scruff 
of his coat, jerked him to his feet and 
snarled at him: 

“Haven’t you had enough, you little 
mucker? You threaten me or Miss Adair 
again, and I’ll not leave enough of you 
to—to—” 

He was not apt at phrases, but Con- 
nery felt metaphors enough in the size 
of the fist before his nose. He put up 
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his hands, palms forward, in the ancient 
gesture of surrender. 

Then Gilfoyle turned cry-baby and 
began to sob. 

“You call her Miss Adair! But she’s 
my wife. Mrs. Gilfoyle is what she is, 
and you’ve taken her away from me. 
This is a rotten country, and you rotten 
millionaires can do nearly anything you 
want to—but not quite. You’ll find that 
out. There are still a few courts and a 
few newspapers you can’t muzzle.” 

Dyckman advanced against him, but 
Gilfoyle merely clung to the back of his 
chair, and his nonresistance was his best 
shelter. It was impossible for Dyckman 
to strike him. Secure in his helplessness, 
he took full advantage of the tyranny of 
impotence. He rose to his feet and went 
on with his lachrymose philippic. 

“You’re going to pay for what you’ve 
done, and pay high!” 

The one thing that restrained Dyck- 
man from offering to buy him out was 
that he demanded purchase. Like most 
rich people, Dyckman was the everlast- 
ing target of prayers and threats. He 
could be generous to an appeal, but a 
demand gave him the lockjaw and the 
lock-heart. 

He answered 
bluntly: 

“T’ll pay you when hell freezes over, 
and not a cent before.” 

“Well, then, you stand from under,” 
Gilfoyle squealed. “‘There’s a law in this 
State against home-wreckers like you, 
and I can send you to the penitentiary 
for breaking it.” 

Dyckman’s rage blackened again; he 
caught Gilfoyle by the shoulder and 
roared : 

“You foul-mouthed,  filthy-minded 
little sneak! You say a word against 
your wife, and I’ll throw you out of the 
window. She’s too decent for you to 
understand. You get down on your knees 
and ask her pardon.” 

He forced Gilfoyle to his knees, but 
he could not make him pray. And Ked- 
zie fell back from him. She was afraid 
to pose as a saint worthy of genuflection. 
Connery reéntered the conflict with a 
sneer : 

“Aw, tell it to the judge, Dyckman! 
Tell it to the judge! See how good it 


Gilfoyle’s menace 
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listens to him. We'll tell him how we 
found you here; and you tell him you 
were holding a prayer-meeting. You 
didn’t want to be disturbed, so you didn’t 
have even a servant around—all alone 
together at this hour.” 

Then a new, strange voice spoke in. 

“Who said they were alone?” 


HE four turned to see Mrs. Thropp 

filling the hall doorway, and Adna’s 
head back of her shoulder. It was really 
a little too melodramatic. The village 
lassie goes to the great city; her father 
and mother arrive in all their bucolic 
innocence, just in time to save her from 
destruction. 

Connery, whose climax she had 
spoiled, though she had probably saved 
his bones, gasped : 

“Who the hell are you?” 

“I’m this child’s mother; that’s who 
Iam. And that’s her father. And what’s 
more, we've been here all evening, and 
you’d better look out how you swear at 
me or I’ll sick Mr. Dyckman on you.” 

If there are gallery gods in heaven, 
and angels with a meledramatic taste (as 
there must be, for how else could we 
have acquired it?), they must have 
shaken the cloudy rafters with applause. 
Only one touch was needed to perfect the 
scene, and that was for the First and 
Second Villains to slink off, cursing and 
muttering “Foiled again!” 

But these villains were not profession- 
als, and they had not been rehearsed. 
They were like childish actors in a 
juvenile production at five pins per ad- 
mission. An unexpected line threw them 
into complete disorder. 

Connery turned to Gilfoyle: 

“Did you ever lamp this old lady be- 
fore?” . 
Gilfoyle answered stoutly enough: 

“T never laid eyes on her.” 

Connery was about to order Mrs. 
Thropp out of the room as an impostor, 
but she would not be denied her retort. 

“©’ course he never laid eyes on me. 
If he had have, he’d never tried to pull 
the wool over that innocent baby’s eyes ; 
and if I’d ever laid eyes on him, I'd 
have run him out of the country before 
I'd ever have let my child look at him a 
second time.” 
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Connery made one last struggle: 

“What proof have you got that you’re 
her mother ?” 

“Ask my husband here.” 

“What good is his word in such a 
matter ?” 

Connery did not mean this as in any 
sense a reflection on Mrs. Thropp’s 
marital integrity, but she took it so. 
Now, in Nimrim the question of fidelity 
is not dealt with lightly, at least in 
repartee. Mrs. Thropp emitted a roar 
of scandalized virtue and would have 
attacked the young men with her fists 
if her husband, who should have at- 
tacked them in her stead, had not clung 
to her, murmuring: 

“Now, Mamma, don’t get excited. 
You young fellers better vamoose quick. 
I can’t holt her very long.” 

So they vamoosed and were much 
obliged for the opportunity, leaving 
Kedzie to fling her arms about her 
mother with spontaneous filial affection, 
and to present Dyckman to her with 
genuine pride. 

Dyckman had been almost as fright- 
ened as Kedzie. He had been more 
afraid of his own temper than of his 
assailants, but afraid enough of their 
shadowy powers. Mrs. Thropp would 
have had to be far less comely than she 
was to be unwelcome. She had the 
ultimate charm of perfect timeliness. He 
greeted her with that deference he paid 
to all women, and she adored him at 
once, independently of his fortune. 

Adna said that he had always been an 
admirer of the old Dyckman and was 
glad to meet his boy, being as he was a 
railroad man himself, in a small way. 
He rather gave the impression that he 
was at least a third vice-president, but 
very modest about it. 

Mrs. Thropp gleaned from ‘the first 
words that Kedzie had gone contrary to 
her advice and had told Dyckman the 
truth. She took the credit calmly. 

“IT come on East to clear things up, 
and I advised my daughter to tell you 
just the way things were—as I always 
say to my children, use the truth and 
shame the devil.” 

Kedzie was too busy to notice the out- 
rage. She was thanking heaven for her 
impulse to reveal the facts, realizing how 
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appalling it would have been if Gilfoyle 
had been the first to inform Dyckman. 

They were all having a joyous family 
party, when it suddenly came over them 
that Gilfoyle had once more appeared 
and resubmerged. But Dyckman said: 
“T’ll find him for you, and I’ll buy him. 
He'll be cheap at any price.” 

He bade good night early and went to 
his own home, carrying a backload of 
trouble. He was plainly in for it. 
Whatever happened, he was the scape- 
goat-elect. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 





-——_ }|HE villain in melodrama is as 
— | likely as not to be as decent a 

fellow as any. When he slinks 
——— from the stage in his final 
hissed exit, he goes to his dressing-room, 
scours off his grease-paint and probably 
returns to his devoted family, or seats 
himself before a bow] of milk and crack- 
ers in his club. 

Gilfoyle was as decent a fellow as 
ever villain was. Circumstances and not 
himself cast him in an evil réle, and as 
actors know, once so established, it is 
almost impossible to return to heroic 
parts. Gilfoyle could not even remove 
his grease-paint. He could not go back 
to his dressing-room, for his landlady 
had told him that the only key to her 
front door was cash. He had gone out 
to bring home a millionaire, and he had 
achieved nothing but a headache and a 
moral cataclysm. 

He hardly knew how he escaped from 
the apartment-house. The dark cool of 
the street brought him into the night of 
things. It came upon him like a black 
fog what he had tried to do. The bit- 
ter disgrace of a man who has been 
whipped in a fight was his, but other dis- 
graces were heaped upon it. For the first 
time he saw himself as Kedzie saw him. 

He had neglected his wife till she 
grew famous in spite of him. He had 
gone back to her to share her bounty. 
When she repulsed him, he had entered 
into a conspiracy to spy on her. He had 
waited impatiently for a rich man to 
compromise her, so that he could sur 
prise them in guilt and extort money 
from them. 
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He had not warned the girl of her 
danger from the other man or from him- 
self. He had not pleaded with her to be 
good, had not asked her to come back to 
honeymoon again in poverty with him; 
he -had preferred to live on borrowed 
money and on unpaid board while he 
fooled with verses and refused the 
manual tasks that waited everywhere 
about the busy city. He might have 
cleaned the streets or earned a decent 
living handling garbage in the city 
scows. But he had preferred to speculate 
in blackmail and play the badger-game 
with his wife as an unwitting accomplice. 
He had hated millionaires, and counted 
them all criminals deserving spoliation, 
but he felt that he had sunk lower than 
the millionaire. 

The remembrance of Kedzie haunted 
him. She had been supremely beauti- 
ful to-night, frightened into greater 
beauty than ever. She was afraid of him 
who should have been her refuge, and 
she hid for protection behind the man 
who should have seemed her enemy. 

He recalled her as she was when he 
first loved her, the pretty little candy- 
store clerk, the lissome, living marble in 
her Greek tunic, the quaint, sweet girl 
who came to him in the Grand Central 
Station, lugging her suit-case, the shy 
thing at the License Bureau, the ineffably 
exquisite bride he had made his wife. 
He saw her at the gas-stove and loved 
her very petulance and the pretty way 
she banged the oven-door and pouted at 
fate. 

The lyrics he had written to her sang 
through his aching head. He was wrung 
to anguish between the lover and the 
poet he had meant to be, and the 
spurned and hated cur he had become. 
He stumbled along the street at Con- 
nery’s side, whispering to himself, while 
his earliest verses to Kedzie ran in and 
out through his thoughts like a catchy 
tune. 


Pretty maid, pretty maid, may I call you 
Anita? 

Your last name is sweet, but your first 
name is sweeter. 


He recalled the sonnets he had begun 


which were to make them both immortal. 
He regretted the spitefulness that had 
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led him to write in another name than 
hers, because she had refused to support 
him. He had been a viler beast than the 
cutpurse poet of old France, without the 
lilies of verse that bloom pure white 
above the dunghill of Villon’s life. 


GILFOYLE'S soul went down into a 

hell of regret and. wriggled in the 
flames of self-condemnation. He grew 
maudlin with repentance and clung to 
his friend Connery with odious garrulity. 
Connery was disgusted with him, but he 
was afraid to leave him because he kept 
sighing: 

“T guess the river’s the only place for 
me now.” 

At length Connery steered him into a 
saloon for medicine and bought him a 
stiff bracer of whisky and vermouth. But 
it only threw Gilfoyle into deeper be- 
fuddlement. He was like Charles Lamb, 
in that a thimbleful of alcohol affected 
him as much as a tumbler another. He 
wanted to tell his troubles to the bar- 
keeper, and Connery had to drag him 
away. 

Because his spectacles had been broken 
in the scuffle at Kedzie’s apartment, he 
had to be guided. 

In the hope that a walk in the air 
might help to steady him, Connery set 
out toward his own boarding-house. They 
started across Columbus Avenue under 
the pillars of the Elevated tracks. 
Habituated to the traffic customs, the 
New Yorker crossing a street looks to the 
left for traffic till he gets halfway 
across, then looks to the right for traffic 
bound in the opposite direction. Con- 
nery led Gilfoyle to the middle of the 
Avenue, paused for a southbound street- 
car to go banging by them, darted back 
of it and looked to the right for a north- 
bound.car or motor. But a taxicab try- 
ing to pass the southbound car was 
shooting south along the northbound 
tracks. 

Connery saw it barely in time to jump 
back. He yanked Gilfoyle’s arm, but 
Gilfoyle had plunged forward. He 
might have escaped if Connery had let 
him go. But the cab struck him, hurled 
him in air against an iron pillar, caught 
him on the rebound and ran him down. 
Kedzie Thropp was a widow. 
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CHAPTER XLIX 


py EATHS from the wheeled tor- 

D pedoes that shoot along the 
| city streets are too monoto- 
nously numerous to make a stir 
in the newspapers unless the victims have 
some other claim on the public attention. 

Gilfoyle had been writing advertise- 
ments of other people’s wares, but no- 
body was going to pay for the advertise- 
ment of him. The things that he might 
have become were even more obscure 
than the things he was. The pity of his 
taking-off would have had no more 
record than a few lines of small type, 
but for one further accident. 

The taxicab-driver whose reckless 
haste had sent him down the wrong side 
of the street had been spurred on by the 
reckless haste of his passenger. The 
pretty Mrs. Twyford had been for years 
encouraging the reporters to emphasize 
her social altitude, and had seen that 
they obtained her photographs at frequent 
intervals. But on this night she had gone 
uptown upon one of the few affairs for 
which she did not wish publicity. She 
had learned by telephone that her hus- 
band had returned to New York unex- 
pectedly, and she was intensely impatient 
to be at home when he got there. 

When her scudding taxicab solved all 
of Gilfoyle’s earthly problems in one 
fierce erasure, she made such efforts to 
escape from the instantly gathered 
crowd that she attracted the attention of 
the policeman who happened to be at the 
next corner. He proceeded to take the 
names and addresses of witnesses and 
principals, and he detained her as an im- 
portant accessory. 

Connery was one of the news-men 
who had been indebted to Mrs. Twyford 
for many a half-column of gossip, and 
he recognized her at once. He was a re- 
porter, first, last and all the time, and 
he was very much in need of something 
to sell. 

He was greatly shattered by the anni- 
hilation of his friend, but his instinctive 
journalism led him to control himself 
long enough to call Mrs. Twyford by 
name and assure the policeman that she 
was a lady of high degree who should not 
be bothered. 





be 
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Neither the policeman nor Mrs. Twy- 
ford thanked him. They were equally 
rude to him and to each other. Connery 
thought the incident might interest the 
night city editor of his paper, and so he 
telephoned a good story in to the office 
as soon as he had released himself from 
the inquisition and had seen an ambu- 
lance carry poor Gilfoyle away. 

Mrs. Twyford reached home too late, 
and in such a state of nerves that she 
made the most unconvincing replies to 
the cross-examination that ensued. When 
she saw her name in the paper the next 
morning, her friends also began to make 
inquiries—and to deny that they were 
her friends or had ever been. 


T was her name in the heavy type that 
caught the heavy eyes of Jim Dyck- 
man at breakfast the next morning. It 
was thus that he came upon the fate of 
Thomas Gilfoyle, whose death had been 
the-cause of all this pother. 

Before he could telephone Anita,—or 
Kedzie, as he mentally corrected himself, 
—he was informed that a Mr. Connery 
was at the door asking for him. He 
nodded and went into the library, carry- 
ing the newspaper with him. 

Connery grinned sadly, and mumbled: 

“TI see you’ve seen it. I thought you’d 
like to know about it.” 

“T should,” said 
down.” 

Connery sat down and told of the acci 
dent and what led up to it. He spoke 
in a lowered voice and kept his eye on 
the door. When he had finished his 
story, he said: 

“Now, of course this all comes out 
very convenient for you, but I suppose 
you see how easy it would be for me to 
tell what I know, and that mightn’t be 
so convenient for you.” 

“Are you beginning your blackmail 
again so early in the morning?” 

“Cut out that kind of talk, or there’s 
nothing doing,” said Connery. “I can 
make a lot of trouble for you, and I 
can hush up a lot. Unless I speak, I 
don’t suppose anybody else is going to 
peep about Miss Adair being Mrs. Gil- 
foyle, and about Mr. Dyckman being in- 
terested in his wife. If I do speak, it 
would take a lot of explaining.” 


Dyckman. “Sit 
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How Do You Expect to “Work Like a Horse” 


—yet treat yourself as an intelligent farmer would scorn to treat his plow-horse? Your 
body demands careful attention, like any other finely adjusted piece of machinery. It 
responds just as readily to good treatment and suffers just as acutely from neglect. 


Neglect of the bowel function and the habitual use of laxative pills and waters frequently 
result in chronic constipation. Drug “remedies” for constipation whip the bowels into 
action until eventually the system comes to demand the spur of a cathartic before it will 
work at all. For this reason physicians everywhere are recommending Nujol—the 
internal lubricant. Nujol, unlike physics or drugs, acts mechanically by keeping the 
intestinal contents soft and so facilitating normal movements. 


Nujol being a lubricant, does not gripe or upset the systeni. It is tasteless, and easy to take, 
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“I am not afraid of explaining to the 
whole world that Miss Adair is a friend 
of mine, and that her father and mother 
were present when I called.” 

Connery met this with a smile. “But 
how often were they present when you 
called ?” y 

Dyckman grew belligerent again: 
“Do you want me to finish what I began 
on you last night?” 

“T’m in no hurry, thank you. You can 
outclass me in the ring, but it wouldn't 
help you much to beat me up, would 
it?—or Miss Adair, either. She’s got 
some rights, hasn’t she?” 

“Has she any that you are capable of 
respecting ?” 

“Sure she has. I don’t want to cause 
the little lady any inconvenience. She 
and Tommie Gilfoyle didn’t belong to- 
gether, anyway. She was through with 
him long ago, and the only thing that 
saved his face was the fact that he’s 
dead—poor fellow! 

“But you see I’ve got to appear as a 
witness in the trial of the taxicab-driver, 
who'll be held for manslaughter or 
something. If I say that Gilfoyle and 
I had just come from a battle with you 
and that he got his glasses broken and 
the wits knocked out of him because he 
accused you of making a mistress out of 
his wife—” 

“Be careful!” 

“The same to you, Mr. Dyckman.” 

Dyckman felt himself nettled. Kedzie’s 
silence about the existence of a husband 
had enmeshed him. He would not at- 
tempt to justify himself. It would do no 
good to thrash about. The big gladiator 
sat still waiting for the retiarius to fin- 
ish him. But Connery’s voice grew 
merciful. It was a luxury beyond price 
to extend an alms to this plutocrat. 

“What I’m getting at, Mr. Dyckman,” 
he resumed, “is this: Tommie owed 
some money to his landlady. He owed 
me some money that I could use. He’s 
got a mother and father up State. 
He told me he’d never told them about 
his marriage. They'll want him back, I 
suppose. From what he’s told me, it 
would be a real hardship for them to 
pay the funeral expenses. You could pay 
all that, and you could even say that 
he had a little money in the bank and 


send that along with him, and never 
know the difference. But they would.” 

“T see,” said Dyckman very solemnly. 

“You called me some rough names, 
Mr. Dyckman, and I guess I earned ’em. 
Looking things over the morning after, 
I’m not so stuck on myself as I was, but 
you stack up pretty well. I like a man 
who can use his hands in an argument. 
My name is Connery, you know. What 
you did to me was a plenty, but it looks 
better to me now than it felt last night. 

“You know a reporter just gets 
naturally hungry to see a man face a 
scandal in a manly way. If you had 
shown a yellow streak and tried to buy 
your way out, I would have taken your 
money and thought I was doing a public 
service in getting it away from a quitter. 
But when you cracked my bean against 
poor Gilfoyle’s, you made me see a lot of 
things beside stars. 

“There’s nothing to be gained by keep- 
ing up this war. I want to put it all out 
of sight, for your sake and for Gil- 
foyle’s mother’s sake, and for the sake 
of that pretty little Adair lady. I don’t 
know what she’s been or done, but she’s 
pretty and has a nice, spunky mother. 

“I’m a good newspaper man, Mr. 
Dyckman, and that means I’ve kept quiet 
about even better stories than I’ve 
sprung. If I had a lot of money now, I’d 
add this story to the list and treat the 
Gilfoyle folks right without giving you a 
look-in. ; 

“But being dead broke, I thought 
maybe you'd like to see things done in 
a decent manner. It’s going to be hard 
enough for that old couple up State to 
get Tommie back, as they’ve got to, with 
out taking any excess heartbreak up in 
the baggage-car. Do you follow me?” 

“T do,” said Dyckman; and now he 
asked the “How much?” that he had 
refused to speak the night before. 

Connery did a little figuring with a 
pencil, and Dyckman thought that some 
life-insurance in the mother’s name 
would be a pleasant thing to add. Then 
he doubled the total, wrote a check for 
it and said: 

“There’ll probably be something left 
over. I wish you’d keep it as your— 
attorney-fee, Mr. Connery.” 

They shook hands as they parted. 
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CHAPTER L 








YCKMAN telephoned to Ked- 

D zie and asked if he could see 
her. She said that he could, 
and dressed furiously while he 

made the distance to her apartment. 

She gleaned from his look and from 
the way he took her two hands in his 
that he had serious news to bring her. 
She cried when she learned that her hus- 
hand was dead. She remembered the best 
of him, and he came back to her for a 
while as the poet who had made her his 
muse—the only one she could telegraph 
to when she returned to New York 
alone, her first and only husband. 

She was afraid that she belittled her- 
self in Dyckman’s eyes when she let slip 
the remorseful wail: “I wish I had been 
kinder to the poor boy!” 

But she did not belittle herself in any 
such tendernesses of regret. She en- 
deared herself by her grief, her self- 
reproach, her childish humility before 
the power of death. Her tears were beau- 
tiful in Jim’s sight. But it is the blessing 
and the shame of tears that they cure the 
grief that causes them. At first they 
bleed and burn; then they flow soft and 
cool. They cleanse and brighten the eyes 
and even wash away the cinders from the 
funeral-smoke. 

Dyckman’s heart was drawn out of 
him toward Kedzie, and his arms held 
her shaken body devotedly. But at 
length she ceased to weep, and a last 
long sob became dangerously like a sigh 
of relief. She smiled through the rain 
and apologized for weeping, when she 
should have apologized for stopping 
weeping. Then Dyckman’s love of her 
seemed to withdraw backward into his 
heart. And his arms suddenly wearied 
of clasping her. 

When she had seemed hardly to know 
that he was there, he felt necessary and 
justified. When she took comfort in his 
arms and held them about her, he felt 
ashamed, revolted, profane. 

Mrs. Thropp had wept a little in sym- 
pathy with Kedzie, and Adna had looked 
amiably disconsolate ; but by and by Mrs. 
Thropp was murmuring: 

“After all, perhaps it was for the best. 
The Lord’s will be done!” 




















Dyckman shrunk as if a blasphemy 
had been shouted. In a hideously short 
time Mrs. Thropp was saying briskly: 

“Of course, honey, you’ve got no idea 
of puttin’ on black for him.” 

“If I believed in mourning, I would,” 
Kedzie answered without delay, “but the 
true mourning is in the heart.” 


DYCKMAN felt an almost uncon- 

trollable desire to get away before he 
said something that might be true. He 
began to wonder what, after all, poor 
Gilfoyle had experienced from this hard- 
hearted little beauty. He saw that he 
was almost forgotten already. He 
thought, “How fast they go, the dead!” 
That same Villon had said it centuries 
before: “Les morts vont vites.” 

The Thropps settled down to a com- 
fortable discussion of future plans. One 
ledger had been finished. They would 
open a new one. Jim saw that Gilfoyle’s 
departure had been accepted as a heaven- 
sent solution of Kedzie’s problems. 

Abruptly it came to Dyckman that the 
solution of their problem was the be- 
ginning of a whole volume of new prob- 
lems for him. He recalled that while he 
had become Kedzie’s fiancé in ignorance 
of his predecessor, he had rashly prom- 
ised to buy off Gilfoyle as soon as he 
learned of him. But death had come in 
like a perfect waiter and subtly removed 
from the banquet-table the thing that 
offended. Nothing had happened, how- 
ever, to release Dyckman from his en- 
gagement. Gilfoyle’s death ought not to 
have made a more important difference 
than his tife would have made, and yet 
it made all the difference in the world 
to Dyckman’s feelings. 

He could not say this, however. He 
could not ask to be excused from his com- 
pact. His heart and his brain cried out 
that they did not want this merry little 
widow for their wife, but his lips could 
not frame the words. During the long 
silences and the evasive chatter that 
alternated, he felt one idea in the air: 
“Why doesn’t Mr. Dyckman offer to go 
on with the marriage?” Yet he could 
not make the offer. Nor could he make 
the counterclaim for a dissolving of the 
betrothal. 

He studied the Thropp trio and pic- 
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tured the ridicule and the _ hostility 
they would arouse among his family and 
friends—not because they were poor and 
simple and lowly, but because they were 
not honest and sweet and meek. The 
Dyckmans had poor relations and friends 
in poverty and old peasant-folk whom 
they loved and admired and were proud 
to know. But Dyckman felt that the 
elder Thropps deserved to be rebuffed 
with snobbery because of their own snob- 
bery. Nevertheless he was absolutely in- 
capable of administering discipline. 


At last Mrs. Thropp grew restive, 

fearsome that the marriage might not 
take place and desperately fearful that 
she might be cheated out of her visit in 
the spare-room at the home of the great 
Mrs. Dyckman. She said grimly: 

“Well, we might as well understand 
one another, Mr. Dyckman. You asked 
my daughter to marry you, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Thropp.” ° 

“Do you see anything in what’s hap- 
pened to prevent your getting mar- 
ried ?” 

“No, Mrs. Thropp.” 

“Then I don’t see much use wastin’ 
time, do you? Life’s too uncertain to go 
postponin’ happiness when it’s right 
within your reach. Kedzie’s father and I 
ought to be gettin’ back home, and I’d 
feel a heap more comfortable if I could 
know my poor little chick was safe in 
the care of a good man.” 

The possibility of getting Mr. and 
Mrs. Thropp out of town soon was the 
one bright thought in Dyckman’s mind. 
He felt compelled to say: 

“Then let us have the ceremony by all 
means. We shall have to wait awhile, I 
suppose, for decency’s sake.” 

“Decency!” said Mrs. Thropp man- 
agerially. ““My Kedzie hadn’t lived with 
the man for a long while. Nobody but 
us knows that she ever did live with 
him. He’d abandoned her, and when he 
came back it was only to try to get money 
out of her. I can’t see that she has any 
call to worry about decency’s sake. He’s 
done her harm enough. She can’t do him 
any good by keepin’ you waitin’.” 

“Just as you think best, Mrs. Thropp,” 
said Dyckman. He began to smile in 
spite of himself. He was thinking how 
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many mothers and daughters had tried 
to get him to the altar, not because they 
loved him, but because they loved his 
father’s money and fame. Jim had 
dodged them all and made a kind of 
sport of it. And now he was cornered 
and captured by this old barbarian with 
her movie-beauty daughter who was a 
widow and wouldn’t wear weeds. 

Mrs. Thropp saw Dyckman’s smile, 
but did not dare to ask its origin. She 
asked instead : 

“Would you be having a church wed- 
ding, do you think ?” 

“Indeed not,” said Dyckman with such 
incision that Mrs. Thropp felt it best 
not to risk a debate. 

“Just a quiet wedding, then?” 

“As quiet as possible, if you don’t 
mind.” 

Kedzie sat speechless through all this. 
She wished that Jim would show more 
ardor for her, but she felt that he was 
doing fairly well not to knock her par- 
ents’ heads together the way he had her 
husband’s and his friend’s. She was as 
eager as Jim to get rid of the elder 
Thropps, but she wanted to make sure 
of the wedding, and her mother was evi- 
dently to be trusted to bring it about. At 
length Jim spoke in the tone of the con- 
demned man who says: ‘“‘Well, let’s hurry 
up and get the execution off our minds.” 

“T’ll go and see my lawyer and make 
inquiries about how the marriage can be 
done.” . 

He started to say to Kedzie: “You 
ought to know.” 

She started to tell him about the 
Marriage License Bureau in the Munic- 
ipal Building. Both recaptured silence 
tactfully. 

He kissed Kedzie, and he had a nar- 
row escape from being kissed by Mrs. 
Thropp. 


CHAPTER LI 








N the history of nations some- 
| times a paragraph serves for 
a certain decade, while a vol- 

ume is not enough for a certain 
day. It is so with the history of persons. 
In the thirty-six hours after he re- 
ceived Charity Coe’s invitation to call, 
Jim Dyckman passed from being Char- 
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Why Not Turn Nerve Exhaustion 
Into Healthy Vim and Vigor 


‘ith a perfect nervous system men and 
n might go on indefinitely, for the 
power of resistance lies not alone in the 
muscies, but also in the nerves. 
Unfortunately, however, Nature failed 
to provide for 
the abnormal 
strain of mod- 
ern business 
and social life 
and the nerve 
cells soon give 
way. Then the 
whole system 
is affected for 
‘G the nerves 


/ Vii ami le play amost 
proper func- 


= im LY 
tions of the 


ana LEE 
art, brain, stomach, lungs and other organs 
the body. When the nerves are deranged, 
he digestive organs are impaired ; the blood 
simp overished; insomnia comes on apace 
ind a general nervous break-down follows. 


A Combined Nerve and 
Tissue Food is Needed 


Men and women in all walks of active life 
ho feel cross, nervous, irritable—from no 
apparent Cause 

need a mild 
onic and seda- 
ive that will 

soothe and 
Strengthen the 
Shattered 

erves, aid the 
ligestion and 
uild up the 
wasted tissues. 
larcotics are 
ot only of no 
ralue in such 
ases, but are 
ositively dan- 
perous. They make an over-draft on nerve 
energy and continually demand increased 
doses which endanger the action of the heart. 
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Pabst Extract is an Ideal 
Remedy for Nervousness 








It is a perfect tonic and nerve food, made 
from choicest hops and barley malt, forti- 
fied with calcium hypophosphite and iron 
pyrophosphate. The lupulin of hops has 
a soothing effect on the nerves. It quiets 
and strengthens them, and insures quiet, 
peaceful sleep which is so essential in over- 
coming nervousness. Hops also have an 
excellent tonic value and stimulate the 
digestive fluids. This prepares the way 
for the proper reception of tissue nourish- 
ment which is srt mm 
furnished by i ii Y it I iH NA 
the rich extract i} Hi Hi ih ii 
of barley malt. HHH Hl 
Pabst Extract, 
The “Best” { 
Tonic, tones up 
and invigor- 
ates all the 
vital forces. 

Gives bodily 

vigor and 

strengthens the 

mental power. 

It is not only 

effective in 

cases of extreme nervousness, but is also 
recommended for dyspepsia, insomnia, 
overwork, anaemia, old age, motherhood 
and for convalescents. 





Any Druggist Will Supply You 





' Order a Dozen Bottles Today 





And be sure to specify Pabst 
Extract—The “‘Best"™ Tonic. 
Give it a fair trial. 

Take a wineglassful 
before each meal 
and at bedtime— 

do this for two 

or three weeks and 
you'll be more than 
pleased with the re 
sults obtained. 


Write for free booklet explaining all 
the uses and benefits of Pabst Extract. 


PABST EXTRACT CO., Milwaukee 
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Rupert 
Si cia _— 

Y heartiest congratulations to publisher, editor and readers of THE BLUE 
M BOOK MAGAZINE on the privilege of meeting in its pages the new 
work of Zane Grey. There is no other author who gives so heroic a 
quality to our national fiction. If he were a Russian writing of the Tartars and 
steppes, he would be hailed as a giant by all the reviewers who can see nothing 
pa on this side of the Atlantic. I admire the Russians, but I place Zane Grey 

on a high peak too. 

To me he has more of the epic spirit than any other living American. He 
gives the Homeric bigness, ruggedness, tremendousness to his people. His land- 
scapes are in themselves thrilling. There is that much-abused word ‘‘gripping:’’ 
Zane — first grips his characters and their emotions and their scenes—grips 
them with a great hand, molds them simply but bigly and sets them before us 
in a kind of majestic simplicity. 

I understand that his new novel deals with the carrying of the railroad across 
the desert. That was a superb phase of our 
history, and it needed such a superb artist as 
Zane Grey to give it a worthy presentation. 
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“The Roaring 
U. P. Trail” 


the new novel by 


ZANE GREY 


Author of “The Border Legion,” “The Lone Star 
Ranger,” “Wildfire,” etc. 


begins in the JUNE issue of 


THE BLUE 
BOOK MAGAZINE 
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ity’s champion against her own husband 
to being Kedzie’s champion against hers. 
Charity rewarded his chivalrous pom- 
meling of Cheever by asking him never 
to come near her again. Kedzie rewarded 
his punishment of Gilfoyle by arranging 
that he should never leave her again. 

It was Charity that he longed for, and 
Kedzie that he engaged to marry. 

In that period Peter Cheever had 
traveled a very short distance in a jour- 
ney he had postponed too long. Cheever 
had been hardly conscious when they 
smuggled him at midnight from his 
club to his own home. He had slept ill 
and achily. He was ashamed to face the 
servants, and he wanted to murder his 
valet for being aware of the master’s 
defeat. 

He did not know how ashamed the 
household retainers were of him and of 
themselves. The valet and butler had 
earned good sums on occasions by taking 
tips from Cheever on prize-fighters and 
jockeys. But they felt betrayed now, and 
as disconsolate as the bottle-holders and 
towel-flappers of a defeated pugilist. 

They did not know who had whipped 
their master till the word came from the 
Dyckman household that their master 
had come home glorious from whipping 
the stuffing out of somebody. It was 
easy to put one and one together and 
make two. 

One of Cheever’s worst embarrass- 
ments was the matter of Zada. His bat- 
tered head suffered tortures before it con- 
trived a proper lie for her. Then he 
called Zada up from his house and ex- 
plained that as he was leaving his club 
to fly to her, his car had skidded into 
another, with the result that he had been 
knocked senseless and cut up with flying 
glass ; otherwise he was in perfect shape. 
Unfortunately, he had been recognized 
and taken to his official home instead of 
to the residence of his heart. 

Zada was all for dashing to him at 
once; but he persuaded her that that 
would be quite impossible. He was in no 
real danger in his own house, and he 
would come back to his heart’s one real 
first last only and onliest darling love 
just as soon as he could.- 

She subsided in wails of terror and 
loneliness. They touched his heart so 
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that he determined to end his effort at 
amphibian existence, give up his legal 
establishment and legalize the illegal. 

He wrote a note to Charity with much 
difficulty, since his knuckles were sore 
and his pride was black and blue. His 
spoken language was of the same tints 
His written language was polite and 
formal. 

It was a silly, tragic situation that led 
a husband to write his wife a letter re 
questing an interview. Charity sent back 
a scrawl—“Yes, in fifteen minutes.” 


(CHEEVER spent a bad quarter of an 

hour dressing himself. His face was 
too raw to endure a razor, and the sur- 
geon had put little cross-patches of ad- 
hesive tape on one of his cheek-bones 
and at the edge of his mouth, where his 
lip had split as the tooth behind it went 
overboard. 

He yowled as he slipped his arms into 
a long bathrobe, and he struck at the 
valet when the wretch suggested a little 
powder for one eye. 

Charity had seen Cheever brought in 
at midnight and had looked to it that he 
had every care. But now she came into 
his room with a maidenly timidity. He 
did not know that she had rebuked Jim 
Dyckman with uncharacteristic wrath 
for the attack. She did not tell Cheever 
this, even though his first words to her 
demanded some such defense. 

In the quarrels of lovers, or of those 
who have exchanged loves, it makes little 
difference what the accusation is all 
about ; the thing that hurts is the fact of 
accusation. Charity was so shamed at 
being stormed at by her husband that it 
was a mere detail that he stormed at her 
with a charge that she had goaded Jim 
Dyckman on to attack him. 

Cheever had a favor to ask; so he put 
the charge more mildly now than he had 
in his first bewildered rage. He ac- 
cepted Charity’s silence as pleading 
guilty. So he went on: 

“The fact that you chose Dyckman for 
your authorized thug and bravo proves 
what I have thought for some time, that 
you love him and he loves you. Now, I 
have no desire to come between two such 
turtledoves, especially when one of them 
is one of those German flying-machine 
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Taubes and goes around dropping dyna- 
mite-bombs on me through club roofs. 

“I’m not afraid of your little friend, 
and as soon as I get well, I’ll get him; 
but I want it to be purely an exercise in 
the fistic art, and not a public fluttering 
of family linen. So since you want Jim 
Dyckman, take him, by all means, and let 
me bow myself out of the trio. 

“T’ll give you a nice, quiet little di- 
vorce, and do the fair thing in the ali- 
mony line, and then after a proper in- 
terval, you and little Jimmie can toddle 
over to the parson and then toddle off 
to hell-and-gone, for all I care. How 
does that strike you, my dear?” 

Charity pondered ; and then she said: 

“And where do you toddle off to?” 

“Does that interest you?” 

“Anything that concerns your welfare 
interests me.” 

“T see. Well, don’t worry about me.” 

“There’s no hurry, of course?” 

“Not on my part,” said Cheever. “But 
Dyckman must be growing impatient, 
since he tries to murder me to save the 
lawyer’s fees.” 

“Well, if you’re in no hurry, Peter, 
I’m not. I'll think it over for a few 
months. It’s bad weather for divorces 
now, anyway.” 

Cheever’s heart churned in his breast. 
He knew that Zada could not afford to 
wait. He should have married her long 


ago, and there was no time to spare now. | 


Charity’s indifference frightened him. 
He did not dream that through the dicta- 
graph Charity had shared with him 
Zada’s annunciation of her approaching 
motherhood. 

He turned and twisted in flesh and 
spirit, trying to persuade Charity to pro- 
ceed immediately for a divorce, but in 
vain. 

Finally she ceased to laugh at him and 
demanded sternly: 

“Why don’t you tell me the truth for 
once ?” 

He stared at her, and after a crisis of 
hesitation broke and told her what she 
already knew. Now that he was at her 
feet, Charity felt only pity for him, and 
even for Zada. She was sorrier for them 
than for herself. 

Also she began to feel pleasantly sorry 
for Jim Dyckman. Her own rebuke of 
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him for assaulting Cheever had absolved 
him. In the retrospect, the attack took 
on a knightliness of devotion. She re- 
called his lonely dogging of her foot- 
steps. If he had played the dog, after 
all, she loved dogs. What was so faith- 
ful, trustworthy and lovable as a dog? 

But how was Charity to get word to 
Jim of her new heart? She could not 
whistle him back. She could hardly go 
to him and apologize for having been a 
good wife to a bad husband. 

And a married lady simply must not 
say to a bachelor: 

“Pardon me a moment, while I di- 
vorce my present consort. I’d like to 
wear your name for a change.” 

Charity might have been capable even 
of such a derring-do if she had known 
that Jim Dyckman’s bachelorhood was 
threatened with immediate extinction by 
the Thropps. But she could mot know. 
For, however Jim’s soul may have been 
yelping “Help, help!” he made no 
audible sound. Unwilling brides may 
shriek for rescue, but unwilling bride 
grooms must not complain. 

By a coincidence that was not strange, 
Charity selected Travers McNiven, the 
very lawyer that Jim Dyckman selected, 
because all three had been friends since 
childhood. McNiven had been taken 
into the famous partnership of Ham 
nett, Dawsey, Coggeshall, Thurlow and 
McNiven. 

When Jim Dyckman telephoned him 
for an appointment he was told to make 
it the next morning, as another client 
had pre-empted the afternoon. Jim was 
glad enough of an excuse to postpone his 
marriage by a day, never dreaming that 
Charity was the client who had pre 
empted McNiven. 

McNiven wondered at the synchrony, 
but naturally mentioned neither client 
to the other. His office was far down- 
town and far up in the air. Its windows 
gave an amplitudinous vision of the har 
bor which Mr. Ernest Poole has made 
his own, but which was now a vestibule 
to the hell of the European war. 


‘AFTER McNiven had proffered 

Charity a chair and she had ex 
claimed upon the grandeur of the har 
borscape, she began: 
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ARE AMERICANS AS CULTURED 
AS EUROPEANS? 


BOUT a year ago, four young To-day it is a common thing in New York to see 
men, hardly more than boys, business men and women traveling on the subways or 
sat about in the Washington on trains to and from the suburbs, reading these little 

Square Bookshop, one of the show- masterpieces, instead of newspapers. The judgment 
places of the artistic and literary of the young publishers was justified. The masters who 
colony of New York. Many aunique have inspired and charmed millions in the past still 
enterprise has been fathered in this hold their own with the present-day best-sellers. The 
quaint place. A few days before, an- American public wants good books. It will read them 
other group of young people had, in more eagerly than it reads mediocre fiction. 


the same place, decided to organize 
. Without doubt, the success of the Little Leather Library, 
the Washington Square Players, and the name given to this series, has been due chiefly to the selec- 
were soon to startle New York with tion of titles. Some educational authorities acclaim it as the 
OlMdPrintofaHousein the most unusual plays seen on Broad- most excellent collection of masterpieces ever issued in so 


Wast.ogtom Square p compact a form. Every one of them is complete and un- 
way in many years. These four abridged. They include not only the best work of the old 


youn z men, however, were not interested in the theater. masters, but the finest writing of many modern authors— 

The, were interested in books. None of them had any — French, Russien. my ; They are wars that a 

_ ‘ ook-lover wants to have about him always, to read in spare 

money. But one of them had an idea. moments during travel, or at home in the evening when noth- 

, ' = 2 ing can quite so satisfy as an hour with a good poem, story, 

He held in his hand a small edition of an English drama, or essay. The’ library now includes works of such 
classic. ‘*Before the war,”’ he said, ‘‘books like this  ®¥thors as these; 


sold ny the million in England, Germany, and France. G. Bernard Shaw Rudyard Kipling 
Peo; 'e read them in public, just as Americans read ya ey ge Emerson 


new:papers and magazines. From this a casual observer Ivan Turgenev Conan Doyle 
migiit infer that Europeans possess a higher culture. I Stevenson Oscar Wilde 

don’t believe it. I believe the standard of culture is as | ng Iman Poe 

high here as abroad. I believe that if the great master- Dickens Shakespeare 

pieces of literature could be carried around as easily as Dante Washington Irving 


newspapers, many more people would read them. We vane Seouning Olive Schreiner 
would rather read worth-while books, but we cannot Hans Andersen o — 
.». Gl ber 


carry large library volumes around with us. Make the Longfellow 
terpi f li ; : Thoreau Tennyson 
masterpieces of literature more easily obtainable and Eotetiine Walt Whitman 
really handy to eed and you can’t tell me that William Morris George Washington 
the average American will not prefer the better —— Merimee Robert Burns 
reading.”” Siconesineds Thos. De Quincey 
M. Barrie Victor Hugo 
Between them, these four young men raised enough An Anthology of An Anthology of 


money to publish one book. They showed this to American verse. English verse. 


department stores, and within a week had evidence hi dF TT 
that they had struck a popular vein. They then Shippe ree for Examination 
managed to raise enough capital to publish fifteen The publishers of the Little Leather Library have such con- 


books, and the enterprise was definitely launched. Stents in ee oo - 7 — on —— of this 

: character, and also in the ability of the public to discern un- 

The ir books were compact, well printed, and bound usual book values, that they ship free the complete set of sixty 

in ooze-sheep leather. In size, they were smaller than volumes to any person, for five days’ examination. They do 

the usual misnamed pocket-size volume, which is usu- 0°t require the payment of any money in advance. If the 

ally too larce for a pocket books do not meet the expectation of the buyer they may be 
j e P . returned within five days after delivery. 





More remarkable than the quality was the price at With com, nt of cixty books, a handsome mahogany or 
ht a} - quartered oak bookrack is given free. This is attractive enoug 
which the books were offered. They cut their profit to to ornament any library table. The publishers are perfectly 


aller margin than perhaps books had ever before willing to stand the expense of shipping charges to points 


n marketed on. Some of the oldest American pub- — Ge. bp States to any oe Gestvons of evotna Prose 

eo : se ooks. It is only necessary to send your simple request (with- 

lishers have declared that they do not see how limp out money) to the Little Leather Library, 245 Mercantile 

leather volumes can be sold at so low a price. pide. ae St., New York, or for convenience, use the blank 
orm below. 





Immediately upon their appearance, the demand for 
the books was so extraordinary that it could not be met. 
De;artment stores swamped the little business with 
orders for thousands of books, in some cases tens of 
thousands. Letters from readers poured in, inquiring 
when new titles would be issued, and within three 

yiths it was necessary to publish fifteen new books. 

s only increased the demand. Requests for new ti- 
s became so insistent that three months afterward 


Little Leather Library, 245 Mercantile Sis. 23d St., New York 
Please send me the 60 Leather-Bound Books, prepaid. I 
rty new books were published, making sixty titles in a pn maguerl «odes yon a $1 down and $3 a month 


Of these sixly volumes, close to one million For Canada and foreign countries, price is 
es were sold in little over a year. $1 extra, plus duty charges. Advt. 
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Grand Prize, St. Louis 


HE richness, evenness, depth and 

charm of Baldwin tone cannot be du- 

plicated. en with the Baldwin Piano 

can it be produced because only the 

Baldwin has the acoustic properties 
capable of its development. Those who approach 
the selection of a piano unprejudiced and with open 
mind find the Baldwin a saudades, 
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le piano, you shou ave the very attractive A. 
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The Baldwin Piano Company 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
Franklin H. Sargent, Pres. 

The Standard Institution 
of Dramatic Education 
for 34 years. 

Connected with Charles Frohman’s Empire Theatre 


‘ompanies 
Spring Term Begins April 3rd 
Detailed Catalog from the Secretary 
Room 177, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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Write for These Books 


They tell all about game farming— 
the profit and pleasure to be obtained 
from it. “‘Game Farming for Profit 
and Pleasure” is sent free on request. 
It treats of the subject as a whole; 
describes the many game birds, tells of 
their food and habits, etc. ““American 
Pheasant Breeding and Shooting” is 


i f 10c i 
as a a o~ THE GUIDE THAT KNOWS ALL TRAILS- 


¢ subject. that ss hew to go—and im a otraight line, that is no 


HERCULES POWDER CQ) Guaranteed Jeweled Compass at $1.00. 
v4 Ask m3 A ou the Taylur-made line Compasres— Lee: a. #1. 
arket Street Meradial, H i 3 he can 
1027 M % pa So remit direct to us. Ask for Uompass F 
send 10cts, for book, ‘The Compass, the Sign Post of the World."’ 
Inter Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y. 
Makers of Scientific Instruments of Superiority 
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“Sandy, I’ve come to see you about—” 

“One moment!” McNiven broke in. 
“Before you speak, I must as an honest 
lawyer warn you against the step you 
contemplate.” 

“But you don’t know what it is yet.” 

“T don’t have to. I know that people 
come to lawyers only to get out of 
scrapes or to get into scrapes dishonestly 
or unwisely. Furthermore, every step 
that any human being contemplates is a 
dangerous one and bound to lead to 
trouble.” 

“Oh, hush!” said Charity. “Am I 
supposed to pay you for that sort of ad- 
vice ?” 

“Being a friend, and a woman, and 
very rich, you will doubtless never pay 
me at all. But let me warn you, 
Charity, that there is nothing in life 
more dangerous than taking a step in 
any possible direction; unless it is, stay- 
ing where you are.” 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Charity, ‘‘you’re 
worse than the dear old bishop.” 

“Ah, you’ve been to the dear old 
bishop! And he’s refused to help you. 
When the church denies a woman her 


way she comes to the devil. You interest 
me. It’s a divorce, then.” 

“Ves,” 

McNiven remembered Jim Dyckman’s 
ancient squiredom to Charity and his 
recent telephony and he said to himself: 
“Aha!” But he said to Charity: “Go 


” 
“Sandy, my husband and I have 
agreed to disagree.” 

“Then for heaven’s sake don’t tell me 
about it!” 

“But I’ve got to.” 

“But you mustn’t! Say, rather, I 
have decided to divorce my husband.” 

“All right. Consider my first break 
unmade. Peter has asked me—I mean, 
Peter has said that he will furnish me 
with the evidence on one condition: 
that I shall not mention a certain per- 
son with whom he has been living. He 
offers to provide me with any sort of 
evidence you lawyers care to cook up.” 

McNiven stared at her and spoke with 
startling rigor. “Are you trying to in- 
volve me in your. own crimes?” 

“Don’t be silly. Peter says it is done 
all the time.” 


on 


“Not in this office. Do you think I’d 
risk and deserve disbarment even to 
oblige a friend?” 

“You mean you wont help me, then?” 
Charity sighed, rising with a forlorn 
sense of friendlessness) McNiven 
growled: 

“Sit down! Of course I’ll help you, 
but I don’t intend to let you drag me into 
ruin, and I wont help you get a divorce 
that would be disallowed at the first 
peep of light.” 

“What can I do then? Peter said it 
could be managed quickly and quietly.” 

“There are ways and ways, Charity 
Coe. The great curse of divorce is the 
awful word ‘collusion.’ It can be 
avoided as other curses can with a little 
attention to the language. Remember 
the old song, ‘It’s not so much the thing 
you say, as the nasty way you say it.’ 
That hound of a husband of yours wants 
to protect that creature he has been 
flaunting before the world. So he offers 
to arrange to be caught in a trap with 
another woman, and make you a present 
of the evidence. Isn’t that so?” 

“T believe it is.” 

“Now the law says that ‘any under- 
standing preceding the act of adultery’ 
is collusion; it involves the committing 
of acrime. It would be appuuling for a 
nice little body like you to connive at 
such a thing, wouldn’t it?” 

Charity turned pale: “I  hadn’t 
realized just what it meant.” 

“T thought not,” said McNiven. 

“He'll have to give me evidence of— 
of something that has already happened, 
then, wont he?” 

“The law calls that collusion also.” 

“Then what am I to do?” 

“Couldn’t you get evidence somehow 
without taking it from him?” 

Charity was about to shake her head 
but she nodded it violently. She remem- 
bered the detectives she had engaged and 
the superabundant evidence they had 
furnished her. She told McNiven about 
it and he was delighted till she reminded 
him that she had promised not to make 
use of Zada’s name. 

McNiven told her that she had no 
other recourse, and advised her to see her 
husband. She said that it was hopeless 
and she expressed a bitter opinion of the 
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law. It seemed harsher than the church, 
especially harsh to those who did not 
flout its authority. 

While Charity talked, McNiven let 
his pipe-smoke trail out of the window 
into the infinite where dreams fade from 
reality and often from memory, and he 
thought: 
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“If I can help Jim and Charity to get 
together after all this blundering, it will 
be a good job.” 

He was tempted to tell her that Jim 
was coming to see him too; but he was 
afraid that she knew it. If he had told 
her—but there goes that eternal “if” 
again! 


_ Mr. Hughes’ novel grows more dramatic with each page. Read the next 
installment, in the June Red Book Magazine, on sale May 23rd. 
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he gave back to the Company bales and 
bundles of furs beyond their expecta- 
tion. It was not for them to have sus- 
picions. They were a thousand or more 
miles away—and dollars counted. 

Gregson might have told. Gregson 
was the Investigating Agent of that dis- 
trict, who visited McTaggart once each 
year. He might have reported that the 
Indians called McTaggart Napao Wet- 
ikoo because he gave them only half- 
price for their furs; he might have told 
the Comp ‘ny quite plainly that he kept 
the people of the trap-lines at the edge 
of starvation through every month of 
the winter, that he had them on their 
knees with his hands at their throats— 
putting the truth in a mild and pretty 
way—and that he always had a woman 
or a girl, Indian or half-breed, living 
with him at the Post. But Gregson en- 
joyed his visits too much at Lac Bain. 
Always he could count on two weeks 
of coarse pleasures; and in addition to 
that, his own womenfolk at home wore 
a rich treasure of fur that came to 
them from McTaggart. 


NE evening, a week after the ad- 

venture of Nepeese and Baree under 
the rock, McTaggart sat under the glow 
of an oil lamp in his “store.” He had 
sent his little pippin-faced English 
clerk to. bed, and he was alone. For six 
weeks there had been in him a great 
unrest. It was just six weeks ago that 
Pierrot had brought Nepeese on her 


first visit to Lac Bain since McTaggart 
had been factor there. She had taken 
his breath away. Since then he had been 
able to think of nothing but her. Twice 
in that six weeks he had gone down to 
Pierrot’s cabin. To-morrow he was go- 
ing again. Marie, the slim Cree girl 
over in his cabin, he had forgotten— 
just as a dozen others before Marie had 
slipped out of his memory. It was Ne- 
peese now. He had never seen anything 
quite so beautiful as Pierrot’s girl. 

Audibly he cursed Pierrot as he looked 
at a sheet of paper under his hand, on 
which for an hour or more he had been 
making notes out of worn and dusty 
Company ledgers. It was Pierrot who 
stood in his way.. Piérrot’s father, ac- 
cording to those notes, had been a full- 
blooded Frenchman. Therefore Pierrot 
was half French, and Nepeese was 
quarter French—though she was so 
beautiful he could have sworn there was 
not more than a drop or two of Indian 
blood in her veins. If they had been 
all Indian,—Chippewayan, Cree, Ojib- 
way, Dog Rib—anything,—there would 
have been no trouble at all in the matter. 
He would have bent them to his power, 
and Nepeese would have come to his 
cabin, as Marie came six months ago. 
But there was the accursed French of 
it! Pierrot and Nepeese were different. 
And yet— 

He smiled grimly, and his hands 
clenched tighter. After all, was not his 
power sufficient? Would even Pierrot 
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dare stand against that? If Pierrot ob- 
jected, he would drive him from the 
country—from the trapping regions 
that had come down to him as heritage 
from father and ‘grandfather, and even 
before their day. He would make of 
Pierrot a wanderer and an outcast, as 
he had made wanderers and outcasts of 
a score of others who had lost his favor. 
No other Post would sell to or buy from 
Pierrot if Le Béte—the black cross— 
was put after his name. That was his 
power—a law of the Factors that had 
ccme down through the centuries. It 
was a tremendous power for evil. It had 
brought him Marie, the slim, dark-eyed 
Cree girl, who hated him—and in spite 
of her hatred “kept house for him.” 
That was the polite way of explaining 
her presence if explanations were ever 
necessary. A housekeeper! 


MctAGGAaRT looked again at the 
notes he had made on the sheet of 


paper. Pierrot’s trapping-country, his 


own property according to the common 
law of the wilderness, was very valuable. 
During the last seven years he had re- 


ceived an average of a thousand dollars 
a year for his furs, for McTaggart had 
been unable to cheat Pierrot quite as 
completely as he had cheated the In- 
dians. A thousand dollars a year! Pier- 
rot would think twice before he gave 
that up. McTaggart chuckled as he 
crumpled the paper in his hand and 
prepared to put out the light. Under his 
close-cropped shaggy beard, his reddish 
face blazed with the fire that was in 
his blood. It was an unpleasant face— 
like iron, merciless, filled with the look 
that gave him his name of Napao Wet- 
tkoo. His eyes gleamed, and he drew 
a quick breath as he put out the light. 

He chuckled again as he made his 
way through the darkness to the door. 
Nepeese as good as belonged to him. 
He would have her if it cost—-Pierrot’s 
life. And—why not? It was all so 
easy. A shot on a lonely trap-line, a 
single knife-thrust—and who would 
know? Who would guess where Pierrot 
had gone? And it would all be Pierrot’s 
fault. For the last time he had seen 
Pierrot, he had made an honest propo- 
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sition: he would marry Nepeese. Yes, 
even that. He had told Pierrot so. He 
had told Pierrot that when the latter 
was his father-in-law, he would pay him 
double price for furs. 

And Pierrot had stared—had stared 
with that strange, stunned look in his 
face, like a man dazed by a blow from 
a club. And so if he did not get Nepeese 
without trouble it would all be Pierrot’s 
fault. To-morrow McTaggart would 
start again for the half-breed’s country. 
And the next day Pierrot would have 
an answer for him. Bush McTaggart 
chuckled again when he went to bed. 


UN TIL the next to the last day Pierrot 

said nothing to Nepeese about what 
had passed between him and the factor 
at Lac Bain. Then he told her. 

“He is a beast—a man-devil,” he said, 
when he had finished. “I would rather 
see you out there—with her—dead.” 
And he pointed to the tall spruce under 
which the princess-mother lay. 

Nepeese had not uttered a sound. 
But her eyes had grown bigger and 
darker, and there was a flush in her 
cheeks which Pierrot had never seen 
there before. She stood up when he had 
done, and she seemed taller to him. 
Never had she looked quite so much 
like a woman, and Pierrot’s eyes were 
deep-shadowed with fear and uneasiness 
as he watched her while she gazed off 
into the northwest—toward Lac Bain. 

She was wonderful, this slip of a 
girl-woman. Her beauty troubled him. 
He had seen the look in Bush McTag- 
gart’s eyes. He had heard the thrill in 
McTaggart’s voice. He had caught the 
desire of a beast in McTaggart’s face. 
It had frightened him at first. But now 
—he was not frightened. He was un- 
easy, but his hands were clenched. In his 
heart there was a smoldering fire. At 
last Nepeese turned and came and sat 
down beside him again, at his feet. 

“He is coming to-morrow, ma chérie,” 
he said. ‘‘What shall I tell him?” 

The Willow’s lips were red. Her eyes 
shone. But she did not Took up at her 
father. 

“Nothing, Nootawe—except that you 
are to say to him that I am the one to 
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whom he must come—for what he 
seeks.”’ 

Pierrot bent over and caught her 
smiling. The sun went down. His heart 


sank with it, like cold lead. 


ROM Lac Bain to Pierrot’s cabin 

the trail cut within half a mile of 
the beaver-pond, a dozen miles from 
where Pierrot lived; and it was here, 
on a twist of the creek in which Wakayoo 
had caught fish for Baree, that Bush 
McTaggart made his camp for the night. 
Only twenty miles of the journey could 
be made by canoe, and as McTaggart 
was traveling the last stretch afoot, his 
camp was a simple affair—a few cut 
balsams, a light blanket, a small fire. 
Before he prepared his supper, the 
Factor drew. a number of copper-wire 
snares from his small pack and spent 
half an hour in setting them in rabbit 
runways. This method of securing meat 
was far less arduous than carrying a 
gun in hot weather, and it was certain. 
Half a dozen snares were good for at 
least three rabbits, and one of these 
three was sure to be young and tender 
enough for the frying-pan. After he had 
placed his snares, McTaggart set a 
skillet of bacon over the coals and boiled 
his coffee. 

Of all the odors of a camp, the smell 
of bacon reaches farthest in the forest. 
It needs no wind. It drifts on its own 
wings. On a still night a fox will sniff 
it a mile away—twice that far if the 
air is moving in the right direction. It 
was this smell of bacon that came to 
Baree where he lay in his hollow on top 
of the beaver-dam. 

Since his experience in the cafion and 
the death of Wakayoo, he had not fared 
particularly well. Caution had held him 
near the pond, and he had lived almost 
entirely on crawfish. This new perfume 
that came with the night-wind roused 
his hunger. But it was elusive: now 
he could smell it—the next instant it 
was gone. He left the dam and began 
questing for the source of it in the forest, 
until after a time he lost it altogether. 
McTaggart had finished frying his 
bacon and was eating it. 

It was a splendid night that followed. 
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Perhaps Baree would have slept through 
it in his nest on the top of the dam 
if the bacon-smell- had not stirred the 
new hunger in him. Since his adventure 
in the canon, the deeper forest had held 
a dread for him, especially at night. 
But this night was like a pale, golden 
day: it was moonless; but the stars 
shone. like a billion distant lamps, flood- 
ing the world in a soft and billowy sea 
of light. A gentle whisper of wind 
made pleasant sounds in the tree-tops. 
Beyond that it was very quiet, for it 
was Puskowepesim,—the Molting Moon, 
—and the wolves were not hunting, the 
owls had lost their voice, the foxes slunk 
with the silence of shadows and even 
the beavers had begun to cease their 
labors. The horns of the moose, the 
deer and the caribou were in tender 
velvet, and they moved but little and 
fought not at all. It was late July, 
Molting Moon of the Cree, Moon of 
Silence for the Chippewayan. 

In this silence Baree began to hunt. 
He stirred up a family of half-grown 
partridges, but they escaped him. He 
pursued a rabbit that was swifter than 
he. For an hour he had no luck. Then 
he heard a sound that made every drop 
of blood in him thrill. He was tlose to 
McTaggart’s camp, and what he had 
heard was a rabbit in one of McTag- 
gart’s snargs,, He came out into a little 
starlit opefi and there he saw the rabbit 
going through a most marvelous panto 
mimg. \[4 amazed him for’ a moment, 
and/ he/stopped in his tracks. 

Wapkios, the rabbit, had run his furry 


Mead ints the snare, and his first fright- 
€ened jump had “shot” the sapling to 


which the copper wire was attached so 
that he was now hung half in midair, 
with only his hind feet touching the 
ground. And there he was dancing 
madly while the noose about his neck 
slowly choked him to death. 

Baree gave a sort of gasp. He could 
understand nothing of the part that 
the wire and the sapling were playing 
in this curious game. All he could see 
was that Wapoos was hopping and danc- 
ing about on his hind legs in a. most 
puzzling and unrabbitlike fashion. It 
may be that he thought it some sort of 
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play. In this instance, however, he did 
not regard Wapoos as he had looked 
on Umisk the beaver. He knew that 
Wapoos made mighty fine eating, and 
after another moment or two of hesi- 
tation he darted upon his prey. 

Wapoos, half gone already, made al- 
most no struggle, and in the glow of the 
stars Baree finished him, and for half 
an hour afterward he feasted. 


MctaAcecart had heard no sound, 

for the snare into which Wapoos 
had run his head was the one set far- 
thest from his camp. Beside the smol- 
dering coals of his fire he sat with his 
back to a tree, smoking his black pipe 
and dreaming covetously of Nepeese, 
when Baree continued his night-wander- 
ing. Baree no longer had the desire 
to hunt. He was too full. But he nosed 
in and out of the starlit spaces, enjoy- 
ing immensely the stillness and the 
golden glow of the night. He was fol- 
lowing a rabbit-run when he came to a 
place where two fallen logs left a trail 
no wider than his body. He squeezed 


through ; something tightened about his 


neck ; there was a sudden snap—a swish 
as the sapling was released from its 
“trigger’—and Baree was jerked off his 
feet so suddenly that he had no time to 
conjecture as to what was happening. 

The yelp in his throat died in a gur- 
gle, and the next moment he was going 
through the pantomimic actions of Wa- 
poos, who was having his vengeance 
inside him. For the life of him, Baree 
could not keep from dancing about, 
while the wire grew tighter and tighter 
about his neck. When he snapped at 
the wire and flung the weight of his 
body to the ground, the sapling would 
bend obligingly, and then—in its re- 
bound—would yank him for an instant 
completely off the earth. Furiously he 
struggled. It was a miracle that the fine 
wire held him. In a few moments more 
it must have broken—but McTaggart 
had heard him! The factor caught up 
his blanket and a heavy stick as he 
hurried toward the snare. It was not a 
rabbit making those sounds—he knew 
that. Perhaps a fisher-cat—a lynx, a fox, 
a young wolf— 
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It was the wolf he thought of first 
when he saw Baree at the end of the 
wire. He dropped the blanket and raised 
the club. If there had been clouds over- 
head, or the stars had been less brilliant, 
Baree would have died as surely as 
Wapoos had died. With the club raised 
over his head McTaggart saw in time 
the white star, the white-tipped ear and 
the jet black of Baree’s coat. 

With a swift movement he exchanged 
the club for the blanket. 


CHAPTER XII 


H4LF an hour later Bush McTag- 
gart’s fire was burning brightly 

again. In the glow of it Baree lay 
trussed up like an Indian papoose, tied 
into a balloon-shaped ball with dabiche 
thong, his head alone showing where 
his captor had cut a hole for it in the 
blanket. He was hopelessly caught— 
so closely imprisoned in the blanket that 
he could scarcely move a muscle of his 
body. A few feet away from him Mc- 
Taggart was bathing a bleeding hand 
in a basin of water. There was also a 
red streak down the side of McTaggart’s 
bullish neck. 

“You little devil!” he 
Baree. “You little devil!” 

He reached over suddenly and gave 
Baree’s head a vicious blow with his 
heavy hand. 

“T ought to beat your brains out, and 
—lI believe I will!” 

Baree watched him as he picked up 
a stick close at his side—a bit of fire- 
wood. Pierrot had chased him, but this 
was the first time he had been near 
enough to the man-monster to see the 
red glow in his eyes. They were not, like 
the eyes of the wonderful creature who 
had almost caught him in the web of 
her hair, and who had crawled after him 
under the rock. They were beast-eyes. 
They made him shrink and try to draw 
his head back into the blanket as the 
stick was raised. At the same time he 
snarled. His white fangs gleamed in 
the firelight. His ears were flat. He 
wanted to sink his teeth in the red throat 
where he had already drawn blood. 

The stick fell. It fell again and 


snarled at 
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again, and when McTaggart was done, 
Baree lay half stunned, his eyes partly 
closed by the blows, and his mouth 
bleeding. 

“That’s the way we take the devil 


out of a wild dog,” snarled McTaggart.. 


“I guess you wont try the biting game 
again, eh, youngster? A _ thousand 
devils—but you went almost to the bone 
of this hand!” 

He began washing the wound again. 
Baree’s teeth had sunk deep, and there 
was a troubled look in the Factor’s face. 
It was July—a bad month for bites. 
From his kit he got a small flask of 
whisky and turned a bit of the raw 
liquor on the wound, cursing Baree as 
it burned into his flesh. 

Baree’s half-shut eyes were fixed on 
him steadily. He knew that at last he 
had met the deadliest of all his enemies. 
And yet he was not afraid. The club in 
Bush McTaggart’s hand had not killed 
his spirit. It had killed his fear. It had 
roused in him a hatred such as he had 
never known—not even when he was 
fighting Oohoomisew, the outlaw owl. 
The vengeful animosity of the wolf was 
burning in him now, along with the 
savage courage of the dog. He did not 
flinch when McTaggart approached 
him again. He made an effort to raise 
himself, that he might spring at this 
man-monster: In the effort, swaddled 
as he was in the blanket, he rolled over 
in a helpless and ludicrous heap. 

The sight of it touched McTaggart’s 


down with his back to the tree again and 
filled his pipe. 

Baree did not take his eyes from Mc- 
Taggart as he smoked. He watched the 
man when the latter stretched himself 
out on the bare ground and went to 
sleep. He listened, still later, to the 
man-monster’s heinous snoring. Again 
and again during the long night he 
struggled to free himself. He would 
never forget that night. It was terrible. 
In the thick, hot folds of the blanket, 
his limbs and body were suffocated until 
the blood almost stood still in his veins. 
Yet he did not whine. 
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TH EY began to journey before the sun 

was up, for if Baree’s blood was 
almost dead within him, Bush McTag- 
gart’s was scorching his body with the 
heat of its anticipation. He made his last 
plans as he walked swiftly through the 
forest, with Baree under his arm. He 
would send Pierrot at once for Father 
Grotin at his Mission seventy miles to 
the west. He would marry Nepeese— 
yes, marry her! That would tickle Pier- 
rot. And he would be alone with Ne- 
peese while Pierrot was gone for the 
missioner. 

This thought flamed McTaggart’s 
blood like strong whisky. There was 
no thought in his hot and unreasoning 
brain of what Nepeese might say—of 
what she might think. He was not 
after the soul of her. His hand 
clenched, and he laughed harshly as 
there flashed on him for an instant the 
thought that perhaps Pierrot would not 
want to give her up. Pierrot! Bah! 
It would not be the first time he had 
killed a man—or the second. 

McTaggart laughed again, and he 
walked still faster. There was no chance 
of his losing—no chance for Nepeese to 
get away from him. He—Bush Mc- 
Taggart—was lord of this wilderness, 
master of its people, arbiter of their 
destinies. He was power—and the law. 


HE sun was well up when Pierrot, 

standing in front of his cabin with 
Nepeese, pointed to a rise in the trail 
three or four hundred yards away, over 
which McTaggart had just appeared. 

“He is coming.” 

With a face which had aged since last 
night, he looked at Nepeese. Again he 
saw the dark glow in her eyes and the 
deepening red of her parted lips, and 
his heart was sick again with dread. 
Was it possible— 

She turned on him, her eyes shining, 
her voice trembling. 

“Remember, Nootawe—you must send 
him to me for his answer,” she cried 
quickly, and she darted into the cabin. 

With a cold, gray face Pierrot faced 
Bush McTaggart. 


The next installment of ‘‘A Son of Kazan’’ will appear in the June 
issue of The Red Book Magazine—on sale May 23rd. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE HASTY ARROW 
BY ANNA KATHARINE GREEN 
Continued from page 34 of this issue. 

















repeating a question you have already 
answered. But the conditions are such 
that I must, and do it now. When this 
young lady fell so unexpectedly at your 
feet, was your first look at her or at the 
opposite gallery?” 

For an instant her eyes held his— 
something which did not often happen 
to him. 

“At her,” she vehemently declared. 
“I never thought of looking anywhere 
else. I saw her at my feet, and fell on 
my knees at her side. Who wouldn't 
have done so! Who would have seen 
anything but that arrow—that arrow! 
Oh, it was terrible! Do not make me 
recall it. I have sorrows enough—” 

“Mrs. Taylor, you have my utmost 
sympathy,” he resolutely declared. “But 
you must realize how important it is for 
me to make sure that you saw nothing in 
the place from which that arrow was 
sent which would help us to locate the 
author of this accident. The flitting of 
an escaping figure up or down the oppo- 
site gallery, even a stir in the great 
tapestries confronting you from that far- 
away wall, might give us a clue.” 

“T saw nothing,” she replied coldly but 
with extreme firmness, “—nothing but 
that lifeless child and the picture of 
desolation which rose in my own mind. 
Do not, I pray, make me speak again of 
that. It would sound like delirium, and 
it is my wish to impress you with my 
sanity, so that you will allow me to go 
home.” 

“You shall go, after the Coroner has 
had an opportunity to see you. We ex- 
pect him any moment. Meanwhile, you 
will facilitate your release and greatly 
help us in what we have to do if you 
will carry your fortitude to the point 
of showing me in your own person just 
where you were standing when this 
young girl dashed by you to her death.” 

“Do you mean for me to go back to 
that—that—” 
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“Yes, Mrs. Taylor. Surely you can 
do so if you will. When you have time 
to think, you will be as anxious as our- 
selves to know through whose careless- 
ness (to call it nothing worse) this child 
came to her death. Though it may prove 
to be quite immaterial whether you stood 
in one place or another at that fatal 
moment, it is a question which will be 
sure to come up at the inquest. That 
you may be able to answer correctly. | 
urge you to return with me to the exact 
spot, before your recollection of the 
same has had time to fade. After that 
we will go below and I will see that you 
are taken to some quiet place where you 
can remain undisturbed till the Coroner 
comes.” 


AD she been a weak woman, she 

would have succumbed again at 
this. But she was a strong one, and 
after the first moment of recoil, she rose 
tremulously to her feet and signified her 
willingness to follow him to the scene 
of the death. 

“Is—is she there alone ?’’ was her sole 
question as they crossed the corridor 
separating these rooms from the gal- 
leries. 

“No—you will find an officer there. 
We could not leave the place quite un- 
guarded.” 

She followed him without further 
word, and reéntering the place she had 
so lately left in great agony of mind, 
stopped for one look and for one look 
only at the sweet face of the dead girl 
smiling up at her from the cold floor; 
then she showed Mr. Gryce as nearly as 
she could just where she had paused in 
shock and terror when the poor child 
smitten by the fatal arrow fell back 
almost into her arms. 

The detective, with a glance at the 
opposite gallery, turned to the officer 
who had stepped aside into the neigh- 
boring section. 
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“Take the place just occupied by this 
lady,” said he, “and hold it till you hear 
from me again.” Then, offering his arm 
to Mrs. Taylor, he led her out. 

“TI see that you were approaching the 
railing overlooking the court when you 
were stopped in this fearful manner,” 
he remarked when well down the gallery 
toward its lower exit. “What did you 
have in mind? A nearer glimpse of the 
tapestry over there, or the two great 
vases ?” 

“No, no.” She was wrought up by 
now to a tension almost unendurable. 
“It was the court—what I might see in 
the court. Oh!” she impulsively cried, 
“the child, the child! that innocent, 
beautiful child.” And breaking away 
from his arm, she threw herself against 
the wall in a burst of uncontrolled 
weeping. 

He allowed her a moment of unre- 
strained grief; then he took her on his 
arm again and led her down into the 
court, where he gave her into the charge 
of Correy. 


TAKING a slip of paper handed him 
by Sweetwater, Mr. Gryce now 
crossed the court to where various 
visitors, detained, some against their will 
and some quite in accordance with it, 
stood about in groups or sat side by 
side on the long benches placed along 
the front for their comfort. As he con- 
fronted them, his face beamed with that 
benevolent smile which had done so 
much for him in days gone by. Raising 
his hand, he called attention to himself ; 
then, when he was quite sure of being 
heard by them all, he addressed them 
with a quiet emphasis which could not 
fail to gain and hold their attention: 
“T am Detective Gryce, sent here from 
Police Headquarters to look into this 
very serious matter. Till the Coroner 
arrives, I am in authority here, and 
being so, will have to ask your in- 
dulgence for any discomfort you may 
experience in helping me with my in- 
vestigation. A young girl, full of life an 
hour ago, lies dead in the gallery above. 
We do not know her name; we do not 
know who killed her. But there is some 
one here who does. The man or woman 
who, wittingly or unwittingly, launched 
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that fatal shaft, is present with us in 
this building. This person has not 
spoken. If he will now do so he will 
save us, and himself too, no end of 
trouble. Will he not speak, then? I will 
give him five minutes in which to do so. 
Five minutes! If that man is wise,—or 
can it be a woman ?—he will not keep’us 
waiting.” 

Silence. Heads moving, eyes peering, 
excitement visible in every face, but not 
a word from anybody. Mr. Gryce turned 
and pointed up at the clock. All looked 
—but still no word from man or woman. 

One minute gone! 

Two minutes! 

Three! 

The silence had become portentous. 
The movement, involuntary and simul- 
taneous, which had run through the 
crowd at first had stopped. They were 
waiting—each and all—waiting with 
eyes on the minute-hand creeping for- 
ward over the dial toward which the de- 
tective’s glance was still turned. 

The fourth minute passed—then the 
fifth, and no one had spoken. 





ITH a sigh Mr. Gryce faced the 
crowd again. 

“You see,” he quietly said, “the case 
is serious. Twenty-two of you—not one 
to tell us what would release the rest 
from their present embarrassing posi- 
tion! What, then, are we to do in this 
case? I know of but one thing: to nar- 
row down this inquiry to only the 
few, who from their nearness to the 
tragedy or from some other cause 
equally pertinent, may be looked upon as 
possible witnesses for the Coroner’s jury. 
That this may be done speedily and 
surely, I am going to ask you, every one 
of you, to retake the exact place in the 
building which you were occupying when 
you heard the first alarm. I will begin 
with the Curator himself. Mr. Jewett, 


‘will you be so good as to return to the 


room, and if possible to the exact spot, 
you were occupying when you first 
learned what had occurred here?” 

The Curator, who stood at his elbow, 
made a quick bow and turned in the 
direction of the marble steps, which he 
hastily remounted. A murmur from the 
crowd followed this action and con- 
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By FRANK J. SIMMONS 
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a on them to play without first learning to Raising Stenographers’ Salaries 
. That this New Way in Ty iting raises salaries of 


Now for the first time has this principle of gymnas- stenographers is shown by actual figures given in the letters 


tic finger training been applied to typewriting. i . Tulloss by hundreds of stenographers. * For 
[4 ng PP ypewriting. Its written to Mr. Tu L Manquette of Smith’s Falls, Ont., never 


necessity is proved by the fact that the one great difi- example, Mr. John H. ; ; 
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culty which handicaps ninety-nine out of every hundred <, to typewrite the New Way. His 
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speed must mean a vast increase in the when he began the study of New Way Type- 
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he increased his speed from 50 words a minute 
to 80 words and his salary jumped to $150 a 
month—more than double what it was. 

I could go on and give hundreds of other 
instances of the remarkable results achieved 
through the speed and accuracy acquired by 
typewriting the New Way. But the school 
has prepared a remarkable book, for free dis- 
tribution, which goes into detail and repro- 


amount of finished work turned out in 
a given time. 

And since employers pay for nothing 
in the world except quantity and quality 
of work socdheoul, it is obvious that no 
matter how good a stenographer may 
be at shorthand, he or she can never 
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tinued till he disappeared in the recesses 
of the right-hand gallery. Then, at a 
gesture from Mr. Gryce, it suddenly 
ceased, and with a breathless interest 
easy to comprehend, they one and all 
waited for his next word. It was a 
simple one. 

“We are all obliged to Mr. Jewett for 
his speedy compliance with so unusual a 
request. He has made my task a com- 
paratively easy one.” 

Then, glancing at the list of names 
and addresses which had been compiled 
for him by Sweetwater, he added: 

“T will read off your names as re- 
corded here. If each person, on hearing 
his own, will move quickly to his place 
and remain there till my young man can 
make a note of the same, we shall get 
through this matter in short order. And 
let me add”—as he perceived here and 
there a shoulder shrugged, or an eye 
glanced askance—“‘that once the name is 
called, no excuse of non-recollection will 
be accepted. You must know, every one 
of you, just where you were standing 
when the cry of death rang out, and any 
attempt to mislead me or others in this 
matter will only subject the person mak- 
ing it to a suspicion he must wish to 
avoid. Remember that there are enough 
persons here for no one to be sure that 
his whereabouts at the moment escaped 
notice. Listen, then, and when your own 
name is spoken, step quickly into place, 
whether that place be on this floor or in 
the rooms or galleries above. —Mrs. 
Alice Lee!” 

You can imagine the flurry, the excite- 
ment and the blank looks of the average 
men and women he addressed. But not 
one hesitated to obey. Mrs. Lee was on 
the farther side of one of the statues be- 
fore her name had more than left his 
lips. Her example set the pace for those 
who followed. Like soldiers at roll-call, 
each one responded to the summons, go- 
ing now in one direction and now in an- 
other until on reaching the proper place 
he or she stopped. 


NLY six persons followed the Cura- 
tor upstairs—an old woman who 
shook her head violently as she plodded 
slowly up the marble steps; Correy; a 
man with a packet of books under his 
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arm (the same who had been studying 
coins in Section II); a young couple 
whose movements showed such a marked 
reluctance that more than one eye fol- 
lowed them as they went hesitatingly up, 
clinging with interlocking hands to each 
other and stopping now on one step and 
now on another to stare at each other in 
visible consternation ; and a boy of four- 
teen who grinned from ear to ear as he 
bounded gayly up three steps at a time 
and took his position on the threshold 
of one of the upper doors with all the 
precision of a soldier called to sentry- 
duty—a boy scout if ever there was one. 

There were twenty-two names on the 
list, and with the calling out of the 
twenty-second, Mr. Gryce perceived the 
space before him entirely cleared of its 
odd assortment of people. As he turned 
to take a look at the result, a gleam of 
satisfaction crossed his time-worn face. 
Surely, with the knowledge of that hid- 
den bow in his mind, he should be able 
now to place his hand upon the person 
who had made use of it to launch the 
fatal arrow. The man or woman whom 
he should find nearest to that concealed 
door in the northern gallery would have 
to give a very good account of himself. 

Not even the Curator would escape 
suspicion under those circumstances. But 
Mr. Gryce had no fear of any such em- 
barrassing end to his inquisition as that. 
He had noticed the young couple who 
had betrayed their alarm so ingenuously 
to every eye, and had already decided 
within himself that the man was just 
such a fool as might in a moment of 
vacuity pick up a bow and arrow to test 
his skill at a given mark. Such things 
had been and such results had followed. 
The man was a gawk and the woman a 
ninny ; a few questions and their guilti- 
ness would appear—that is, if they 
should be found near enough the tapestry 
to warrant his suspicion. If not— The 
alternative held an interest all its own, 
and sent him in haste toward the stair- 
way. 

To reach it Mr. Gryce had to pass sev- 
eral persons standing where fate had 
fixed them among the statuary grouped 
about the court, and had his attention 
been less engrossed by what he expected 
to discover above, he would have been 
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deeply interested in noting how these 
persons, or most of them, at least, had so 
thoroughly accepted the situation that 
they had taken the exact position and 
many the exact attitude of the moment 
preceding the alarm. Those who were 
admiring the great torsos or carved 
chariots of the ancients, made a show of 
admiring them still. The man or woman 
who had been going in an easterly direc- 
tion, faced east ; and those who had been 
on the point of entering certain rooms 
stood halting in the doorways with 
their backs to the 


be found in the gallery, or even on the up- 
per floor. It was well among the prob- 
abilities that there might be among the 
various persons he saw posing in the 
court below, some who by an upward 
look might take in a part if not the whole 
broad sweep of that huge square of 
tapestry upon which his thoughts were 
centered. It was for him to make a note 
of these persons. 

A diagram of the court, as it looked to 
him at that moment, follows for your 
enlightenment. 





court. Ss | Casts 


Unfortunately he 
did not take note of 
all this or give the 
poor pawns thus | 


| Frigg os | 








me 


parading for his 
purpose more than a 
cursory _ glance. 
When, halfway up 
the staircase, he did 
think and paused to 
look back, it was 
upon a_ changed 
scene. For with his 
going, interest had 
flagged and the ta- 
bleau lost its point- 

edness. No one had os 
ventured as yet to a 
leave his place, but > 
all had turned their 


Reman 


faces his way, and Chario? 


on many of these 
faces could be seen 
signs of fatigue or 
impatience. The lo- 
cale of interest had 
shifted for him, and in 





while the most of J Rael a 
Ora Ba 3 : 
these people be- aah Bronges 





lieved him to be el 


searching for the tb 











tell him what had oc- 
curred in the death- 
gallery, he really 
was hunting for one 
who could add to 


4: t 
witness who could ‘t Te Basement ” 
Vest bale 


(2) Mrs. Lynch. 


(1) Ephraim Short. 
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(9) Mr. Coit. 
(10) Mr. Simpson. 
(11) Prof. Turnbull. 


his knowledge of a erp eae (12) Second Door-man. 
whet hed theomened ( a (13) Miss Hunsicker. 

' ‘PP’ (5) Copyist. (14) Attendant. 

in the opposite one. (6) Mrs. Alice Lee. (15) Miss Plake. 


And this might not 


(7 &8) Mr. and Mrs. Draper. 
Continued on 4th following page. 


(16) Officer. 
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Per Carat 
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PureWhite 
p 

% to 10 Carats. Set 
in Rings, Ear Rings, 
Studs, Scarf Pins, La- 
vallieres, Brooches,etc. 
of Solid 14K Gold,Free. 
% Carat Rings 

3/16 Carat Rings 

% Carat Rings 


Carat Rings 
Carat Rings 
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Per Carat 
Absolutely 
Perfect 


¥% to 14 Carats. Set 
in Rings, Ear Rings, 
Studs, Scarf Pins, La- 
vallieres, Brooches.etc. 
of Solid 14K Gold,Free. 
% Carat Rings $ 9.75 


3/16 Carat Rings $ 14.00 
% Carat R 


penny. We gladly shi 
selections at our risk an 
our expense to your Bank 
or Express for free ex- 
amination 


. rot WHOLE SALE J 
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845 CHESTNUT ST. 


ILADELPHIA,PA. 
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SAVE FOUR PROFITS 


There are only ten Diamond Cutting concerns in 
the United States — and we are the Only Diamond 
Cutters who sell to the Public Direct. We have 
been established 29 years and always sold Diamonds 
to Wholesale and Retail Jewelers. Now we sell to 
the Public at the Same Trade Prices. When you 
buy a diamond of us, > buy it at a Lower Price 
than the average retail jeweler can buy them, for 
the reason that we import diamonds in the rough 
from abroad. We save 10 per cent on the duty by 
bringing them over in the rough, and the import- 
ers’, wholesalers’, and cutters’ profits. In our 
catalog we explain how diamonds are mined and 
cut; how to tell an imperfectly cut diamond from 
a perfectly cut gem; how to distinguish one grade 
from another; why one diamond is more brilliant 
than another, etc., etc. This book is the greatest 
authority on diamonds ever published and offers 

ositively the most wonderful values. ever known. 
Ton can buy diamonds from this catalog as low as 
$39 a carat up to $275 a carat for the finest dia- 
monds in the world. This book is yours free for the asking. 


MONEY BACKIN FULL ANY TIME WITHIN ONE YEAR 


With every diamond, we give our written Pro- 
tective Money Back Guarantee Bond, absolutely 
assuring you legally of the full return of your 
money to the penny any time within one year. Dis- 
satisfaction is, therefore, an absolute impossibility. 


Send No Money — Simply the Coupon 


FREE 


This catalog is not con- 
fined to diamonds — it 
shows everything in 
Gold and Platinum 
Jewelry, Watches, 
Silverware, etc. 

at wholesale 
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ete On ‘the roof of the continent-the Continental Divide- 
er i in the Montana Rockies — Visit Glacier Park this vaca- 

* tion. See its wonder-mountains, glaciers, skyland lakes. 

Horseback, motor, hiking parties. Write for aeroplane map 
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cuisine. 


PLYMOUTH, MASS. 
Offers superior accommodations 
at rates which are high enough 
to insure the best in service and 

if course adjoining hotel grounds. 
Open June I5th.to Sepfember [Sth. 
‘HOTEL BUCKMINSTER 
645 BEACON STREET. 
Boston's largest, family hotel, beautifully 
appointed. Choice suites of any size 
for motor parties at reduced rates from 
dune Ist. to October. Private garage. 
Both hotels management of P.F. Brine. 








BOSTON MASS. 
















HOTEL PURITAN 


390 COMMONWEALTH AVE.BOSTON 
Globe trotters call the PURITAN 
one of the most homelike and 
attractive hotels in the world. 

Desirable quarters of any size 
at reasonable rates. 

Good garages near by. 
Send for our booklet with guide 
APCostelloMgr to Boston and its historic vicinity 
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* “Discovered” by Burton 
Holmes last season. 
This season, artists, writers and people of 


all professions will seek pleasure and recre- 
ation in this picturesque historic region. 
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Dominion Atlantic Railway 


Write for particulars on Tour Ne. 104 
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SEATTLE WASH. 


HOTEL BUTLER =: 


Cafewithoutpeer. Center of things. Taxi far 
ms $1.00up; with bath $2.00up. Homecon 
to the traveler. A. CHESHIRE MITCHELL, 
OCONOMOWOC WIS. _ 
Home for the aged. A limited numer 
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Miss Mary L. Bird, Matron. 
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New England Vacations 


WhiteMountains 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
_ Golf, tennis, mountain 
climbing, splendid views 
and glorious air. 
Delightful social life 
among® people worth 
meeting. 
12 Hours from New York 
Through parlor and sleeping car 
trains. 
Send for booklet C 


Vacation Books 


Give you information 
about 1000 New England 
resorts; their best hotels, board- 
ing houses and camps with rates 
and capacity. 

g White M s, Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont Lakes 
and Woods, Berkshire Hills, Cape Cod, 
Marthas Vineyard, Nantucket, Narra- 
gansett Bay, Casco Bay, Penobscot Bay, 


— 





Mt. Desert, Bar Harbor, and the ocean’ 


coast of five states. 


Send for booklet B—state region 
you prefer. 


Mount Desert 


ON THE MAINE COAST 


A marvellous island on 
whichevery kind of beauty 
and every sort of summer sport 
have been brought together. 


Bar Harbor 


Northeast. Southwest, Seal 
arbors. 
Attractive hotels and cottages. 
Through express train service 
from and to New York and Boston. 
Send for booklet G 


(_—To PP 2a 


Addrese Vacation Bureau, 171 Broadway, Room 107, New York. New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R.—Boston & Maine R. R.—Maine Central R. R. 


Quaint Cape Cod 


A Land of Vacation Sport and Rest—Fishing, Bathing, Sailing, Golf 
Write Advertising Department, Room 472, New Haven, Ct., for Booklet 
FISHING HUNTING 


CANOEING DEEP IN THE MAINE woobDs CAMPING 


IN VIRGIN COUNTRY, AS COMFORTABLE OR AS RIGOROUS AS YOU CARE TO MAKE IT 


Experienced ides make solitudes safe as at home. Easily accessible. All kinds of accommodations for both men and women. 
Send 10 cents for ** IN THE MAINE WOODS 1917”; contains ail you wish to know, articles, illustrations, maps, etc.; many times worth price. 


Vacation Bureau, Dept. A.C., BANCOR & AROOSTOOK R.R., Bangor, Me. 











MAINE VERMONT MASSACHUSETTS 
COLD SPRING CAMPS PILGRIM HOUSE e in this width 

12 cabins, panes = aoa. poestnes . Mass. Excel- column can b 

ments, on shore 0! en le i 

Forest Lake. 6 lakes. Trout & | without bath. department if copy 
For rates and details Forms for June w 
write WHERE-TO-GO close May ist. 

8 Beacon St.,Boston. 


HOTEL EASTMAN, North 

Conway N.H. Infamous White 

Mts Allcomforts. Fineroads 

Shotee Beate region. Golf. Write H. H. Eastman. 

vn. 2, On high forest 

iat dane ar ute“git | THE MONADNOCK 
privatecabins. bath. Fishing. | of everything. Villagein White 
near by. Garage. Mts. Fineroads. Trout fishing. | for booklet and rates. 



































AGE'S 1 LaBlAc 


See special announcement of the new novel by ZANE GREY | 
G LU E HANDY 
Face Power 


OPPOSITE PAGE 180 
[E TUBES 
Says the Leading Druggist 








Runs on Kerosene 
Alcohol, Gasolene or Gas 


a most remarkable invention 


No electricity, wires or springs. 1917 Im- 
proved patented Model. Runs 8 hours for 
a cent on kerosene. Quiet—Convenient. 
Brings genuine comfort and satisfaction. 
Ideal for the sick. A proved success. The 
Wonder Fan. 2 Models. aye > eS... - é‘ 
12-inch—$16.50—Alcohol or Gas only (Gas $1.50 extra 
A {}2inch~318 30 Alcobol or Gas only (Gas $1.50 extra) 
16-inch—$19.50—Any Burner (Gasolene $2.50 extra) 
B { Finch—§22:50—Any Burner (Gasolene $2.50 extra) 
F. O. B. Chicago. Cash with order only. 
In Peace or in War Keep Cool 


LAKE BREEZE MOTOR, $59 W. Monroe st., Chicago 

















We have a steady demand for LABLACHE from our 
best customers. It is very pop- 
ular, protects a fine complex- 
ion—improves a poor one, 

Is daintily perfumed, 
delightfully smooth and 
adhering—makes friends 

and keeps them. It’s a 
pleasure to handle it. 

Refuse Substitutes 

They may be dangerous, Flesh, 

White, Pink or Cream, 50c. 2 box 

of druggists or by mail. Over 

two million boxes sold annually, 

Send 10c. for a sample boz. 


French Perfum: 
4125 Kingston 8t., 
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192 THE MYSTERY OF THE HASTY ARROW 


Sixteen persons! ten in view from the 
steps and six not. Of the sixteen, only 
the following seemed to afford any ex- 
cuse for future interrogation: Numbers 
Two, Six, Ten, Seven, Eight and Thir- 
teen. Making a mental note of these, dur- 
- ing which operation the poor unfortu- 
nates who had just been considering 
themselves as quite out of the game re- 
vived in a startling manner under his 
eye, he proceeded on his way. 

As the action has now shifted to the 
upper floor, a diagram of this story also 
is now in order. 


He decided upon the one holding the 
tapestry. If he should see anybody, no 
matter who, lurking anywhere within its 
entire length, one question at least 
would be settled. 

But this was almost too much to ex- 
pect. Honesty such as this would have 
led to an immediate confession. It was 
the person nearest to this gallery whom 
he was anxious to locate. So little time 
could have elapsed between the delivery 
of the arrow and the discovery of the 
victim that the quickest possible attgmpt 
at escape could not have carried the con- 

cealer of the bow 





» * | 


Od Lady | 


far from the spot 
where he had 
thrown it. He might 
have gained a refuge 
in some of the rooms 





x 
By 








4 in front, though that 
— Lilitiit J hardly seemed pos- 
sible, but that he 
was not in the gal- 
lery itself Mr. Gryce 
made immediately 
KitrColors | SUTE by a rapid walk 
through and a quick 
Sa return. The search- 
- ing of the three 
Oo front rooms could 
— wait. There was an- 
NM other point on which 
z he wished to satisfy 
OD} Miniatures | himself before going 
further that way. 
On entering the 
gallery, Mr. Gryce 
had noticed the nar- 


i ——| 


Oils 





— Gains a 
4 c - 4 ase! 
‘arved Teasling ~ ° 
 — row staircase open- 





iS) ° 
Armer} ing not a dozen feet 
away to his left. 
—j This undoubtedly 











S72 hes Gils O/s | Ow led down to the side- 


_ entrance. If by any 
chance the user of 
| the bow had fled to 








S you will see, a straight glimpse is 
given down either gallery from the 
arches opening into the broad corridor 
into which Mr. Gryce had stepped on 
leaving the central staircase. He had 
therefore only to choose which of these 
galleries would better repay his first 
* scrutiny. 


the rear instead of 
to the front, he would be found some- 
where on this staircase, for he never 
could have got to the bottom before the 
cry of “Close the doors! Let no man 
out!” rendered this chance of immediate 
exit unavailable. It was a possibility he 
was anxious to settle at once. He there- 
fore retraced his steps, and barely stop- 
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HE dreamy, soothing fragrance of 

Vantine’s Temple Incense brings to 

mind the rosy dawns, the brilliant 

@ sunlight, the purple dusks of the 

Orient—the enchantment of strange 

Far Eastern countries—the subtle, languor- 

ous sweetness of the tropical gardens and 

of blossom-laden breezes blown from palm- 
fringed islands set in turquoise seas. 


Send $1 and we will forward by parcel post, prepaid, 
the incense set illustrated which includes oxidized 
burner and four ounce packet of incense, both neatly 
packed in an artistic Oriental case and complete instruc- 
tions for burning. (Specify R1002) 

Write for Catalog 
Mailed postpaid on request. 
It illustrates many of our 
latest Oriental importations 
for the home, for personal 
wear or presentation pur- 
poses. Address Dept. R. 
A. A. VANTINE & CO., Inc. 


Fifth Ave. & 89th St. 
New York 





IF You — How 


TO REDUCE YOURSELF 
without ~~, sweating or starving and with 
real protection to health 


You Would Do It 


willingly and gladly. Send name and address to-day, 
“a and I will tell you FREE how I did it. 


s.V. BURNS, 14 W. 37th St. New York 





COPY THIS SHETCH 
and let me see what you can do with it. Illustrators 
and cartoonists earn from §20 to $125 a week or 
more. My practical system of personal individual 
lessons by mail will develop your talent. Fifteen 
years’ successful work for —— and maga- 
zines qualifies me to teach yo 

Send me your sketch of President Wilson with 6c in 
stamps and I will send you a test lesson plate, also 
collection of drawings showing possibilities forYOU 


The Landon - Illustrating - 


and Cartooning 
1432 Schofield Bidg., 


Deafness 


Perfect hearing is now being restored in 

every condition of deafness or defective 
hearing from oy ~~ as Catarrh 

) Deafness, laxed ms, 

Thickened Drums, Roari eosing and Hissing 

Sounds, Perforated, W'! a or Partially 

Drums,Discharge from Ears,etc. 


Wilson Common- Sense. Ear Drums 


“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’’ require no medi- 
cine but effectively replace what is lacking or defective in 
the natural ear drums. They are simple devices, which the 
wearer easily fits into the ears where they are invisible. 
Soft, safe and comfortable. 

Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAFNESS, 
giving you full particulars and testimonials. 

WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 

804 Inter-Southern Building LOUISVILLE, KY- 
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Cleveland, O. ‘a 
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TODAY 
for Free 
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And all of this for $2.50 — only $2.50 per 
month—a t reduction in watch price—direct to 
vely the exact prices the nietrerade, dealer 


And if you wish, you 
=e rate pd Ek, oniy 2.50, a a inonth. 


See It First! 


You ¢ don’t vy a cent to anybody until you see 
Peck, onary 


the wore 
—-s 


te 
uty Cia watch Isat Thin ae : 
aristocratic every Hine. Then look 
you oo wil see the masterpiece of watch 
A timepiece adjusted to positions, tempera- 


Free Watch 
B 00 Get the Burling- 


ton Watch Book 
by gondias 
this coupon now. You will 
know a lot more about watch 
buying oy you read it. ¢ 
You will be able to “steer 4 


pan a the over-priced ocx 
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For Swollen Veins 

































AbsorbineJ 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
TRAN mane Me mee 





T was not known to us that 
Absorbine, Jr., would relieve 


swollen veins until a few years ago. 
Then we did not find this out for our- 
selves. The discovery was made by an 
old gentleman who had suffered with 
swollen veins for nearly fifty years. He 
had made many unsuccessful efforts to get 
relief and finally tried Absorbine, Jr., 
knowing its value in reducing 
swellings, aches, pains and _ soreness. 
Absorbine, Jr., relieved him. 

He told us that after he had applied 
Absorbine, Jr., regularly for a few weeks 
his legs were as smooth as when he was a 
boy and all the pain and soreness had ceased. 
Thousands have since used this antiseptic 
liniment for this purpose with remarkably 
good results. 

Absorbine, Jr., is made of oils and extracts 
from pure herbs, and when rubbed upon the 
skin is quickly taken up (absorbed) by the 
pores; the blood circulation in surrounding 
parts is thereby stimulated and healing 
helped. 


Absorbine, Jr., leaves no residue, the odor is 
pleasing and the immediate effect soothing and 
cooling. Though absolutely 
harmless to human tissues, 
Absorbine, Jr., is a powerful 
germicide, being very valuable 
in cleansing cuts, scratches, 
burns and other skin breaks 
liable to infection. 


For muscle soreness, aches, 
Pains, strains, sprains, stiff- 
ness and all accidental hurts, 
Absorbine, Jr., is the remedy 
to have always at hand and 
ready for instant use. 


$1.00 a Bottle 


at druggists or postpaid 


A liberal Trial Bottle 


will be sent to your ad- 
dress on receipt of 10c 
in stamps. Send for 
trial bottle or procure 
regular size from your 


druggist today. 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 
340 Temple St. Springfield, Mass- 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

$50 to $100 a day can be earned with a Long Crispette 
Machine in most any town. Machine a wonder. Makes 
Crispettes—a new, delicious popcorn confection. Sells at 5c 
a package—almost 4c net profit. Everybody buys at sight— 
nickels roll in. All you need is one machine and good loca- 
tion. No experience necessary. Write at once for free book 
‘Dollars & Sense’’—a valuable guide to wealth and inde 
pendence—a start to the ownership of a store of your own. 
Don’t wait. Send postal today. Address W. Z. Long Co., 
1321 Higt St., Springfield, Ohio. 

GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Plays, Vaudeville Sketches, Monologues, Dialogues, Speak- 
ers, Minstrel Material, Jokes, Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, 
Entertainments, Musical Pieces, Make up Goods, Large Cat- 
alog Free. T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 31, Chicago. 


HELP WANTED—MALE AND FEMALE 
SPECIALTY SALES PEOPLE—Men and Women to dem- 
onstrate and sell the celebrated Imperial Kerosene Self- 











Heating Iron. A high class article with limitless pos 
sibilities of sale. Good territory for good people. Imperial 
Brass Mfg. Co., 1235 W. Harrison St., Dept. M. Chicago. 





WANTED—Men and women to qualify for Government 
positions. Several thousand appointments to be made 
next few months. Full information about openings, how 
to prepare, etc., free. Write immediately for booklet CG12. 
Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C 

THOUSANDS Government Jobs open to Men and Women. 
$75.00 month. Steady Work. Short hours. Common edu- 
eation sufficient. Write immediately for free list of posi 
tions now obtainable. Franklin Institute, Dept. B47, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

AGENTS—500 per cent profit, free sample Gold and Silver 








Sign Letters for store fronts and office windows. Anyone 
can put on. Big demand everywhere. Write today for lib 
eral offer. Metallic Letter Co., 422 N. Clark, Chicago, Ill. 





Men of ideas and inventive ability should write for new 
‘Lists of Needed Inventions,’’ Patent Buyers and ‘‘How to 
Get Your Patent and Your Money.’’ Advice FREE. Ran 
dolph & Co., Patent Attorneys. Dept. 38. Washington. D. ¢ 

$2,500 death and $15 weekly sickness and accident ben- 
efits cost $5 yearly. Identification in leather case. Men 
or women 18 to 70. 2% million assets. Big commissions. 
Southern Surety WaitoR 308 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS. 
WRITE FOR FREE CO PY “Hints to Writers of Photo- 








plays, Short Stories, Poems.’’ Also catalog of best books 
for writers. ATLAS PUBLISHING CO., 35 Atlas Bidg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





BE A FIRST CLASS SALESMAN. 
$2.00. Particulars Free. Address, 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


OLD COINS WANTED. 
$2 to $500 each paid for hundreds of Coins dated before 
1910. Keep ALL your old money and send 10c at onice for 
New Illus’td Coin Value Book, size 4x7. It may mean your 
Fortune. Get Posted. Clarke Coin Co., Box 144, LeRoy, N. Y. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS, PATENTS, ETC. 

PATENT YOUR IDEAS. $9,000 offered for certain inven- 
tions. Book ‘‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘What to In- 
vent’’ sent free. Send rough sketch for free report as to 
patentability. Manufacturers constantly writing us for pat- 
pnd Be have aoe. Patents advertised for sale at our 

NDLEE & CHANDLEE, 
fst. "20 "Years. 1078 F. St., 

PATENTS. Write for How to Obtain a Vatent, List of 
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ping to note the boy eying him with 
eager glances from the doorway of Room 
A, he approached the iron balustrade 
guarding the small staircase, and cau- 
tiously looked over. 

A man was there! A man going down 
—no, coming up; and this man, as he 
soon saw from his face and uniform, 
was Correy the attendant. 

“So that is where you were,” he called 
down as he beckoned the man up. 


“As near as I can remember, I was’ 


on my way to look up Mr. Jewett, for 
whom I had a message, and I had got 
as far as you saw, when I heard a cry 
of pain from somewhere in the gallery. 
Of course, I hurried, after that, and was 
up and on this floor in a jiffy.” 

“Did you notice, as you stepped up, 
whether the boy staring at us from the 
doorway over there was facing just as 
we see him now?” 

“He was. I remember his attitude 
perfectly.” 

“Coming out of the door—not going 
in?” 

“Sure. He was on the run. He had 
heard the cry too.” 

“And followed you into the gallery?” 

“Preceded me. He was on the scene 
almost as soon as the man who stepped 
in from the adjoining section.” 

“T see. And this man?” 

“Was well within my view from the 
minute I entered the first arch. He 
seemed more bewildered than frightened 
till he had passed the communicating 
arch and nearly stumbled over the body 
of the girl shot down almost at his 
elbow.” 

“And yourself ?” 

“T knew by his look that something 
dreadful had happened, and when I saw 
what it was, I didn’t think of anything 
better to do than to order the doors 
shut.” 

“On your own initiative? Where was 
the Curator ?” 

“Not far, it seems. But he gets 
awfully absorbed in whatever he is 
doing, and there was no time to lose. 
Some one had shot that arrow, some one 
who might escape.” 

Mr. Gryce never allowed himself—or 
very rarely—to look at anyone full and 
square in the face; yet he always seemed 





to form an instant opinion of whomever 
he talked with. Perhaps he had already 
gauged this man and not unfavorably, 
for he showed not the slightest distrust 
as he remarked quite frankly: 

“You must have had some suspicion of 
foul play even then, to act in so ex- 
peditious a manner.” 

“T don’t know what my suspicions 
were. I simply followed out my first 
impulse. I don’t think it was a bad one. 
Do you, sir?” 

“Far from it. But enough of that. Do 
you think’—here he drew Correy into 
the gallery out of earshot of the boy, 
who was watching them with all the 
curiosity of his fourteen years—‘“‘that 
this lad could have stolen from where 
we are standing now, to the door where 
you first saw him, during the time you 
were making your rush up the stairs? 
Boys of his age are mighty quick, 
and—” 

“I know it, sir; and I see what you 
mean. But even if he had been able to 
do this,—which I very much doubt,— 
no boy of his age could have strung that 
bow, or had he found it strung have shot 
an arrow from it with force enough to 
kill. Only a hand accustomed to its use 
could handle a bow like that with any 
success.” 

“You know the bow, then? Saw it 
nearer than you said—possibly handled 
it?” 

“No sir; but I know its kind and have 
handled many of them.” 

“In this building ?” 

“Yes sir, and in other museums where 
I have been. I have arranged and re- 
arranged Indian exhibits for years.” 

“Then you think that the bow we saw 
behind the tapestry is an Indian one?” 

“Without question.” 

The detective nodded and left. him. 
One word with the boy, and he would 
feel free to go elsewhere. 

It proved to be an amusing one. The 
boy, for all his enthusiasm as a scout, 
proved to be so hungry that he was 
actually doleful. More than that, he had 
a ticket for that afternoon’s ball-game in 
his pocket and feared that he would not 
be let out in time to see it. He therefore 
was quick with his answers, which cer- 
tainly were ingenuous enough. He had 
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been looking at the model of a ship 
(which could be seen through an open 
door), when he heard a woman cry out 
somewhere down in the nearest gallery. 
He was running to see what it meant 
when a man came along who seemed in 
as great a hurry as himself. But he 
got there first—and so on and on, cor- 
roborating Correy’s story in every de- 
tail. He was so honest (Mr. Gryce had 
been at great pains to trip him up in one 
of his statements and had openly failed) 
and yet so anxious for the detective to 
notice the ticket to the ball-game. which 
he held in one hand, that the old man 
took pity on him and with an injunction 
or two handed him over to Correy to be 
let out—a concession to youth and inno- 
cence he was almost ready to regret when 
a woman of uncertain years and irate 
mien attacked him from the doorway he 
had just left, with the loud remark: 

“If you let him go, you can let me go 
too. I was in this room at the same time 
he was and know no more about what 
happened over there than the dead. I 
have an appointment downtown of great 
importance. I shall miss it if you don’t 
let me go at once.” 

“Is it of greater importance than the 
right which this dead girl’s friends have 
to know by whose careless hands the 
arrow killing her was shot?” And with- 
out waiting for a reply, which was not 
readily forthcoming, Mr. Gryce handed 
her over to Correy with an injunction to 
see that she was given a comfortable seat 
below, and proceeded to finish up this 
end of the building by a search through 
the three great rooms extending along 
the rear. 


HE found them all empty and without 
clue of any kind, and satisfied that 
his real work lay in front, he returned 
thither with as much expedition as old 
age and rheumatism would admit. Why, 
in doing so, he went for the third time 
through the gallery instead of through 
rooms J, H and I, he did not stop to 
inquire, though afterward he asked that 
question of himself more than once. 
Had he taken this latter course, he might 
not have missed— 
But that will come later. What we 
have to do now is to accompany him to 





the front of the building. where matters 
of importance undoubtedly await him. 
He had noted, in his previous passage 
to and fro, that the young man who had 


been, as it were, next door to the tragedy, . 


was in his place before the case of coins 
in Section I. This time he noted some- 
thing more. The young man was in the 
selfsame spot, but during this brief in- 
terval of waiting, the passion he evi- 
dently cherished for numismatics had re- 
asserted itself, and he now stood with his 
eyes bent as eagerly upon the display of 
coins as if no shaft of death had crossed 
the space without and no young body lay 
in piteous quiet beyond the separating 
partition. 

It was a curious exhibition of a certain 
species of human nature, and Mr. Gryce 
would undoubtedly have expended a few 
cynical thoughts upon it if, upon enter- 
ing the broad front corridor which he 
had hitherto avoided, he had not run 
upon Sweetwater pointing in a meaning 
way toward two huge cases which, 
stacked with medieval arms, occupied 
one of the corners. 

“Odd couple over there,” he whis- 
pered as the older detective paused to 
listen. ‘Been watching them for the last 
five minutes. ‘They pretend to be looking 
at some old armor, but they are mighty 
uneasy and keep glancing up at the win- 
dow overhead as if they would like to 
jump out.” 

“Umph!” commented Mr. Gryce. 
This was the couple whose queer actions 
he had noticed on the staircase. “I’ll 
have a talk with them presently. Any- 
one in the rooms opposite ?” 

“Yes, the Curator. He’s in Room A, 
where there are a lot of engravings wait- 


? 


ing to be hung. I guess he was pretty 


well up to his neck in business when that 
fellow Correy set up his shout. And 
have you noticed that he’s a bit deaf, 
which is the reason, perhaps, why he was 
not sooner on the scene?” 

“No, I hadn’t noticed. Anyone else 
at this end?” 

“Only the young couple I speak of.” 

Mr. Gryce gave them a second look. 
They were by many paces farther from 
the pedestal from behind which the bow 
had been flung back of the tapestry, than 
would quite fit in with the theory he had 
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formed, and by means of which he 
hoped to single out the person who had 
sent the deadly arrow. But then, under 
the stress of fear, people can move very 
swiftly ; and besides, what guarantee did 
he have that these poor, frightened 
creatures had located themselves with all 
the honesty the occasion demanded? Ac- 
cording to Sweetwater there was nobody 
sufficiently near to notice where they had 
been at the critical instant, or where they 
were now. ‘The student’s back was 
toward them, and the Curator quite out 
of sight behind a close-shut door. 


WITH this doubt in his mind, Mr. 

Gryce started to approach the 
couple. As he did so, he observed an- 
other fact concerning them which was 
curious, to say the least. They were 
neither of them in the place natural to 
people interested in the contents of the 
great cases which they had crossed the 
hall to examine. Instead of standing 
where a full view of the cases could be 
had, they had withdrawn so far behind 
them that they presented the appearance 
of persons in hiding. Yet as he drew 
nearer and noted their youth and coun- 
trified appearance, Mr. Gryce was care- 
ful to assume his most benign deport- 
ment and so to modulate his voice as to 
call up the pink into her cheek and the 
deep red into his. What Mr. Gryce said 
was this: 

“So you like to look at old armor, I 
see. Curious old business, isn’t it? Is 
this your first visit to the museum ?” 

The man nodded ; the woman lowered 
her -head. Both were self-conscious to 
a point painful to see. 

“It is a pity your first visit should be 
spoiled by anything so dreadful as the 
accidental death of this young girl. It 
seems to have frightened you both very 
much.” 

“Yes, yes,” muttered the man. “We 
never saw anybody hurt before.” 

“Did you know the young lady?” 

“Oh, no, oh, no!” they both hastened 
to cry out in a confused jumble, after 
which the man added: 

“We—we’re from up the river. We 
don’t know anybody in this big town.” 

As he spoke, he began to edge away 
from the wall, the girl following. 
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“Wait!” smiled the detective. “You 
are getting out of place. You were look- 
ing at the armor when you first heard 
the hubbub over there?” 

Both were silent. 

“What were you looking at?” 

“T was looking at her, and her was 
looking at me,” stammered the man. 
“We were—were talking together here—- 
we didn’t notice—” 

“Just married, eh?” 

“Yesterday noon, sir. How—how did 
you know?” 

“T didn’t know; I only guessed. And 
I think I can guess something else— 
what your reason was for stealing into 
this dark corner.” 

It was the man who now looked down, 
and the woman who looked up. In a 
pinch of this kind, it is the woman who 
is the more courageous. 

“He was a-kissin’ of me, sir,” she 
whispered in a frank but shamefaced 
way. “There was no harm in that, was 
there? We’re so fond of one another, 
and how could we know. that anyone was 
dying so near?” 

“No, there was no harm,” Mr. Gryce 
reluctantly admitted. Caught in an ab- 
surdity amusing enough in its way, he 
would certainly under less strenuous 
circumstances have rather enjoyed his 
own humiliation. But the occasion was 
too serious and his part in it too pro- 
nounced for him to take any pleasure in 
this misadventure. He must find the 
man he sought. If the Curator—but one 
glance into the room where that gentle- 
man stood amid a litter of prints satis- 
fied him that Sweetwater was right as 
to the impossibility of getting any in- 
formation here. Nor could he hope, re- 
membering what he had himself seen, 
that he would succeed any better with 
the last person now remaining on this 
floor—the young man busy with the coins 
in No. 1. 

That he was to be so fortunate as to 
lay an immediate hand on the person 
who had shot the fatal arrow he no 
longer regarded as among the _ possi- 
bilities. Whoever this person was, he 
had found a way of escape which ren- 
dered him for the time being safe from 
discovery. But there was another pos- 
sible miscalculation which he felt should 
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be recognized before he proceeded 
further in his difficult task. The bow 
found back of the tapestry had every 
appearance of being the one used for the 
delivery of the arrow, but was it? Might 
it not, in some strange and unaccount- 
able way, have been flung there previous 
to the present event and by some hand 
no longer in the building? Such coin- 
cidences have been known, and while as 
a rule he put little confidence in coin- 
cidences of any kind, he had but one 
thought in mind when approaching this 
final witness, which was to get from 
him some acknowledgment of having 
seen, on or about the time of the acci- 
dent, a movement in the tapestry be- 
hind which this bow lay concealed. 
If once this fact could be established, 
there could be no further question as to 
the direct connection between the bow 
there found and the present crime. 

But Mr. Gryce might have spared his 
pains, so far as this young man was con- 
cerned. He had been so engrossed in his 
search for a particularly rare coin, that 
he had had no eyes for anything beyond. 
Besides, he was abnormally nearsighted, 
not being able, even with his glasses, to 
distinguish faces at any distance, much 
less a movement in a piece of tapestry. 

All of this was discouraging, even if 
anticipated ; but there were still the peo- 
ple below, some one of whom might 
have seen what this man had not. He 
would go down to them now, but by a 
course which would incidentally en- 
lighten him in regard to another matter 
about which he had some doubts. 

In his goings to and fro through the 
hall, he had passed the open door of 
Room H and noted how easily a direct 
flight could be made through it and 
Rooms I and J to the small staircase 
running down at the rear. Whether or 
not this explained the absence of anyone 
on this floor who by the utmost stretch 
of imagination could be held responsible 
for the accident which had occurred 
there, he felt it incumbent upon him to 
see in how short a time the escape he still 
believed in couid be made through these 
rooms. 

Timing his steps from the pedestal 
nearest this end, he found that even at 
his slow pace it took but three minutes 
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for him to reach the arcade leading into 
the court from the foot of the staircase. 
A man conscious of wrong and eager to 
escape would do it in less; and if, as 
possibly happened, he had to wait in the 
doorway of Room J till Correy and the 
boy had cleared the way for him by their 
joint run into the farther gallery, he 
would still have time to be well on his 
way to the lower floor before the cry 
went up which shut off all further egress. 
Relieved, if not contented with ‘the pros- 
pect this gave of a new clue to his prob- 
lem, he reéntered the court and was 
preparing to renew his investigations 
when the arrival of the Coroner put a 
temporary end to his efforts as well as 
to the impatience of the so-called pawns, 
who were now allowed, one and all, to 
leave their posts. 


CHAPTER V 


T was a good half-hour before Mr. 
Gryce again found himself in a posi- 
tion to pursue the line of investigation 
thus summarily interrupted. The condi- 
tion of Mrs. Taylor, which had not been 
improved by delay, demanded atten- 
tion, and it was with a sense of great re- 
lief that Mr. Gryce finally saw her put 
into a taxi. Her hurried examination by 
Coroner Price had elicited nothing new, 
and of all who had noticed her dis- 
traught air on leaving the building, there 
was not one, if we except the detective, 
but felt convinced that if she had not 
been unsound of mind previous to this 
accident, she certainly had become so 
since. He still held to his theory that her 
story, fantastic and out of character as 
it seemed, was true in all its essentials, 
and that it was the warning she believed 
herself to have received of her husband’s 
death, rather than what had taken place 
under her eyes, which had caused her 
such extreme suffering and temporarily 
laid her reason low. ; 
With the full approbation of the 
Coroner, to whom he had explained his 
idea, Mr. Gryce began the sifting process 
by which he hoped to discover the one 
witness he wanted. 
To subject to further durance such 
persons who from their position at the 
moment of tragedy could have no in- 
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, you men 
of ambition — you 
who have considered take 
ing up law either as a profes- 
sion or a8 & means of ——. 


in not 
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you want to pole, row or motor, in deep, shallow, fresh or salt water, there is 
a Mullins boat exactly suited to your purpose. 
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LOOK NO FURTHER 
o—_” EOR, THAT BOAT 


ERE it is—a Mullins! The boat in the 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE HASTY ARROW 


formation to give bearing in any way 
upon their investigation was manifestly 
unfair. The old woman who had been 
found in Room A was of this class, and 
accordingly was allowed to go, together 
with such others as had been within 
twenty feet or more of the main en- 
trance. These eliminated (it was curious 
to see how loath these few chosen ones 
seemed to depart, now that the oppor- 
tunity was given them), Mr. Gryce 
settled down to business by asking Mrs. 
Lynch to come forward. 

She, as you will see by consulting the 
chart, answered to the person marked 
“2.” <A little, dried-up, eager woman 
rose from the bench on which were col- 
lected the few people still remaining, 
and met his inquiring look with a nervous 
smile. She, of all the persons moving 
about on the main floor at the moment of 
alarm, had been in the best position for 
seeing the flight of the arrow and the fail 
of the victim in Section II. Had she seen 
them? The continued jigging of the 
small, wiry curls hanging out from either 
side of her old-fashioned bonnet would 
seem to betray an inner perturbation. 
Mr. Gryce was most bland and encour- 
aging in his manner as he showed her the 
place which had been assigned her on 
the chart drawn up by Sweetwater, and 
asked if the position given her was cor- 
rect. 

Perhaps a ready reply was too much 
to expect—women of her stamp not 
knowing, as a rule, very much about 
charts. But when he saw her hasten to 
the very spot assigned her by Sweet- 
water, he took heart and with a suggest- 
ive glance at the gallery intimated that 
he would be very glad to hear what she 
had seen there. Her surprise was evi- 
dent, much too evident for his satis- 
faction. The little curls jigged about 
more than ever, and her cheeks grew 
quite pink as she answered hastily: 

“T didn’t see anything. I wasn’t look- 
ing. Did you think I saw anything?” 

“T hoped you had.” he smiled. “If 
your eyes had chanced to be turned 
toward that end of the gallery—” 

“But I was going the other way. My 
back was to it. not my face—like this.” 
And wheeling herself about. she showed 
him that she had been walking toward 
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the rear of the building rather than ad 
vancing toward the front. 

His disappointment was great; but it 
would have been greater if he had not 
realized that under these conditions she 
was in the precise position to meet face 
tou face any person emerging into the 
court from the foot of the small stair 
case. If she could tell him of having 
seen any such person, and closely enough 
to be able to give a description of this 
person’s appearance, then she might 
prove to be his prime witness, after all 
But she could not satisfy him on this 
point. She had been on her way out. 
and was too busy searching in her bag 
for her umbrella-check to notice whethe1 
there were people about her or not. She 
had not found it when the great shout 
came. 

“And then?” 

Oh, then she was so frightened and sv 
shocked that everything swam before her 
eyes and she nearly fell! Her heart was 
not a strong one and sometimes missed a 
beat or two, and she thought it must have 
done so then, for when her head steadied 
again, she found herself clinging to the 
balustrade of the great staircase. 

“Then you have nothing whatever to 
add to what the others have told?” 

Her “No,” if a shaky one, was de- 
cisive, and seeing no reason for detain- 
ing her further, he gave her permission 
to depart. 


ISTURBED in his calculations, but 

not disheartened, Mr. Gryce next 
proceeded to interrogate the door-man at 
this end of the building. From his posi- 
tion, facing as he did the approach from 
the small staircase, he should be able 
to say, if the old lady could not, whether 
anyone had crossed the open strip of 
court toward which she had been ad- 
vancing. But Mr. Gryce -found him no 
more clear-headed on this point than she. 
He was the oldest man connected with 
the museum, and had been very much 
shaken up by what had _ occurred. 
Really, he could not say whether anyone 
had passed across his line of vision at 
that time or not. -All he could be sure 
of was that no one had made any attempt 
to reach the door after he had 
bidden to close it. 


been 
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So this clue ended in no thoroughfare 
also. Would he have any better luck 
with the subject of his next inquiry? 
The young lady tabulated as No. 13 
was where she could have seen the upper 
edge of the tapestry shake if she had 
been looking that way; but she was not. 
She also was going from instead of 
toward the point of interest—in other 
words, entering and not leaving the room 
on whose threshold she stood. 

But two men were left from whom 
it would be possible to obtain the im- 
portant testimony he was so anxiously 
seeking: Nos. 10 and 11. He had turned 
back toward the bench where they 
should be awaiting his attention and was 
debating whether he would gain more 
by attacking them singly or together, 
when he suddenly became aware of a 
fact which drove all these small con- 
siderations out of his mind. 

According to every calculation and 
according to the chart, there should be 
only these two men on that bench. But 
he saw three. Who was this third man, 
and where had he come from? 


CHAPTER VI 


ECKONING to Sweetwater, Mr. 
Gryce pointed out this extra man 
and asked him if he recognized him as 
one of the twenty-two he had tabulated. 
The answer was a vigorous no. “It’s 
a new face to me. He must have dropped 
from the roof or come up through the 
flooring. He certainly wasn’t anywhere 
about when I made out my list. He looks 
a trifle hipped, eh ?” 

“Troubled—decidedly troubled.” 

“You might go a little further and say 
done up.” 

“Good-looking, though. Appears to 
be of foreign birth.” 

“English, I should 
over.” 

“English, without a doubt. I'll go 
speak to him; you wait here, but watch 
out for the Coroner, and send him my 
way as soon as he’s at leisure.” 

Then he reapproached the bench, and 
observing, with the keenness with which 
he observed everything without a direct 
look, that with each step he took, the 
stranger’s confusion increased, he de- 


say, and just 
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cided to wait till after he had settled his 
point with the others, before he entered 
upon an inquiry which might prove not 
only lengthy but of the first importance. 


E was soon very glad that he had 
done this. He got nothing from 
Mr. Simpson; but the questions put to 
Mr. Turnbull were more productive. 
Almost at the first word, this gentleman 
acknowledged that he had seen a move- 
ment in the great square of tapestry to 
which Mr. Gryce drew his attention. He 
did not know when, or just where he 
stood at the time, but he certainly had 
noticed it shake. 
“Can you describe the movement?” 
asked the gratified detective. 
“It swayed out—” 
“As if blown by some wind ?” 
“No, more as if pushed forward by a 
steady hand.” 
“Good! And what then?” 
“Tt settled back almost without a 
quiver.” 
“Tnstantly ?” 
“No, not instantly. A moment or two 
passed before it fell back into place.” 
“This was before the attendant Cor- 
rey called out his alarm, of course?” 
Yes, of course it was before; but how 
long before, he couldn’t say. A minute 
—two minutes—five minutes — how 
could he tell! He had no watch in hand. 
Mr. Gryce thought possibly he might 
assist the man’s memory on this point 
but forbore to do so at the time. It was 
enough for his present purpose that the 
necessary link to the establishment of 
his theory had been found. No more 
doubt now that the bow found in the 
niche of the doorway overhead had been 
the one made use of in this desperate 
tragedy; and the way thus cleared for 
him, he could confidently proceed in his 
search for the man who had flung it 
there. He believed him to be within his 
reach at that very moment, but his coun- 
tenance gave no index to his thought as 
reapproaching the young. man now sit- 
ting all alone on the bench, he halted 
before him and pleasantly inquired: 
“Do I see you for the first time? I 
thought we had listed the name of every 
person in the building. How is it that 
we did not get yours ?” 
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the Oliver Type- 
writer Company 
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relieve the public of a 
useless tax. In the past, 
it has cost $51 to sell type- 
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The tide of color which instantly 
flooded the young man’s countenance as- 
tonished Mr. Gryce both by its warmth 
and fullness. If he were as thin-skinned 
as this betokened, one should experience 
but little difficulty in reaching the heart 
of his trouble. 

With an air of quiet interest Mr. 
Gryce sat down by the young man’s side. 
Would this display of friendliness have 
the effect of restoring some of his self- 
possession and giving him the confidence 
he evidently lacked? No, the red fled 
from his cheek, and a ghastly white took 
its place ; but he showed no other change. 

Meantime the detective studied his 
countenance. It was a good one, but 
just now so distorted by suffering that 
only one who was well acquainted with 
him could read his character from his 
present expression. Would a more direct 
question rouse him? Possibly. At all 
events, Mr. Gryce decided to make the 
experiment. 

“Will you give me your name,” he 
asked, “your name and residence ?” 


HE man he addressed gave a quick 
start, pulled himself together and 
made an attempt to reply. 

“My name is Travis. I am an English- 
man just off the steamer from South- 
ampton. My home is in the County of 
Hertfordshire. I have no_ residence 
here.” 

“Your hotel, then?” 

Another flush—then quickly: “I have 
not yet chosen one.” 

This was too surprising for belief. A 
stranger in town without rooms or hotel 
accommodations, making use of the 
morning hours to visit a museum! 

“You must be very much interested 
in art!” observed his inquisitor a little 
dryly. 

Again that flush and again the quick- 
recurring pallor. 

“TI—I am interested in all things beau- 
tiful,” he replied at last in broken tones. 

“T see. May I ask where you were 
when that arrow flew which killed a 
young lady visitor? Not in this part of 
the court, I take it?” 

Mr. Travis gave a quick shudder and 
that was all. The detective waited, but 
no other answer came. 
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“T am told that as she fell she uttered 


one cry. Did you hear it. Mr. Travis?” 

“It wasn’t a cry,” was his quick reply. 
“It was something quite different, but 
dreadful, dreadful!” 

Mr. Gryce’s manner changed. 

“Then you did hear it. You were 
near enough to distinguish between a 
scream and a gasp. Where were you, and 
why weren’t you seen by my man when 
he went through the building?” 

“I—I was kneeling out of sight—too 
shocked to move. But I grew tired of 
that and wanted to go; but on reaching 
the court, I found the doors closed. So 
I came here.” 

“Kneeling! 
ing ?” 

He made a quick gesture in the direc- 
tion of the galleries. 

The detective frowned, perhaps to 
hide his secret satisfaction. 

“Wont you be a little more definite?” 
he asked; then as the man continued to 
hesitate he added, but as yet without any 
appreciable loss of kindliness: “Every 
other person here has been good enough 
to show us the exact place he was occu- 
pying at that serious moment. I must 
ask you to do the same; it is only just.” 

Was the look this called up one of 
fear or of simple repugnance? It might 
be either ; but the detective was disposed 
to consider it fear. 

“Will you lead the way?” he pursued. 
“T shall be glad to follow.” 

A glance of extreme reproach; then 
these words, uttered with painful in- 
tensity : 

“You want me to go back there— 
where I saw—where I can see again— 
I cannot. Vm not well. I suffer. You 
will excuse me. You will allow me to 
say what I have to say, here.” 

“I’m sorry, but I cannot do that. The 
others have gone without question to 
their places; why should not you?” 

“Because—” The word came bro- 
kenly and followed by silence. 
Then, seeing the hopelessness of con- 
tending with police authority, he cast 
another glance of strong repulsion in 
the direction of the gallery and started 
to his feet. Mr. Gryce did the same, and 
together they crossed the court. But they 
got no farther than the foot of the stair- 


Where were you kneel- 


was 
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case at this time. The Coroner, by an 
extra effort which seemed to be called 
for by the circumstances, had succeeded 
in picking up a jury from the people 
collected on the street, and entering at 
this moment, created a diversion which 
effectively postponed the detective’s ex- 
amination of his new witness. 


HEN the opportunity came for re- 

suming this examination, so much 
time had elapsed that Mr. Gryce looked 
for a great change in the manner or 
bearing of the man who, unfortunately 
for his purposes, had thus been given a 
quiet hour in which to think. Better, 
much better, for the cause of justice, if 
he could have pushed him to the point 
at once, harried him, as it were, in hot 
blood. Now he might find him more 
difficult. 

But when, in company with the Coro- 
ner, who now found himself free to 
assist him in his hunt for witnesses, Mr. 
Gryce reapproached the Englishman 
sitting as before alone on his bench, it 
was to find him to all appearance in the 
same mind in which he had left him. 
He wore the same look and followed 
with the same reluctance when he was 
made to understand that the time had 
now come for him to show just where 
he was standing when that arrow was 
sped on its death-course. And greatly 
impressed by this fact, which in a way 
contradicted all his expectations, Mr. 
Gryce trod slowly after, watching with 
the keenest interest to see whether on 
reaching the top of the steps he would 
turn toward the southern gallery, where 
the girl had fallen, or toward the north- 
ern one, where Correy had found the 
bow. 

It looked as if he were going to the 
left, for his head turned that way as he 
cleared the final step. But his body soon 
swayed aside in the other direction, and 
by the time the old detective had himself 
reached the landing, Travis, closely ac- 
companied by the Coroner, had passed 
through the first of the three arches 
leading to that especial section of the 
gallery hung with the concealing 
tapestry. 

“The man is honest,” was his first 
thought. “He is going to show us the 





bow and confess to what was undoubt- 
edly an accident.” But Mr. Gryce felt 
more or less ready to modify this im 
promptu conclusion when, on passing 
through the arch, he himself came upon 
the young man standing stock-still in 
Section VI, with his eyes on the opposite 
gallery and his whole frame trembling 
with emotion. 

“Ts she—the young lady who was shot 
—still lying on those cold stones alone, 
forsaken and—” 

Mr. Gryce knew misery when he saw 
it. This man had not overstated the case 
when he had said “I suffer.” But the 
cause? Was it the result of remorse or 
of an exaggerated personal repulsion. 
To decide this question, Mr. Gryce 
hastened to assure the Englishman that 
on the departure of the jury the body 
had been removed to one of the inner 
rooms. The relief which this gave to 
Mr. Travis was evident. He showed no 
further reluctance to proceed and was 
indeed the first of the three to enter 
where the great drapery hung, flanked 
by the two immense vases. He even 
hurried till he reached the upper end; 
but there he stopped and looked back 
with an air of extreme deprecation at 
the two officials. 

“Have we arrived ?”’ asked Mr. Gryce, 
his suspicions all returning, for the man 
had stepped aside from the drapery and 
was standing in a spot conspicuously 
open to view even from the lower court. 

Nevertheless he nodded; whereupon 
Mr. Gryce, approaching to his side, ex- 
claimed in evident doubt: 

“You were standing here? When? 
Not at the moment the young girl fell, 
or you would have been seen by some 
one, if not by everyone, in the building. 
I want you to take the exact place you 
occupied when you first learned that 
something had gone wrong in the op- 
posite gallery.” 

The stranger’s distress grew. With a 
show of indecision scarcely calculated 
to inspire confidence in either of the two 
men watching him, he moved now here 
and now there till he finally came to a 
standstill close by the pedestal—so close, 
indeed, to its inner corner that he was 
almost in a line with its rear. 

“It was here,” said he with a gulp of 
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real feeling. “I am sure I am right now. 
I had just stepped out—” 

“From behind the tapestry ?” 

“No.” His blank astonishment at the 
quickness with which he had been caught 
up left him staring for a moment at the 
speaker, before he added: 

“From behind the pedestal. —The—the 
vase, aS you see, is a very curious one. 
I wanted to look at it from all sides.” 

The Coroner slipped past him and en- 
tering the narrow space behind the ped- 
estal, began a study of the vase from 
that position on his own account. As he 
did so, two things happened: first Sweet- 
water, who had stolen upon the scene, 
possibly at some intimation from Mr. 
Gryce, took a step toward them which 
brought him in alignment with the Eng- 
lishman, of whose height in compari- 
son with his own he seemed to take care- 
ful note ; and secondly, the sensitive skin 
of the foreigner flushed red again as he 
noticed the Coroner’s sarcastic smile, and 
heard his dry remark: 

“One gets a better view here of the 
opposite gallery than of the vase perched 
so high overhead. Had you wished to 
look at those ladies, now, without being 
seen by them, you could hardly have 
found a better loophole than the one 
made by the curving in of this great vase 
toward its base.” Then quickly: “You 
surely took one look their way; that 
would be only natural.” 

The answer Mr. Travis gave was cer- 
tainly unexpected. 

“Tt was after I came out that I saw 
them,” he stammered. “There were two 
ladies, one tall and one very young and 
slight. The older lady was stepping to- 
ward the front, the other entering from 
behind. As I looked, the younger made 
a dash and ran by the first lady. 
Then—” 

“Proceed, Mr. Travis. Your emotion 
is very natural; but it is imperative that 
we hear all you have to tell us. She ran 
by the older lady, and then?” 


<TILL silence. The Englishman ap- 

peared to be looking at Coroner 
Price, who in speaking emerged from 
behind the pedestal; but it is doubtful 
if he saw him. A tear was in his eye—a 
tear! 
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Seeing it, Mr. Gryce felt a movement 
of compassion, and thinking to help him, 
said kindly enough: 

“Was it so very dreadful ?” 

The answer came with great simplic- 
ity: 
“Yes. One minute she was all life and 
gayety; the next she was lying out- 
stretched on the hard floor.” 

“And you?” 

Again that look of ingenuous surprise. 

“I don’t remember about myself,” he 
said. “I was thinking too much about 
her. I never saw anyone killed before.” 

“Killed? Why do you say killed? 
You say you saw her fall, but how did 
you know she was killed ?” 

“T saw the arrow in her breast. 
fell backward, I saw the arrow.” 

As he uttered these words, the three 
men watching him perceived the sweat 
start out on his forehead, saw his eyes 
take on a glassy stare. It was as if he 
were again in gaze upon that image of 
youthful loveliness falling to the ground 
with the arrow of death in her heart. 
The effect was strangely moving. To 
see this event reflected as it were in 
horror from this man’s consciousness, 
made it appear more real and much more 
impressive than when contemplated di- 
rectly. Why? Had remorse given it its 
poignancy ? 

In an endeavor to clear the situation, 
the Coroner intervened with the follow- 
ing question: 

“Have you ever seen a shot made by 
a bow and arrow before, Mr. Travis? 
Archery-practice, I mean. Or— well, 
the shooting of wild animals in India, 
Africa or elsewhere ?”’ 

“Oh, yes. I come from the country 
where the bow and arrow are used. But. 
I never shoot. I can only speak of what 
I have seen others do.” 

“That is sufficient. You ought to be 
able to tell, then, from what direction 
this arrow came.” 

“It—it must have come from this side 
of the gallery. Not from this section, 
as you call it, but from some one of 
the other open places along here.” 

“Why not from this one?” 

“Because there was nobody here but 
me,” was the simple and seemingly in- 
genuous answer. 


As she 
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It gave them an unexpected surprise. 
Innocence would speak in this fashion. 
But then the bow—the bow which was 
lying not a dozen feet from where they 


stood! Nothing could eliminate that 
bow. 
After a short consultation between 


themselves, which the Englishman 
seemed not to notice, the Coroner ad- 
dressed him with the soothing remark: 

“Mr. Travis, you must not misunder- 
stand me. The accident which has oc- 
curred (we will not yet say crime) is of 
so serious a nature that it is imperative 
for us to get at the exact facts. Only 
yourself and one other person whom we 
know, can supply them. I allude to the 
lady you saw, first in front of and then 
behind the girl who was shot. Her story 
has been told. Yours will doubtless co- 
incide with it. May I ask you, then, to 
satisfy us on a point you were in a better 
position than herself to take note of. It 
is this: When the young girl gave that 
bound forward of which you both speak, 
did she make straight for the railing in 
front, or did she approach it in a diag- 
onal direction?” 

“T do not know. You distress me very 
much. I was not thinking of anything 
like that. Why should I think of any- 
thing so immaterial. She came—I saw 
her smiling, beaming with joy, a picture 
of lovely youth—then her arms went 
suddenly up and she fell—backward— 
the arrow showing in her breast. If I 
told the story a hundred times, I could 
not tell it differently.” 

“We do not wish you to, Mr. Travis. 
Only there must be somewhere in your 
mind a recollection of the angle which 
her body presented to the railing as she 
came forward.” 

The unhappy man shook his head, at 
which token of helplessness Mr. Gryce 
beckoned to Sweetwater and whispered 
a few words in his ear. The man with 
a nod withdrew, going the length of the 
gallery, where he disappeared among the 
arches, to reappear shortly after in the 
gallery opposite. When he reached Sec- 
tion II, Mr. Gryce again addressed the 
witness, who, to his surprise and to that 
of the Coroner as well, had become 
reabsorbed in his own thoughts to the 
entire disregard of what this movement 
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might portend. It took a sharp word to 
rouse him. 

“T am going to ask you to watch the 
young man who has just shown himself 
on the other side, and tell us to what 
extent his movements agree with those 
made by the young lady prior to her 
collapse and fall to the floor.” 

For an instant indignation robbed the 
stranger of all utterance. Then he burst 
forth: 

“You would make a farce of what is 
so sad and dreadful, and she scarcely 
cold! It is dishonoring to the young 
lady. I cannot look at that young man 
—that hideous young man—and think 
of her and of how she looked and 
walked the instant before her death.” 

The two officials smiled; they could 
not help it. Sweetwater was certainly 
no beauty, and to associate him in any 
kind of physical comparison with the 
dead girl was certainly incongruous. 
Yet they both felt that the point just ad- 
vanced by them should be settled and 
settled now while the requisite remem- 
brance was fresh in the mind of this in- 
valuable witness. But in order to get at 
what they wanted, some show of consid- 
eration for his feelings was evidently nec- 
essary. Police persistence often defeats 
its own ends. If he was to be made to 
do what they wished, it would have to 
be through the persuasion of some one 
outside the Force. To whom should they 
appeal? The question answered itself. 
Mr. Roberts was approaching from the 
front, and to him they turned. Would 
he use his influence with this stranger? 

“He may listen to you,” urged the 
Coroner in the whispered conference 
which now followed, “if you explain 
to him how much patience you and all 
the rest of the people in the building 
have had to exercise in this unhappy 
crisis. He seems a good enough fellow, 
but not in line with our ideas.” 


ME: ROBERTS, who saw the man 
for the first time, surveyed him in 
astonishment. 
“Where was he standing?” he asked. 
“Just where you see him now—or so 
he says.” 
“He couldn’t have been. Some one 
would have observed him—the woman 
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who was in the compartment with the 
stricken girl, or the man looking at coins 
in the one next to it.” 

“So it would seem,” admitted the 
Coroner. “But if he were behind the 
pedestal—” 

“Behind the pedestal !” 

“That’s where we think he was. But 
no matter about that now; we can ex- 
plain that to you later. At present all we 
want is for you to reassure him.” 

Not altogether pleased with his task, 
but seeing no good reason for declining 
it, the affable director approached the 
Englishman, who, recognizing one of his 
own social status, seemed to take heart 
and turn a willing ear to Mr. Roberts’ 
persuasions. The result was satisfactory. 

“You will watch the movements of the 
young man we have placed over there,” 
the Coroner requested; ‘and when he 
strikes a position corresponding to that 
taken by the young lady at the moment 
she was shot, lift up your hand, thus. 
I will not ask you to speak.” 

“But you forget that there is blood on 
that floor. That man will step in it. I 
cannot lend myself to such sacrilege. It 
is wrong. Let the lady be buried first.” 

The outburst was so natural, the 
horror so unfeigned, that not only the 
men he addressed but all within hearing 
showed the astonishment it caused. 

“One would think you knew the victim 
of this random shot!” the Coroner inti- 
mated with a fresh and close scrutiny of 
this very reluctant witness. “Did you? 
Was she a friend of yours?” 

“No, no!” came in quick disclaim. 
“No friend. I have never exchanged a 
word with her—never.” 

“Then we will proceed. One cannot 
consider sensibilities in a case like this.” 
And he made a signal to Sweetwater, 
who turned his body this way and that. 

The distressed Englishman watched 
these movements with ‘slowly dilating 
eyes. 

“It’s the angle we want—the angle at 
which she presented her body to the 
gallery front,” explained the relentless 
official. 

A shudder, then the rigidity of fixed 
attention, broken in another moment, 
however, by an impulsive movement and 
the unexpected question: 
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“Ts it to find the man who did it that 
you are enacting this horrible farce?” 

Somewhat startled, the Coroner re- 
torted : 

“If you object on that account—” 

But Mr. Travis as vehemently ex- 
claimed : 

“But I don’t! I want the man caught. 
One should not shoot arrows about in a 
place where there are beautiful young 
women. I want him caught and pun- 
ished.” 

As they were all digesting this un- 
expected avowal, they saw his hand go 
up. The Coroner gave a low whistle, 
and the detective in obedience to it 
stood for one instant stock-still—then 
bent quickly to the floor. 

“What is he doing?” cried Mr. Travis. 

“Yes, what is he doing?” echoed Mr. 
Roberts. 

“Running a mark about his shoes to 
fix their exact location,” was the grim 
response. 


CHAPTER VII 


“N)7E’RE certainly up against it this 

time,” were the words with which 
Dr. Price led the detective down the 
gallery. “What sort of an opinion can 
a man form of a fellow like that? Is he 
fool or knave?” 

Mr. Gryce showed no great alacrity in 
answering. When he did speak it was 
to say: 

“We shall have to go into the matter 
a little more deeply before we can trust 


.our judgment as to his complete sincer- 


ity. But if you want to know whether 
I believe him to have loosed the arrow 
which killed that innocent child, I am 
ready from present appearances to say 
yes. Who else was there to do it? He 
and he only was on the spot. But it was 
a chance action, without intention or 
wish to murder. No man, even if he 
were a fool, would choose such a place 
or such a means for murder.” 

“That’s true; but how does it help to 
call it accident? Accident calls for a 
bow in hand, an arrow within reach, an 
impulse to try one’s skill at a fancied 
target. Now the arrow—whatever may 
be said of the bow—was not within the 
reach of anyone standing in this gallery. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE HASTY ARROW 


The arrow came from the wall at the 
base of which this young woman died. 
It had to be brought from there here. 
That does not look like accident, but 
crime.” 

Yet as the Coroner uttered this ac- 
knowledgment, he realized as plainly as 
Mr. Gryce how many incongruous ele- 
ments lay in the way of any such solu- 
tion of the mystery. If they accepted 
the foreigner’s account of himself,— 
which for some reason neither seemed 
ready to dispute,—into what a maze of 
improbabilities it at once led them! A 
stranger just off ship! The victim a 
mere schoolgirl! The weapon such an 
unusual one as to be outré beyond belief. 
Only a madman— But there! Travis 
had less the appearance of a lunatic than 
Mrs. Taylor. It must have been an acci- 
dent as Gryce said; and yet— 

If there is much virtue in an if, there 
is certainly a modicum of the same in 
a yet, and the Coroner, in full recogni- 
tion of this stumbling-block, remarked 
with unusual dryness: 

“TI agree with you that some half- 
dozen questions are necessary before we 
wade deeper into this quagmire. Where 
shall we go to have it out?” 

“The Curator will allow us to use his 
office. I will see that Mr. Travis joins 
us there.” 

“See that this is done quickly, before 
he has a chance to fall into one of his 
reveries.” 

But quickly as Mr. Gryce worked, he 
was not speedy enough to prevent the 
result mentioned. The man upon whose 
testimony so much hinged did not even 
lift his eyes when brought again into 
their presence. 

The Coroner, in his determination to 
be satisfied on this point, made short 
work of rousing him from his abstrac- 
tion. With a few leading questions he 
secured his attention and then without 
preamble or apology asked him with 
what purpose he had come to America 
and why he had been so anxious to 
visit the Museum that he hastened di- 
rectly to it from the steamer without 
making an effort to locate himself in 
some hotel. 

The ease with which this apparently 
ingenuous stranger had managed to meet 
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the opening queries of this rough and 
ready official was suddenly broken. He 
stammered and turned red and made so 
many abortive attempts to reply that the 
latter grew impatient and finally re- 
marked : 

“Tf the truth will incriminate you, 
you are quite justified in holding it 
back !” 

“Incriminate me!” With the repeti- 
tion of this alarming word, a change 
of the most marked character took place 
in young Travis’ manner. “What does 
that mean?” he asked. 

Dr. Price explained himself, to the 
seeming horror of the startled English- 
man. 

“You think that of me,” 
“of me, who—” 

But here indignation made him 
speechless, till some feeling stronger 
than the one subduing him to silence 
forced him again into speech, and he 
supplemented in broken tones: “I am 
only a stranger to you and consequently 
am willing to pardon your misconcep- 
tion of my character and the principtes 
by which I regulate my life. I have a 
horror of crime and all violence ; besides, 
the young lady—she awakened my deep- 
est admiration and reverence. I,’— 
again he stopped; again he burst forth, 
—‘“I would sooner have died myself than 
seen such angel graces laid low. Let my 
emotion be proof of what I say. It was 
a man of the hardest heart who killed 
her.” 

“It would seem so.” 


, 


he cried, 


T was the Coroner who spoke. With a 

side glance at Mr. Gryce, who seemed 
content to remain silent in the back- 
ground, he turned again to Mr. Travis. 

“Your admiration of the young lady 
must have been as sudden as it was 
strong. Or possibly you had seen her 
before you hid behind the pedestal. Had 
you, Mr. Travis? She was a charming 
child; perhaps you had been attracted 
by her beauty before you even entered 
the galleries.” 

Instantly the man was another being. 

“You are right,” he acquiesced with 
undue alacrity. “I had seen her cross- 
ing the court. Her beauty was heavenly. 
I am a gentleman, but I followed her. 
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When she moved, I moved; and when 
she went upstairs, I went up too. But 
I would not offend. I kept behind,—far 
behind her,—and when she entered the 
gallery on one side, I took pains to enter 
it on the other. This is how I came to 
be looking in her direction when she was 
struck down. You see, I speak with 
candor; I open my whole heart.” 

Dr. Price, stroking his long beard, 
eyed the man with a thoughtful air 
which changed to one of renewed in- 
quiry. Instead of being convinced by 
this outburst, he was conscious of a new 
and deepening distrust. The transition 
from a low state of feeling to one so 
feverishly eager had been too sudden. 
The avidity with which this man just off 
ship had made a grasp at the offered ex- 
planation had been too marked; it 
lacked sincerity and could impose on no 
one. Of this he seemed himself aware, 
for again the ready flush ran from fore- 
head to neck, and with a deprecatory 
glance which included the silent de- 
tective he vehemently exclaimed: 

“T am poor at a lie. I see that you 
will have the whole truth. It was on 
her account I crossed the ocean. It was 
by dogging her innocent steps that I 
came to the museum this morning. I am 
a man of means, and I can do as I 
please. When I said that I had never ex- 
changed a word with her, I spoke the 
truth. I never have; yet my interest in 
her was profound. I have never seen 
any other girl or woman whom I have 
wished to make my wife. I hoped to 
meet and woo her in this country. I had 
no opportunity for doing so in my own. 
I did not see her till a night or so be- 
fore she sailed, and then it was at the 
theater, where she sat with some friends 
in an adjoining box. She talked, and I 
heard what she said. She was leaving 
England. She was going to America to 
live ; and she mentioned the steamer on 
which she expected to sail. It may strike 
you as impetuous, unnatural in an Eng- 
lishman, and all that, but next morning 
I secured my passage on that same ship. 
As I have just said, I am my own master 
and can do as I please, and I pleased to 
do that. But for all the opportunity 





which a voyage sometimes gives, I did 
not succeed in making her acquaintance 
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on shipboard, much as I desired it. | 
was ill for the first three days and 
timorops the rest. I could only watch 
her moving about the decks and wait for 
the happy moment in which I might be 
able to do her some service. But that 
moment never came, and now it never 
will come.” 


HE mournfulness with which this 

was uttered seemed genuine. The 
Coroner was silenced by it, and it was 
left to Mr. Gryce to take up the con- 
versation. This he did with the same 
show of respect evinced by Dr. Price. 

“We are obliged to you for your con- 
fidence,” said he. “Of course you can 
tell us this young girl’s name.” 

“Barbara—Barbara Willetts. 
it on the list of passengers.” 

“What ship ?” 

“The Castania, from Southampton.” 

“We are greatly obliged to you for 
this information. It gives us the much- 
wanted clue to her identity. Barbara 
Willetts! Whom was she with?” 

“A Madame Duclos, a French lady. I 
once spoke to her.” 

“You did? And what did you say?” 

“T bade her good morning as we were 
passing on the main-deck stairs. But she 
did not answer, and I was not guilty of 
the impertinence again.” 

“T see. Such, then, was the situation 
up to this morning. But since? How did 
it happen that a young girl, six hours 
after landing in this country, should 
come to a place like this without a 
chaperon ?” 

“T don’t know what brought her here ; 
I can only tell you why I came. When 
she left the dock, I was standing near 
enough to hear the orders Madame 
Duclos gave on entering a cab. Natu- 
rally, mine were the same. I have been 
in New York before, and I knew the 
hotel. If you will consult the Uni- 
versal’s register for the day, you will 
find my name in it under hers. You will 
understand why I shrank from confess- 
ing to this fact before. I held her in 
such honor—I was and am so anxious 
that no shadow should fall upon her in- 
nocence from my poor story of secret 
and unrecognized devotion. She knew 
nothing of what led me to follow every 


I saw 
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step she took. I was a witness of her 
fate, but that is all the connection be- 
tween us. I hope you believe me, sirs.” 

It would be difficult not to, in face 
of his direct gaze, from which all falter- 
ing had now vanished. Yet the matter 
not being completely thrashed out, Mr. 
Gryce felt himself obliged to say in 
answer to this last: 

“We see no reason to doubt your word 
or your story, Mr. Travis. All that you 
have said is possible. But how about 
your following the young girl here? 
How did that come about ?” 

“That was occasioned by my anxiety 
for her—an anxiety which seems to have 
been only too well founded.” 

“How? What?” Both of the officials 
showed a greatly increased interest. 
“Please explain yourself, Mr. Travis. 
What reason had you for any such feel- 
ing in regard to a person with whom you 
had held no conversation? Anything 
which you saw or heard at the hotel ?” 

“Yes. I was sitting in the foyer. I 
knew that the ladies were in the house, 
but I had not seen them. I was anxious 
to do so (see, I am telling all) and was 
watching the door of the lift from be- 
hind my journal, when they both stepped 
out. Miss Willetts was dressed for the 
street, but Madame Duclos was not, 
which seemed very strange to me. But 
I felt no concern till I caught some 
fragments of what Madame said in 
passing me. She spoke in French, a 
language I understand, and she was ex- 
claiming over her misfortune at not 
being allowed to accompany her young 
charge to whatever place she was going. 
It was bad, bad, she cried, and she 
would not have a moment’s peace till 
her dear Barbara got back. Anxiety of 
this kind was natural in a Frenchwoman 
not accustomed to see a young lady enter 
the streets alone; but the force with 
which she expressed it betrayed a real 
alarm—an alarm which communicated 
itself to me. Where could this unpro- 
tected girl be going, alone and in a hotel 
cab? 

“T could not imagine, and when I saw 
Madame stop in the middle of her talk 
to buy some fresh flowers and pin them 
to Miss Willetts’ corsage, I got a queer 
feeling, and flinging my newspaper 


aside, I strolled to the door and so out 
in time to hear Madame’s orders to the 
chauffeur. The young lady was to be 
taken to a museum. To a museum, at 
this early hour! and alone, alone! I dis- 
trust the French, and I feared a plot. 
Though it was far from being my affair, 
I determined to make it so; and as soon 
as I dared, I followed her just as I had 
followed her from the dock. But fruit- 
lessly!' Not knowing the danger, how 
could I avert it? I was in one gallery, 
she in the other. It was my evil fate to 
see her fall, but by whose hand, I am as 
ignorant as yourselves. Now I have told 
it all. Will you let me go?” 

“Not yet,” interposed the Coroner. 
“There are one or two questions more 
which you will undoubtedly answer with 
the same frankness. Were you standing 
in front of the pedestal or behind it 
when you saw Miss Willetts fall?” 

“T was standing just where I said, 
somewhere near it in the open gallery.” 

This seemed so open to question that 
the Coroner paused a moment to recall 
the exact situation and see if it could be 
possible for a man as conspicuous in fig- 
ure as Mr. Travis to have stood thus in 
full view from all quarters of the build- 
ing without attracting anyone’s atten- 
tion. He found, after a moment’s 
thought, that it was possible. Mr. Gryce, 
for all his efforts and systematic inquiry 
into the position which each person had 
held at or near this time, had been able 
to find but one who chanced to be look- 
ing in the direction of this gallery, and 
he with a limited view which took in 
only the upper part of the tapestry. 


PROBE in a fresh direction might 
reach a more vulnerable spot. 

“But you had been behind the pedes- 
tal?’ Dr. Price suggested. 

“Yes”—the quick flush coming again. 
“My old timidity led me to conceal my- 
self where I could watch undetected her 
bright young figure pass from arch to 
arch along the opposite gallery. Not 
till she had got past my line of view 
did I step out, and then—then it was to 
see what I have already told you—her 
rush toward the front—the start she 
gave—the fall—that cruel arrow! I own 
that I shrank back into my narrow 
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hiding-place when I realized that all 
was at an end—that she was dead.” 

“Why? You had been witness to a 
deed of blood—a deed which must have 
recalled to you the anxiety expressed by 
the woman whom you regarded as the 
young girl’s guardian; and yet you 
shrank back—out of sight—away from 
those who had the right to make in- 
quiries! How do you explain that, Mr. 
Travis ?” 

“T cannot, except that I was so dazed, 
so stricken, that I was hardly conscious 
of what I did. And sirs, believe me or 
not, had it not been for the refuge af- 
forded by that narrow space behind the 
pedestal, I think I should have fallen 
headlong to the floor. When I came 
again to myself, which was after some 
of the confusion had abated, I had only 
one thought in mind: to suppress my- 
self and my story lest some shadow 
should fall across her sweet purity. 
Waiting till the attention of the man 
you had placed on guard over her body 
was attracted another way, I slid out and 
hastened to the front, where I managed 
to find a quiet room in which to sit 
down and brood again over my mis- 
fortune. Forewarned, as you have said, 
and on the spot, with every wish to pro- 
tect her, I had failed to do so. I fear 
it will make me mad some day.” 

Had it made him insane already? 
Was his story to be trusted? It was full 
of incongruities; were they those of a 
disordered mind? Such had been the ex- 
cuse made for Mrs. Taylor when she 
had been thought guilty of this attack ; 
why should it not be applied to this man 
who certainly had given evidences of 
not being of the usual type of young 
Englishman? With a sidelong look at 
Mr. Gryce, which that individual per- 
fectly understood, Dr. Price thanked 
Mr. Travis for his candor and asked if 
he could point out the room in which he 
had sat while their young man had gene 
through the building checking off the 
position of everybody in it. 

To his surprise, the Englishman an- 
swered quite simply, “I will try,” and 
rose when they rose. 

The glances exchanged between the 
other two men were eloquent. Where 


was he about to take them? Sweetwater 
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was no fool; how had this man of 
marked appearance and generous pro- 
portions managed to elude him? 

As has happened before, it proved to 
be easily explainable when once the con- 
ditions were known. The room to which 
he led them was that on the upper story 
marked H on Chart Two. It was de- 
voted, like one or two others near it, to 
a line of famous paintings at once the 
hope and despair of young-girl copyists. 
The one most favored for this purpose 
hung just behind the door “X,” which, 
half-open as they found it, made with 
the easel, the canvas upon it and an 
apron hanging carelessly over all, an im- 
promptu screen behind ‘which a man 
crouched in misery on the copyist’s stool 
might easily remain unnoticed by one 
passing hurriedly by him. 

And thus vanished one hindrance to 
a full belief in young Travis’ story. 

But a greater one remained. The 
bow! the bow found behind the tapestry 
at the edge of which he had stood in 
timorous hiding! In the hope that a 
shock might startle him into some ad- 
mission which would give a different as- 
pect to the case, they now led him back 
to this place of first concealment. He 
was showing strain by this time, and no 
delay was made to press their point. 
Giving the tapestry a pull, the Coroner 
bade him tell what he saw behind it. 

The answer came with much emotion. 

“The bow! The bow which sped the 
arrow which killed Miss Willetts. I do 
not want to see it. It hurts me—hurts 
me physically. Let me go, I entreat.” 

“Mr. Travis,” urged the Coroner as 
they again emerged upon the open gal- 
lery, “you have said that there was no 
one with you in the section where you 
stood. If that was so, how came this 
bow to be where you have just seen it?” 

A bewildered look, a slow shake of 
the head and nothing more. 

“Did you know it was there? Did you 
see it thrown there?” 

“No, I saw nothing. I am an honest 
man. You may believe me.” 

The Coroner scrutinized him closely 
but not unkindly. 

“We shall know before night who 
handled that bow, Mr. Travis. It car- 
ries its own clue with it.” 
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A gleam of unmistakable joy lighted 
up the Englishman’s features. 

“T am glad,” he cried. “I am glad.” 

Coroner Price was a man of experi- 
ence. He recognized the ring of truth 
in the Englishman’s tones, and saying 
no more, led the way from the gallery. 


FEW minutes later he was on the 

lower floor. He had a short con- 
versation with the two door-men; then 
he proceeded to the telephone and called 
up the Universal. 

The result was startling. 

Asked if the name of Rupert Henry 
Travis, Hertfordshire, England, was on 
their register, the answer was yes. 

“The date of his arrival ?” 

“Early this morning.” 

“Any other arrivals to-day from the 
other side?” 

“Ves, a Madame Duclos and a Miss 
Willetts.” 

The Coroner’s tone altered. So much 
of the stranger’s story was true, then. 

“Will you connect me with Madame 
Duclos. I have important news to give 
her. Some woman had better be with her 
when she receives it.” 

“IT am sorry, but I cannot do this. 
Madame Duclos has left.” 

“Left? Gone out, you mean?” 

“No, left the hotel. She’s been gone 
about half an hour. The young lady 
who came with her has gone out too, but 
we expect her back.” 

“You do. And what took the older 
woman away? What excuse did she 
give, and where has she gone?” 

“T cannot tell you where she has gone. 
She left after receiving a telephone- 
message from some one in town. Came 
down to the desk looking extremely dis- 
tressed, said that she had had bad news 
and must go at once. I made out her 
bill and, at her request, that of the 
young lady, whom she said would be 
called for by a friend on her return to 
the hotel. These bills she paid; after 
that she left the hotel on foot, carrying 
her own bag. The young lady has not re- 
turned—” 


“Enough. The young lady is dead, 
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killed by chance here at the museum. A 
plain-clothes man will be with you 
shortly from Headquarters. Meanwhile 
keep your eyes and ears open. If a 
message comes for either Madame Duclos 
or Miss Willetts, notify me here; and if 
anyone calls, detain the party at all 
hazards. That’s all; no time to talk.” 

And now Gryce entered the room. 
He was accompanied by an inspector. 
This was a welcome addition to their 
force. Coroner Price greeted him 
with cordiality : 

“You’ve come in good time, Inspector. 
The death of this young girl struck 
down by an arrow shot by an unknown 
hand from the opposite side of the build- 
ing bids fair to make a greater call on 
your resources than on mine. The 
woman who appears to have acted as 
companion to Miss Willetts has fled the 
hotel where they both took rooms im- 
mediately upon leaving the steamer. 
Either she has heard of the accident 
which has occurred here—and if so, 
how?—or she’s but carrying out some 
deep-laid plan which it is highly im- 
portant for us to know. It looks now 
like a premeditated crime.” 

“With this Englishman involved ?” 

“T doubt that; I seriously doubt that 
—don’t you, Gryce? A more subtle head 
than his planned this strange crime.” 

“Yes; there can be little doubt about 
that. Shall I set the boys to work, In- 
spector? This Frenchwoman must be 
found.” 

“At once—a general alarm. You can 
get a description of her from the clerk 
at the Universal. She must not be 
allowed to leave town.” 

Mr. Gryce sat down before the tele- 
phone. Coroner Price proceeded to ac- 
quaint the Inspector with such details 
of the affair as were now known. The 
Curator moved restlessly about. Gloom 
had settled upon the museum. On only 
one face was there a smile to be seen, 
but that was a heavenly one, irradiating 
the countenance of her who had passed 
from the lesser to the larger world with 
the joy of earth still warm in her inno- 
cent heart. 


The next installment of ‘‘ The Mystery of the Hasty Arrow’’ will appear in the 
June issue of The Red Book Magazine—on sale May 23rd. 
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